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PREFACE. 



This Essay is a fragment of the course of Lectures which I 
had undertaken for instruction in Bural Economy at the 
Agricultural National Institute. Although denied the 
opportunity of using them in the way of oral teaching, I 
considered that thèse notes might prove usefiil in another 
form, and began by publishing extracts from them in the 
Revtie des Deux Modules. The kind réception which the 
séries met with, both in France and in England, has 
induced me now to coUect them into one volume. 

I hope soon to give a sequel to this publication. In 
the years 1851 and 1852, during the short existence of 
the Agricultural Institute, I found time to compose a 
complète course of Bural Economy. I am now revis- 
ing my Lectures, and hope soon to publish them. But I 
thought it advisable, for the sake of the science itself, to 
précède the preceptive part of the subject by a practical 
démonstration of its utility. 

Some persons hâve donc me the honour to consult 
me as to what should be donc in France, in order that 
we may benefit from the examples of England and 
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Scotland. The answer to this question will be found 
in my Course of Bural Economy, so far, at least, as I 
alone can give it ; for it must be remembered that my 
department of instruction fonned but one branch of the 
subject, and that the studies of agriculture, of zootechnie^ 
of tillage, and other applied sciences — natural philosophy, 
cheniistry, &c. — ^fonn an indispensable addition. 

Unfortunately, our country is much more clever at 
destroying than in constructing, and ail that now re- 
maiiis of this great attempt belongs to the past. Some 
precious genns, which will by-and-by bear fruit, hâve, 
however, succeeded in springing up. I shall give but one 
instance, because it has been confirmed by an académie 
reward ; — I speak of the investigations of M. Doyère, 
Prof essor of Zoology, as to the means for destroying 
noxious insects, and particularly the corn cducite^ whose 
ravages cause the loss periodically of enormous sums. 
Other results of thèse few years of study will successively 
come to light. 

If I may judge from the numerous communications 
which I receive, public attention with us is at this moment 
directed in a lively manner towards agriculture. I con- 
gratulate myself upon this movement, feeling proud to 
have contributed my humble pai-t towards it ; but I 
must at the same time confess, that it gives me some 
cause for uneasiness. 

Agriculture is the most beautiful of aU arts, but it is 
also the most difficult : it requires, especially, patience 
and persévérance — ^rare qualities among us. Let us be 
careful lest we add many chapt^rs more to the already 
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long history of our agricultural mistakes ; in such case, we 
should soon relapse into discouragement, and at last dis- 
cover that we had retrograded in place of having advanced. 

I address those especially who, like myself, after hav- 
ing tried other careers, hâve tumed towards a country 
life, disgusted by the révolutions of the times. In the 
bosom of nature, which changes not, they will find what 
they seek, — occupation in undisturbed quiet, with an in- 
dependence resulting from their labours, always provided 
they do not undertake too much at once. 

Those who may désire to dévote their time to agricul- 
tural improvements should, first of ail, study the local 
causes of what is called the routine. Very often thèse 
causes are only transitory, or accidentai, and may be boldly 
set aside. Often, also, they are deep-rooted and funda- 
mental, and failure is certain if they are attacked by 
direct means. The most prudent plan is, to proceed step 
by step, getting knowledge always by expérience, and 
leaving a large margin to time. If the practice which 
attempts to do without theory results in disappointment, 
the theory which prétends to dispense with practice is 
vain and rash. 

There is a radical différence, between France and Eng- 
land ; — in the one is to be found the extrême simplicity, 
and in the other the extrême variety, of the problem. In 
France the mistake is almost always committed of gener- 
alising too much, whereas nowhere is this less admissible 
owing to the immense variety of soils, climates, crops, races, 
origins, and social and economical conditions, which make 
an infinitely multiplied world of our apparent unity. 
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But to retum to thîs Essay, had I not feared to 
increase needlessly the bulk of the volume, I would hâve 
quotecl the numerous authorities from whence I hâve 
drawn information. I confine myself, however, to remark- 
ing hère, that^ independently of my own personal observa- 
tions diiring the four visits which I hâve paid to England 
since 1848, I hâve consulted principally the Lettei^a upon 
English Agriculture in 1851, byMr Caird, Commissioner 
for the Times (the best work of the kind which has ap- 
peared since Arthur Young), the excellent works of Messrs 
Porter and M'CuUoch, and the English periodical Maga- 
zines devoted to subjects of economy and agriculture. 

I cannot close this préface without also rendering my 
public acknowledgments to M. le Comte de Gasparin, 
who, diuîng two years, fulfilled the duties of Director- 
General of the Agricultural National Institute, and who, 
in that capacity, sought to encourage in every way the 
labours of myself and coUeagues. I could wish that this 
testimony of acknowledgment and respect from one of his 
most devoted coadjutors might soften this severe dis- 
appointment, which has come upon him in his old âge, 
after a life so nobly consecrated to the public good, and 
particularly to the advancement of national agriculture. 

L. L. 

Farib, IMMarcklSBi. 
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KÏÏBAL ECONOMY OF ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE SOIL AND CLIMATS. 



When the Great Exhibition attracted to London an im- 
mense concourae of the eurious from ail parte of the world, 
strangers were struck, but not astonished, at the great 
indxiBtrial and economical power of the English. People 
generally were prepared for the great show which the 
productions of Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and 
Leeds made under the transparent roof of the Chystal 
Palace ; and also for that other, and not less wonderful 
sight, the docks of London and Liverpool, with their 
immense piles of warehouses and countless shipping. But 
vhat caused surprise to more than one observer, was 
the agricultural development displayed in those depart- 
ments of the Exhibition set apart for implements of hiis- 
bandiy and English agricultural produce. Of tfais no 
idea had been formed. 

In France, perhaps, more than anywbere, and that too 
notwithstaading our proximity, the belief that agricul- 
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ture in England had been neglected for the sake of the 
manufacturing and mercantile interests, has hitherto 
been too prévalent. Ignorance of the principle and 
eflfects of Sir Kobert PeeUs customs' refomi has contri- 
buted to spread among us thèse erroneons ideas. The 
fact is, that English agriculture, taken as a whole, is at 
this day the first in the world ; and it is in the way of 
realising further progress. I design concisely to show its 
actual condition ; to point out the true causes of that con- 
dition ; and to draw inferences as to its future. France 
may dérive some useful lessons from this study. 

Nearly five years ago, a serions and disastrous crisis 
occurred, almost simultaneously, although from diflFerent 
causes, in the agricultural coiicems of the two coimtries. 
I shall attempt separately to estimate the beaiing of each. 
But first it is of conséquence to inquire what was the 
position of agriculture in the two countries previous 
to 1848. Two kinds of questions are connected with 
this comparison ; the one, fundamental, belonging to the 
entire history of their development ; the other transitory, 
arising out of the crisis. 

In the first place, we shall endeavour to give some 
account of the théâtre of agricultural opérations — the 
Soil. 

The British Isles hâve a total area of thirty-one miUiona 
of hectares,* or equal to about two-thirds of the French 
territory, which contains not less than fifty-three. But 
thèse thirty-one million hectares are far from being of 
imiform fertility ; on the contrary, they exhibit perhaps 
greater différences than are to be found in any other 
country. It h well known that the United Kingdom is 
divided into three principal sections — England, Scotland, 

* A hectares 24 English acres. In acres, the amount for the British Isles is 
77,894,483 : England proper, 32,342,400.— See PorUr'ê Prognsê,- J. D. 
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aad Ireland. Ënglaad alone forms about one-half of the 
whole territory, while Scotland and Ireland divide the 
remainder between them in nearly equal portions. Each 
of thèse three grand sections ahould itself be divided in 
respect to farming, as in other points of view, into two 
separate parts. 

England, into England proper and Walea ; Scotiand, 
into Highlands and Lowlanda ; Ireland, into south-east 
and north-w^t régions, Enonnous différences esist be- 
tween thèse différent districts. 

England proper — the largeat and richest portion of the 
three kingdoms — contains thirteen millions of hectares, or 
a little more than a third of the total estent of the British 
Isles, and equal to one-fourth of France. It ia this por- 
tion eapecîally which la now to be considered. In com- 
paring with it the best-cultivated fourth part of France — 
viz. the north-west angle, compriaing the ancient pro- 
vinces of Flanders, Artois, Picardy, Normandy, the Isle 
of France, and even adding to it the richest departments 
in other parts of the country — we hâve not an equal 
eîrtent of well-cultivated laud to oppose to it. Certain 
parts of our soil, such as almost the entire department of 
the Nord, and aome other detached districts, are snperior 
in productiveness to the beat of England : others, such 
as the departments of the Seine Inférieure, the Somme, 
Pas de Calais, and Oiae, may sustain a comparison ; 
but thirteen million hectarea, equal in cultivation to 
the thirteen million hectares of England, we do not 



Can it be that the soil and climate of England are 
naturaUy auperior to ours "i Far from it. One million 
hectares out of the thirteen remain entirely unproductive, 
having hitherto resisted ail attempts at cultivation ; of 
the lemaining fcwelvc^ two-thixds at least are ungrateful 
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and stubbom lands, which human indiistiy alone lias 
subdued. 

The southem point of the island — ^formîng the county 
of Comwall, and more than the half of Devonshire — ^is 
composed of granitic soils, similar to those of our Brit- 
tany. There, in the ancient forests of Exnioor and Dart- 
moor, the mountains which terminate at Land s End, and 
those vergîng on the Welsh peninsula, are nearlj one 
million hectares of little value. In the north, more 
mountains — those which separate Ëngland from Scot- 
land — cover with their ramifications the counties of Nor- 
thumberland, Ciunberland, Westmoreland, and parts of 
Lancashire, Durham, York, and Derbyshire. This région, 
which contains upwards of two million hectares, is worth 
scarcely more than the former. It is a country famous 
for its picturesque scenery, studded with lakes and water- 
falls ; but, like most picturesque countries, ofiering few 
resources for cultivation. 

Wherever the ground is not hilly, it is in gênerai natu- 
rally marshy. The counties of Lincoln and Cambridge, 
now reckoned, especially the first, among the most pro- 
ductive, were formerly but one vast marsh partially 
covered by the sea, like the polders of Holland opposite 
to them on the other side of the ChanneL Numerous 
peat-mosses still show the primitive state of the country. 
In other parts are extensive sands abandoned by the sea : 
the county of Norfolk, where that System of agriculture 
arose which has made the fortune of Ëngland, is nothing 
else. 

There remain the undulating hills, which form about 
half of the whole surface, and which are neither so dry 
as the moimtains, nor so wet as the undrained plains ; 
but thèse lands are not ail of the same geological forma- 
tion* The Thames basin is composed of a stiff clay. 
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called Landon day^ firom which bricks are made for the 
buildings of the immense capital, and which is tilled only. 
with difl&CTilty. The counties of Essex, Surrey, and 
Kent, as well as Middlesex, belong to this day bed,— r 
called in England sti^ landy and well known to every 
agriculturist as exceedingly troublesome, — which aggra- 
vâtes still further the coldness of the climate. Leffc to 
itsel^ this clay never dries in England; and when not 
transformed by manure and improved by draining, farmers 
despair of making anything of it. It prevails through- 
out the south-east, and also makes its appearance in many 
parts of the midland districts, as weU as in the east and 
north. 

A long band of chalky knds of indiffèrent quaUty runs 
through this great bed of day firom south to north, f orm- 
ing the greater portion of the counties of Hertford, Wilts, 
and Hants ; the chalk shows itsdf aknost in a pure state 
on the surface. 

The sandy clay lands, with calcareous subsoil, and 
the loams of the lower valleys, occupy only about four 
miUions of hectares. The rivers m this narrow island 
being shorter, and the valleys more confined than in 
other countries, alluvial lands are rather scarce. It is 
the light soils which predominate, what were formerly 
called poor lands. Tkese, not very long ago, were ex- 
tensive moors, coming up to the very gâtes of London on 
the west ; but now, through cultivation, they hâve become 
aknost as productive as the loams. A spécial method of 
working, suited to their nature, was necessary, in order 
to tum them to such good account. 

It is the same with the climate. British agriculturists 
hâve known well how to avail themselves of the pecu- 
liarities in their climate, for in itself there is nothing 
very seductive about it. Its mists and rains are pro- 
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verbial ; its extrême humidity is little favourable to 
wheat, which is the prime object of ail cultivation ; few 
plants ripen naturally under its dull sky ; it is propitious 
only to grasses and roots. Rainy sunmiers, late autunms, 
and mild winters, encourage, under the influence of an 
almost equal température, an evergreen végétation. Hère 
its action stops ; nothing need be asked of it which de- 
mands the intervention of that great producing power, 
the Sun. 

How superior are the soil and climate of France ! In 
comparing with England, not the fourth only, but the 
north-west half of our territory — that is to say, the 
thirty-six departments grouped aroimd Paris, exclusive 
of Brittany — we find more than twenty-two millions of 
hectares, which surpass in quality, as they do in extent, 
the thirteen miUions of English hectares. Scarcely any 
mountains ; few natural marshes ; extensive plains, sound 
almost throughout ; a soil sufficiently deep, and of a 
nature most favourable to production ; rich deposits in the 
broad valleys of the Loire and Seine, with their tribu- 
taries ; a climate not so moist, but warmer — ^less favour- 
able perhaps to meadow végétation, but more suitable for 
ripening wheat and other cereals ; ail the productions of 
England obtained with less trouble ; and, in addition, 
other valuable products, such as sugar, textile and olea- 
ginous plants, tobacco, wine, fruits, &c. 

It would be easy to carry out this comparison step by 
step, and to oppose, for example, to Leicestershire, which 
is the most naturally fertile of the English coimties, our 
magnificent department of the Nord, to the chalky lands 
of Wiltshire those of Champagne, sands to sands, clays 
to clays, loams to loams ; and thus find for most of the 
English districts one corresponding in the north of France. 
Such a detailed examination would demonstrate in some 
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measure acre by acre, and, with few exceptions, the supe- 
riority of our tenitory ; there are no lauds among the 
worst in France, for which we do net find atill worse on 
the other side of the Chanuel ; nor so rich in Ëngland, 
which with us may not be eqnalled, or even surpassed. 

Wales is juat a masa of mountains, covered with barren 
moors. Including the adjacent islands, and that part of 
England bordering upon it, it contains two millions of 
hectares, only half of which are capable of cultivation. 
In France, a simikr country ia to be found in the penin- 
Bula of Brittany, whose inhabitants are connected with 
the Welsh by a common origin. But besides that Brittany 
occupies relatively leaa space upon the map of France, 
the English Armorica is more ru^ed and wild than 
ours. The resemblance certainly ia not very perfect, 
excepting in some few localitiea. 

The two divisions of Scotland are pretty equal in 
estent, and are both well known by the names whîch 
poetry and romance bave rendered fJamiliar. The Low- 
lands occupy the aouth and east, the Highlands the north 
and weat. Each of thèse moieties, with adjacent islands, 
contain about four millions of hectares. 

The Highlands, without exception, form one of the most 
unfertile and uninhabitable countries in Europe. Imagina- 
tion pictures it only through the charming fanciea of the 
great Scotch novelist ; but if most of its scenery owes its 
réputation to its stérile grandeur, thèse mgged beauties 
are little capable of being brought under cultivation. It 
ia an immenae granits rock eut up into aharp peaks and 
deep precipicea, and, to add stUl more to its ruggedneas, 
extending into the most northerly latitudes. The High- 
lands face Norway, which in many respecta they resemble. 
The North Sea, which surrounds and pénétrâtes them in 
every direction, beats againat them with ita continuai 
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stonns ; their sides, unceasingly tom by winds, and 
flooded with those never-failing waters which collect and 
fonn immense lakes at their base, possess only hère and 
there a thin covering of vegetable soil. Winter lasts there 
nearly ail the year ; and the islands belonging to them — 
the Hébrides, Orkneys, and Shetlands — partake of the 
gloomy Icelandic character. More than three-foiirths of 
the Highlands is uncnltivated, and the small portion 
which it is possible to work requires ail the industry of 
the inhabitants to produce anything. Oats even do not 
always ripen there. 

Where is such a coimtry to be foimd in France 1 That 
most nearly resembling it is the nucleus of central moun- 
tains, with their ramifications, which cover some ten 
departments, and stretch to the Alps beyond the Khone 
— namely, the ancient provinces of Limousin, Auvergne, 
Vivarais, Forez, and Dauphiné ; but the departments of 
the Higher and Lower Alps, the poorest and most unpro- 
ductive of ail, and those of Lozère and Haute-Loire, which 
come next to them, are still greatly superior in natural 
resources to the celebrated coimties of Argyll and Inver- 
ness, and the still more inaccessible coimty of Suther- 
land, This superiority, more and more marked in Cantal, 
Puy-de-Dôme, Corrèze, Creuse, and Haute- Vienne, be- 
comes beyond ail comparison when we come to oppose 
to the best straths of the Highlands the Limagne 
d'Auvergne and the valley of Grésivaudan, — those two 
paradises of the cultivator dropped into the midst of our 
mountainous région. 

Even the Lowlands of Scotland are far from being 
everjrwhere susceptible of cultivation. Numerous ridges 
cross the country, and may almost be said to unité the 
Northumberland mountains to the Grampians. Out of 
the four millions of hectares two are nearly unproductive ; 
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tbe other two exhlbit almoBt eretywhere prodigies of the 
most improved farmÎDg, eapecially in tbe neighbotirhood 
of Edinbur^ and Pertb ; — but only one million of hectares 
are of rich and deep soil ; the rest la poor and thin. As 
to climate, it is sufBcient to bear in mind that Edinburgh 
is in the same latitude as Copenhagen and Moscow. Snow 
and rain fall in great abuudance, and the fruits of the 
earth hâve only s short and precariouâ summer for bring- 
ing them to maturity. 

The part of France which beat corresponds with the 
Lowlands of Scotland is the ten departments which 
form the eastem frontier, eztending from the Ardennea 
to Dauphiné by the Vosges and Jura ; but thèse again 
are superior both in soil and climate. Nature has made 
the pastures of Lorraine and Franche-Comté at least eqiial 
to thoae of Ayr and Galloway, and Alsace îs better than 
the Lothians. The most northerly point of this région is 
six degrees south of Berwick, and its most southem is 
in the same latitude as Yenice ; the hot air of Italy blows 
as far as Lyons. 

Of the two divisions of Ireland, that of the north-west, 
embracing a fourth of the island, and comprehending 
the province of Connaught, with the adjacent countieB of 
Donegai, Clare, and KeiTy, resembles Wales, and even, in 
its worst parts, the Highlands of Scotland. Hère again are 
two millions of unsightly hectares, the fiightful aspect of 
which has given rise to the national proverb, " Go to the 
devil or Connaught." The other, or south-east and much 
larger division, aince it embraces three-fourths of the island, 
and includes the provinces of Leinster, Ulster, and Mun- 
ster, equal to about six millions of hectares, is at least 
equal in natural fertility to England proper. It is not 
aÛ, however, equally good ; the amount of humidity there 
is still greater than in Ëngland. Extensive bogs covër 
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about a tenth of the surface ; more than another tenth îs 
occupied with mountains and lakes. In fact, five only 
out of the eight millions of hectares in Ireland are culti- 
vated.* 

Deducting the north-west of France, which we hâve 
compared to England, and the middle and east to Scot- 
land, the south only remains for comparison with Ireland. 
This comparison holds goodinsome respects, for the south of 
France, with référence to the north,is a distinct country, and 
inferior in acquired richness, just as Ireland is in respect to 
England ; but hère the likeness stops, for in every other 
respect no two things can be more dissimilar. The com- 
parison, as in the former instances, and perhaps even to 
a greater degree, is in favour of France. Our southern 
région extends from the mouth of the Garonne to that 
of the Var ; it contains some twenty departments and 
thirteen millions of hectares ; it has also its mountainous 
parts in the Pyrénées and Cévennes. But there is a 
vast différence in fruitfulness between the mountains of 
Hérault and Gard, which produce silk, and even some 
Pyrenean cantons, where cultivation may be carried to 
the verge of perpétuai snow, and the bleakness of Con- 
naught and Donegal. The further we descend into 
the plains, the superiority becomes more and more 
striking, notwithstanding the natural advantages of 
Ireland, which hâve acquired for it the poetical cog- 
nomen of First flower of the earth, and first gem of 
the sea. 

The flat coimtry which extends across the island, from 
Dublin to the bay of Galway, and which is the pride of Ire- 
land, is surpassed in richness, as well as in extent, by the 
magnificent valley of the Garonne, one of the finest agri- 

* 12,125,280 acres out of 19,441,944.— J. P. 
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CTiltural countries in the world. The Golden Vale, which 
is the boast of Limerick, the pastnres on the banks of the 
Shannon, the deep lands around Belfast, so favourable to 
the production of flax, are doubtless of great value ; but 
the vineyards of Médoc, the soils of Comtat, which grow 
madder, those of Languedoc, where com and maize suc- 
ceed each other, and those of Provence, where the olive 
and orange ripen, are more valuable still. Ireland has 
over England this advantage — she has less clay, sand, and 
chalk, and her soil generally is of good quality ; but the 
south of France has the advantage of her in sky. The 
Irish bogs find no équivalent in the marshy landes of 
Gascogne and Camargue, which are not so unsuitablé 
for production. 

Thus oiir territory is superior in ail points to Great 
Britain, not only in extent, but in fertility. Our north- 
west région is more valuable than England and Wales, 
the middle and east than Scotland, and the south than 
Ireland. 

It is now more than sixty years since that great agri- 
cultural authority, Arthur Young, admitted this natural 
superiority of our soil and climate. At the conclusion of 
his AgricuUural Tour in France during 1787-90, he 
says, " I now come to pass in review ail the provinces of 
France, and I believe that kingdom to be superior to 
England as regards soil. The proportion of bad lands in 
England, as compared to the extent of the country, is 
greater than in France ; there is nowhere that prodigious 
quantity of dry sand which is found in Norfolk and 
SujBfolk. The marshes, heaths, and landes, so common in 
Brittany, Anjou, Maine, and Guienne, are much better 
than ours. The Scotch and Welsh mountains are not 
to be compared in point of soil to those of the Pyrénées, 
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Auvergne, Dauphiné, Provence, and Languedoc. As to 
the clay soils, they are nowhere so stiff as in England ; 
and in France I Lave never met with any clay like that 
of Sussex/' This celebrated agriculturist renders similar 
homage to the sky of France. " We know,'' says he with 
pride, " how to tum our climate to hest accounty and the 
French in this respect are stiU in their infancy!^ But as 
regards the intnnsic value of the two climates, he does 
not hesitate to give ours the préférence. This conviction 
is repeated in every page of his book ; and yet, in spite of 
exceptions of détail — numerous, no doubt, but which do 
not destroy the broad fact — ^England, even previous to 
1848, was better cultivated and more productive over 
an equal surface, than the north-west of France. The 
Lowlands of Scotland at least rivalled the east; and 
even Ireland, poor as it is, was richer in production than 
our south. The Highlands of Scotland alone, as a whole, 
are surpassed by their corresponding région, and that not 
from any fault of the inhabitants, There is, however, a 
portion of the French territory beyond the Continental 
bounds, which may be compared to the Scotch Highlands 
for the actual value of its productions, notwithstanding 
the great disproportion between their natural resources. 
I mean the island of Corsica. And this comparison may 
be extended still further : both coimtries are difficult of 
approach, and both were at one time possessed by an im- 
tamable race of herdsmen and robbers. 

If France has remained behind the United Kingdom, 
she is considerably in advance of the other nations of the 
world, excepting Belgium and Upper Italy, which possess 
superior natural advantages. The causes of this relative 
inferiority, however, do not originate with our agricultural 
population — ^the mostlaborious, intelligent, ând economical. 
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perhaps, that exist. Thèse causes are manifold and 
deeply seated ; and I propose to inquire into them ; but 
first I must prove what I hâve advanced. For this pur- 
pose, I am obliged to enter into some détails which are 
purely agricultural. I proceed, then, to show, in the first 
place, how it is that English agriculture is richer than ours, 
and shall then inquire why it is so. 
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CHAPÏER IL 

SHEEP. 

The most striking feature in English agriculture, as com- 
pared to ours, consists in the number and quaKty of 
its sheep. One bas only to pass through any of the 
English counties, even by railway, to discover that Eng- 
land feeds a proportionately greater number of sheep than 
France ; it requires only a glance at any one of thèse 
animais to see that they are much larger in the average, 
and must give a greater weight of méat than ours. TÎie 
truth of this must be perfectly obvions to the most super- 
ficial observer ; and it is not only confirmed by an atten- 
tive examination of the facts of the case, but such an 
inquiry leads to the discovery of unexpected results. 
That which to the mère traveller is simply a matter of 
curiosity, becomes for the agriculturist and economist the 
Bubject of investigations, which astonish even him from 
the immensity of the results. 

The English farmer, with that instinctive calculation 
which distinguishes the class, has not failed to observe 
that of ail animais the sheep is the easiest to feed, the 
one which dérives the greatest benefit from the food 
which it consumes, and at the same time gives the most 
active and rich manure for fertilising the land. His first 
object consequently is, to keep a great many sheep. In 
Great Britain there are immense farms which hâve 
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scarcely any other stock. While our farmers hâve had 
their attention distracted by many other things, the rear- 
ing of the sheep tribe has from time immémorial been 
considered by our neighbours as the most important of 
agricultural pursuits. As if symbolical of the importance 
which the nation attaches to this production, the Lord 
Chancellor of England, as Président of the House of Lords, 
sits upon a wool sack (so called). Mutton also is highly 
appreciated by the English. 

For the last hundred years France and the British Isles 
hâve kept equal pace in the number of their . sheep ; in 
both countries it has doubled. It is calculated that in 
1750 each possessed from seventeen to eighteen million 
head ; at présent the numbers may be reckoned at thirty- 
five millions. The French officiai statistics give thirty- 
two millions, and M'Culloch makes the number the same 
for the United Kingdom ; * but both I believe are a little 
understated. This apparent similarity, however, conceals 
a serious inequaUty. The thirty-five millions of English 
sheep live upon thirty-one millions of hectares, those of 
France upon fifty-three. To hâve proportionately as great 
a number as our neighbours we should hâve sixty millions. 

This différence, which so far is material, is farther in- 
creased when we compare France with England proper ; 
the two other portions of the United Kingdom hâve but 
few sheep relatively to their extent. Scotland, in spite 
of ail her endeavours, can maintain only about four 
millions ; Ireland, which from its pastures ought to rival 
England, reckons at most only two millions upon eight 
millions of hectares ; and this is not one of the least of the 
marks of its inferiority. England alone has about thirty 
millions upon fifteen millions of hectares, or proportion- 
ately three times more than France. 
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To this numerical différence has to be added a no less 
important différence in the quaUty. 

For a century past, independently of previous progress, 
which had been greater in England than with us, the 
two countries bave pursued two opposite objects in the 
rearing of their flocks. In France wool has been looked 
upon as the principal product, and méat the accessory ; 
in England, on the contrary, the wool has been looked 
upon as the accessory, and méat the chief production. 
From this simple distraction, which at first sight appears 
unimportant, arise différences in results which count by 
hundreds of millions of francs. 

The efforts which France has made during the last 
eighty yearô to improve the race of sheep may be summed 
up almost entirely in the introduction of mérinos. Spain 
formerly was the sole possessor of this superior breed, 
formed by slow degrees upon the immense table-land of 
Castile. The réputation of Spanish wools induced many 
other nations of Europe, especially Saxony, to try the 
importation of the breed. This experiment having suc- 
ceeded, France also desired to attempt it, and that excel- 
lent prince, Louis XVI., who gave the impetus to aU the 
profiress since realised, solicited and obtaiaed from the 
Lg of Spain a Spanish flock for his farm of RambouiUet. 
This flock, improved, and to a certain extent remodelled 
by attentive care, is the stock from which almost ail the 
mérinos m France are derived. Two other sub-races, 
also of Spanish origin, those of Perpignan and Naz, hâve 
been surpassed by this one. 

The French proprietors and fariners hesitated very 
much at first to adopt this innovation, and in consé- 
quence of the Révolution many years elapsed before any 
important results were ojbtained. It was scarcely before 
the establishment of the Empire that the advantages of 
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the new race began to be understood. The movement, 
once begun, gradually advanced; and additional spirit 
was given to it by the great profits realised. 

Much of the success of our farmers, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, dates fix)m this period. The 
breeding of rams for propagating the race had become a 
very lucrative business in the first years of the Restora- 
tion. A Rambouillet ram was sold for 3870 francs 
(£155) in 1825. The fact is, that while the indigenous 
sheep gave barely a few pounds of coarse wool, the 
merino fleece gave double or treble the weight of fine 
wool of great^r value. This profit was considérable ; it 
appeared sufficient to our farmers, who could imagine 
notinng beyond. Thus it was dxTt the propagatioTof 
mérinos was considered in France as the suprême object 
which rural economy had to attain in the rearing of 
sheep. About one-fourth of the French sheep at the pré- 
sent day consists of mérinos and half-bred mérinos ; the 
rest hâve at the same time improved, both in carcass and 
wool, aimply by means of more skiU in their management 
and better food. Without fear of exaggeration, it may 
be said that the income of France from sheep has quad- 
rupled during the last hundred years, although the num- 
ber of thèse animais has only doubled. This is no doubt 
a considérable advance ; but we are now about to point 
out a much greater, in comparing the history of the 
French flocks for the last hundred years with that of the 
English for the same period. 

England has always possessed a great many sheep ; 
the British Isles were celebrated for this even in the time 
of the Romans. The primitive races lived in a wild state, 
and their descendants are still to be found in the Welsh 
mountains, the Comish peninsula, and the Highlands of 

B 
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Scotland, where, through time, the nature of the soil and 
climate has only made them more hardy. Nearly three 
centuries ago, at the period when commercial and manu- 
facturing enterprise began to develop itself in Europe, the 
breeding of sheep took a start in England unusual else- 
where : wool was then the spécial object, as with us now 
in France. The distinguishing feature was between long 
and short wool breeds, the former being the most highly 
esteemed. Thus when we commenced to give our atten- 
tion to the breeding of sheep, England was greatly in 
advance of us ; and this advance became more marked 
by the new révolution, which established in England the 
superiority of méat over wool as a production. 

About the time that the French Govemment sought to 
introduce mérinos into France, experiments of the same 
kind were made in England. Following the example of 
Louis XVI., George III., who paid a good deal of attention 
to agriculture, on several occasions caused Spanish sheep 
to be brought over, which he placed upon his own lands. 
Those first imported died ; the wetness of the pastures 
engendered diseases which soon destroyed them. Subsé- 
quent importations were placed upon drier land, and 
they survived. From this time it was demonstrated that 
the climate of England, although it limited the propaga- 
tion of mérinos, was not, at ail events, an insuperable 
obstacle to their introduction. Certain noblemen and 
celebrated agriculturists actively engaged in the endea- 
vour to naturalise this new race ; but the farmers from 
the first made more serions objections than that of 
climate. Ideas had changed, and the importance of the 
sheep as an animal for food began to be foreseen. By 
degrees this new idea predominated ; the Spanish breed 
has been abandoned even by those who at first vaimted 
it most^ and now neither mérinos nor half-merinos are to 
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be foimd in England, except among amateurs, as objecta 
more of curiosity than bf profit. 

The greatest promoter of this préférence was the cele- 
brated Bakewell, a man of genius in his way, who bas 
donc as- much towards enriching his country as his con- 
temporaries Arkwright and Watt. Before his day the 
English sheep was not fit for the butcher till the âge at 
which ours are now slaughtered ; that is to say, about 
four or five years old. Bakewell thought, very justly, 
that if it were possible to bring sheep to their fuU 
development before that âge — ^to make them fit for being 
killed at two years old, for example — the produce of the 
flocks by this single means would be doubled. With 
that persévérance which characterises his nation, he suc- 
cessfuUy carried out this idea at his farm of Dishley 
Grange, in Leicestershire, after many years of labour and 
expense. 

The breed thus obtained by Bakewell is called the new 
LeicesteTy from the county, or Dishley^ from the name 
of the farm, where it took its rise. This extraordinaiy 
breed, unrivalled in the world for precocity, produces 
animais which may be fattened as early as one year old, 
and in every case hâve reached their ftill growth before 
the end of the second year. To this invaluable quality 
is added a perfection of shape, which renders them more 
fleshy and heavier for their size than any known breed. 
They give on an average 1 00 Ib. of méat net^ and some- 
times more. 

The means adopted by Bakewell for obtaining such a 
marvellous resuit, is known to ail breeders by the name 
of sdectian. It consists in choosing individuals of a breed 
exhibiting in the greatest degree the qualities desired to 
be perpetuated, and to make use of such only for repro- 
ducing. At the end of a certain number of générations,- 
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following always the same principle, the points selected 
in ail the reproducers, both maie and female, become per- 
manent ; and thus the breed is established. This mode 
of proceeding appears extremely simple ; but what is less 
80, is the choice of those qualities to be reproduced, in 
order to arrive at the best resnlt. Many breeders mis- 
take thèse, and, in a measure, work contrary to their 
desired object. 

Before Bakewell's time, the farmers on the rich plains 
of Leicestershire, in their désire to produce the greatest 
possible quantity of méat, sought, above ail, great size in 
their sheep. One of the merits of the illustrions farmer 
of Dishley Grange, was his appréhension of more certain 
methods for increasing the yield of butcher-meat ; and 
that precocity for fattening on the one hand, and round- 
ness of form on the other, were of greater importance 
than excessive development of bone. The new Leicesters 
are not bigger than those they hâve replaced ; but the 
breeder can now send three to market in the same space 
of time that it formerly took him to prépare one ; and if 
they are not taller, they are broader, rounder, and hâve a 
greater development in those parts which give most flesh. 
Of bone, they hâve absolutely no greater amount than is 
necessary to support them, and almost ail their weight is 
pure méat. 

England was astonished when the results announced 
by Bakewell were definitively attained. The originator 
of the new breed, who, like ail good Englishmen, looked 
especially to profit, reaped great advantage from the 
émulation excited by his discovery. As everybody 
wished to hâve Dishley blood, it occurred to Bakewell to 
let out his rams in place of selling them. The first he 
let^ retumed him only 22 francs (18s.) a-head. This was 
in 1 760, when his breed had not reached its perfection ; 
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but in proportion as he continued to make progress, and 
the réputation of his flock increased, his priées rose 
rapidly ; and in 1789, a society having been formed for 
the propagation of his breed, he let his rams to it for one 
season, at the enormous price of 6000 guineas (more than 
150,000 jfrancs). It has been estimated that in the fol- 
lowing years the farmers of the midland counties spent 
as much as £100,000 a-year (2,500,000 francs), in the 
hire of rams. In spite of ail his endeavours to keep the 
monopoly, Bakewell was not the only one who let rams : 
this business spread around him, and many flocks were 
formed affcer the model of his own. 

The wealth which Bakewell has conferred upon his 
country is incalculable. If it were possible to compute 
what the Dishley breed has yielded to English agricultu- 
rists during the last eighty years, the results shown would 
be truly enormous. 

But this is not ail. Bakewell has not only produced a 
particular kind of sheep, which realises the maximum of 
precocity and retum, but he has pointed out the means 
by which the indigenous races placed in other circura- 
stances may bë improved. The pure Dishley does not 
thrive equally well everywhere. Bred upon wet and fertile 
plains, it succeeds only in like situations. It is quite an 
artificial race — therefore deHcate ; rather of a sickly con- 
stitution, precocity being only a disposition to prématuré 
old âge ; and its conformation incapacitating it for exer- 
tion, it must hâve, together with a cool climate and abun- 
dance of food, almost entire repose and constant attention, 
which it repays with usury, it is true, but which it is not 
always possible to give. 

Like every other country, the soil of England may 
be divided into three parts — ^plains, uplands, and moun- 
tains. The Dishley breed is the type of the sheep of 
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the plains, and the one superior model which ail breeds 
should resemble as much as possible. Two others hâve 
been selected, the one a little inferior to the Dishley, but 
always tending towards it, constituting the type of the 
higher ground — the sheep of the sovth dovms of Sussex ; 
the other, inferiôr, in its tum, to the soutk downs^ but 
still somewhat similar in character, has become the type 
of the mountainous country ; it is that which took its 
rise in the north of Northumberland, between England 
and Scotland, among the Cheviot mountains. 

The south downs of Sussex are ranges of calcareous 
hills, averaging a breadth of about five miles, by sixty 
in length, running east aad west along the coaats of 
the channel opposite to France. The beautiful town 
of Brighton, celebrated for its sea-bathing, and which 
every year attracts a large concourse of English fashion- 
ables, is situated at the front of thèse hills, which hâve 
an appearance peculiar to England ; they are entirely 
destitute of trees, show hère and there patches of heath, 
but are otherwise covered with a fine short and close 
grass. From time immémorial thèse pastures hâve been 
used for feeding sheep, for which they are admirably 
adapted ; but the ancient race of thèse downs was small 
and coarse, and yielded little méat ; otherwise their 
mutton was highly esteemed, and their wool in request 
for certain descriptions of cloth. 

A proprietor of the district, called John EDman, about 
the year 1780 applied himself to the improvement of 
this race, upon the principles which succeeded so well 
with Bakewell in improving the long-woolled race. One 
particular circumstance admitted of his making such a 
trial with some chance of success ; ail along the Sussex 
hiUs there extends a strip of low and cultivated lands, 
capable of fumishing, and which in effect did provide, a 
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supply of artificial nourislunent for the down sheep 
durîng the winter. What keeps the mountain sheep gène- 
rally in low condition, is not so much the shortness of the 
pastore duiing snmmer, as the almost entire want of food 
in winter. The truth of this has been abundantly de- 
monstrated by the experiments of EUman and his suc- 
cessors with the down sheep. 

As soon as this sheep had a good winter regimen added 
to its summer food, it was observed rapidly to acquire a 
fdller development : and as, at the same time, by a careful 
sélection of ^producers, attention was directed to give it 
as much as possible aptitude for early fattening, and that 
perfection of shape which characterises the Dishley, the 
Southdowns hâve at last become ahnost rivais of Bake- 
well's race. At the présent day, after seventy years 
of skilful treatment, the Southdown sheep gives on 
an average 80 to 100 Ib. net of mutton. They fatten 
generally about two years old, and are sold after their 
second clip.* Their mutton is considered superior to the 
new Leicester ; their fleece, like their carcass, has doubled 
in weight; and as they are continued on the same summer 
pasturage to which they were accustomed, they hâve re- 
tained their primitive robust and hardy constitution. 

It is calculated that the downs of Sussex and neigh- 
bouring plains feed now a million of the improved breed ; 
and the race is not confined to its ancient limits, but is 
widely spread to distant quarters, either as an entire sub- 
stitute for local varieties, or to mix with, and remodel, 
those by crossing. It has made its way wherever the soil, 
not rich enough for the Dishley breed, is yet sufficiently 
80 to provide a proper quantity of winter food in addition 
to good sunmier pasture. It prédominâtes in ail the dis- 
tricts of lime formation, tends to displace the old breeds 

* We belieye few maies ever reach this âge. — J. D. 
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of Berks, Hants, aud Wiltshire, and îs found again as far 
north as Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

The history of the Cheviot sheep is not quite so bril- 
liant as that of the Dishleys and Southdowns. Notwith- 
standing, the breed is not less valuable than the others 
— inasmuch as it is a means by which every possible 
advantage is obtained from cold and uncultivated régions. 
Emanating from the mountains lying between the high 
chains of England and the cultivated lands, like the 
Southdowns it owes its improvement to a supplément of 
artificial nourishment during winter ; so far at least as 
the wild district it inhabits permits. Besides, it has been as 
much as any other the object of sélections conducted with 
great care, and its shape is now as perfect as can well be. 
The improved Cheviot sheep fatten in their third year,* 
and yield on an average 60 to 80 Ib. of excellent méat. 
Their fleece is thick and short. They spend even the 
winter months upon their native mountains, exposed to 
ail the inclemencies of the seasons, and are seldom shel- 
tered in folds. 

In England the Cheviots hâve scarcely been introduced 
anywhere out of their native districts, excepting in the 
most mountainous parts of Wales and Comwall. In 
Scotland, whither they were imported by Sir John Sin- 
clair, they hâve spread widely. They commenced by 
invading the Highlands of the south, and from thence, 
following the line of the Grampians, hâve penetrated as 
far as the extrême north, where they increase rapidly. 
Everywhere in thèse high and stormy régions they dispute 
the ground with another still wilder race — ^the black-faced 
sheep of the heather — ^which by degrees leave to the new- 
comers the best walks, in order to take refuge upon the 
wildest sunmdts. 

* Many now in their second. — J. D. 
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Thèse three breeds tend now to absorb ail others, and 
take entire possession of Great Britain. Some local varie- 
ties^ remain, however, and develop themselves separately. 
Such are those of Romney Marsh in Kent, those of the 
uplands or Cotswold hills of Gloucestershire, the long- 
wool races of Lincoln and Teeswater,* the short-wool of 
Dorset and Herefordshire, &c. Ail thèse breeds are im- 
proved upon the principles followed with the Dishley, 
Southdowns, and Cheviots. Throughout England, the 
sheep farmer now seeks either to improve his breed by 
itself, or by crossing it with others already improved, or 
else he substitutes one of thèse breeds for his own — 
whichever method appears to him most eflScacious for 
increasîng the precocity and giving roundness of form to 
his produce. It may be said that the genius of Bakewell 
pervades aU his countrymen. 

Let us attempt a rough comparison between the an- 
nual produce derived by the two countries from this 
equal number of sheep. 

The production of wool in France may be put down at 
about sixty millions of kilos.t This production in England 
is reckoned at 550,000 packs, of 240 Ib. English, equal 
to sixty millions of kilos also. The two countries would 
then be on an equal footing as regards wool ; but England 
takes the lead in an enormous ratio when the question 
cornes to be of méat. 

About ten millions of head are annually slaughtered in 
the British Isles, of which eight millions belong to Eng- 
land alone, yielding, at the average weight of thirty-six 
kilos (80 Ib.) of net méat, three hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of kilos. 

* The loug-wools of Liucoln bave of late nsen into greater fiiTour; aud 
eome tplendid spécimens hâve recently been exhibited at the great Shows in 
England. — J. D. t A kilogramme « 2} Ib. English. 
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In France there are about eight millions * of head 
slaughtered, which, at the average weight of eighteen 
kilos of net méat, equal to one-half the weight of the 
Elnglish sheep, give one hundred and forty-four millions 
of kilos. 

From whence it foUows that the produce jfrom the 
thirty-five millions of French sheep wonld be represented 
by the following figures : — 

Wool, 60,000,000 of Idlofl. 

Méat, . 144^000,000 „ 

And the retum from the thirty-five millions of English 
sheep by thèse — 

Wool, . 60,000,000 of kilofl. 

Méat, 360,000,000 „ 

Thèse figures, doubtless, are not of mathematical cor- 
rectness, but they are near enough the truth to give a 
suffîcient idea of the gênerai facts. I hâve rather reduced 
than added to the results given by the statistics in the 
estimate relating to England, and on the other hand 
rather increased those as to France. David Low, the 
leamed Professer of Agriculture in the University of 
Edinburgh, in his DomesticcUed Animais of the Britisk 
Islandsy pubUshed several years ago, sets down the value 
of wool annually produced in England, at 227,000,000 
of francs ; but this estimate is evidently exaggerated. 
The French commentator of David Low reckons at the 
same time the produce of English sheep in méat, at six 
hundred and forty millions of kilos, which is an impossi- 
bUity, even supposing ail the English sheep were Dish- 
leys. On the other hand, M. Moreau de Jonnès, in his 
agricultural statistics drawn up from officiai documents, 
estimâtes six millions as the number of head slaughtered 
in France, thirteen kilos as the average yield, and eighty 
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miUious of kilos the total produce. I hâve raised ail thèse 
averages, as appearing to me too low.^ 

It is easy to foresee how this resuit, which appears 
already so great for the British Isles, becomes enormous 
when speaking of England alone. England feeds two 
sheep per hectare, whilst the average for France is only 
two-thirds of a head ; and the produce of the English 
sheep being besides double that of the French, it fol- 
lows that the average retum of an English sheep-farm is 
six times greater than a French one. 

This sad disproportion does not hold good, doubtless, 
for some French farms, where the rearing of sheep is as 
well understood as in England, and where they are even in 
the way of excelling our neighbours by a judicious mix- 
ture of English and Merino blood. It is sufl5cienl to refer, 
among others, to the magnificent flocks of M. Pluchet at 
Trappes (Seine-et-Oise), that of M. Malingié at La Char- 
moise (Loir-et-Cher), and the crossings which are being 
carried on in the State folds, particularly at Alfort. But 
France in gênerai remains far behind. Ireland, alone of 
the British Isles, is on a par with us as regards sheep ; 
even Scotland is superior ; and thèse figures, in themselves 
so striking, are far from showing the full amount of bene- 

* Theçe calcolations are no doubt perfectiy sufficient» up to the measure of the 
information we poesess, to warrant the striking resuit as to the superiority of 
British agriculture at which M. LaTeigne arrives ; and we hâve been surprised, 
from the nature of the materials with which he has had to deàl, on this as on 
other occasions, at the superior discrimination he shows in the estimate which he 
adopta. It is well Imown that in this country no means hâve hitherto ezisted 
capable of affording correct data as to our agricultural wealth ; and the vague 
and Tarions statements upon many points which our beat statisticians put forth, 
atteet too truly that we are more indebted to individual ingenuity and bold 
asBumption for attempted definite résulta, than to any opportunity of access, on 
the part of those who hazard snch conclusions, to superior information. It is 
beliered they manage thèse matters better in France. We hâve no means of 
showing precisely the total number of live stock maintainod in Qreat Britain, far 
leea of asoertaining the numbers annually slaughtered ; and we know this has 
been variously estimated at from a third up to fùlly two-fifths of the whole— 
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fit which English agriculture dérives from its sheep. It 
must not be forgotten that this valuable animal not only 
gives its méat and wool to the farmer, but further en- 
riches him by its manure ; and ail this retum is obtained, 
while ameliorating the soil which produces it. This is in 
some measure the perfection of rural economy. 

If we now extend our view beyond Europe to the 
British colonies, we there find the rearing of sheep carried 
on with a marked prédilection for the example set by the 
mother country. The population there being fewer and 
more scattered, and wealth consisting more particularly 
in exports, wool, and not méat, becomes the object of pro- 
duction. At the very time when England was getting quit 
of her mérinos, she was importing them into her colonies. 
At the antipodes are found uninhabited régions of bound- 
less extent, admirably suited to the Spanish race. That 
breed is there extensively propagated, and a new world 
has been created ; magnificent towns hâve sprung up, as 
if by enchantment, upon thèse désert lands. Thither the 
Btream of British émigration flows in a continuons tide ; 
and yet it is a feeble animal — ^the sheep — which produces 
ail thèse wonders. At one time the people of England 

though we believe the former, as adopted by our author, will be found nearest 
the truth. With regard to wool, again, we feel inclined to adopt a much higher 
Buperiority for England eren than that above set down ; for supposiug the num- 
bers of sheep in France and the British Isles to be alike, the greater size and 
nature of the wool of the m^jority of the sheep of the latter country may fairly 
be assumed as producing a fleece nearly twice the weight of the merinos'of France. 
Upon the whole, then, we hare no doubt, upon this same number of sheep said to 
be produced in France and England, the latter will yield. upon an average fifty 
per cent greater weight of woo). This, allowing for the greater number pre- 
sumed to be clipped in France from the smaller proportionate number slaughtered, 
as we hâve seen — and assuming, as we are bound to do, a less price for the ooarser 
variety grown hère — may be held as showing the relative wUue of the wool of the 
two countries to be as sizty to seventy-two, thus giving a still more &vourable 
reeult for Qreat Britain. We should not be surprised that Profesaor Low's esti- 
mate in this matter will be found to come nearest the truth. — J. D. 
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were very much afraid that the gold discovery would 
cause an abandonment of the pastures; but thèse fears 
are a little calmedy and the sheep disputes attention 
even with the gold. 

At the commencement of the présent century, England 
imported half of hér foreign wools from Spain, but that 
country now appears only nominally upon her import 
lists. Countries which, fifty years ago, did not give a 
pound of wool, the names even of which were scarcely 
known, figure upon thèse lists for enormous quantities. 
Among thèse are the British colonies in AustraUa, which 
fiimish forty million pounds of wool, the Cape of Good 
Hope and the British possessions in India, which send 
home ten to twelve million. Thèse wools are of excel- 
lent quality, and improve every day. The producers 
from thèse far-oflF countries corne to bid against our far- 
mers for the Bambouillet rams, for which they give long 
priées. Adding to her own the produce of her colonial 
sheep, England every year realises six hundred to seven 
hundied millions of francs, which she afterwards doubles 
by her manufactures. What a wonderfiil power of hu- 
man industry, that can thus tum the gifts of Providence 
to such good account ! 

Surpassed in the production of méat by the European 
portion of the British empire, France is again lefb behind 
in the production of wool by the colonies and mother 
country together. Yet, both at home and in our African 
colony, which is much nearer to us than the Australian 
colonies are to England, we hâve abundant means for 
rivalling her. The same distinction which exists between 
England and her colonies may some day probably exist 
also between our own country and colony. Our breeders, 
without altogether renouncing wool, will hâve their 
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attention directed more than hitherto to the production 
of méat. The Algerian breeders, in their tum, hâve a 
wide field open to them for the production of wool. 
The impulse is given from ail quarters, and great pro- 
gress is made every day in this double path ; but we are 
a little late in setting ont, and Englknd has such a start 
of us, that we shall find it difficult to overtake her. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CATTLK 

The superiority of British huabandry to ours is not 
quite BO great in cattle as it is in sheep. There is still, 
however, a sensible diflFerence. 

The number of homed cattle possessed by France is 
reckoned at ten million head. The United Kingdom feeds 
somewhat less, say about eight million ; but if the actual 
number be less, the proportionate quantity is not so. 
Of this number England and Wales count five million 
head, Scotland one million, and Ireland two million ; 
that is, England has one head for every three hectares, 
Scotland one to eight hectares, and Ireland one to four. 
Thus the average of France is in reality superior only to 
Scotland ; and then it is her soil which causes the excep- 
tion. We are even below Ireland, and a long way below 
England. So much for numbers ; in quality our inferi- 
ority is greater. 

There are three descriptions of produce which man 
may demand from cattle, besides the manure, the hide, 
and the oflFal — namely, their labour, their milk, and their 
flesh. Of thèse three the least profitable is the first ; and 
we hère again find a distinction quite analogous to that 
which we observed in respect to sheep ; for while the French 
agriculturist requires labour from his cattle, in préférence 
to everything else, the British agriculturist looks chiefly 
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to the milk and the méat. This second distinctive feature 
has led to différences almost as marked as the first. Let 
us, in the j&rst place, consider the milk produce in the two 
countries. France possesses four millions of cows, and 
the United Eangdom three millions. But three-fourths 
of the French cows are not really milch cows, and almost 
ail the English ones are. The exigencies of labour re- 
quiring a strong and hardy race, agrée badly with the 
condition favourable to an abundant supply of milk. 
Bad food, want of care, absence of ail précaution in the 
sélection of reproducers, and probably also, in the most 
southem districts, the drought and heat of the climate, — 
thèse complète what labour had already begun. In those 
parts of France where the attention of breeders has been 
directed, from local circumstances, to the production of 
milk, results equal, and often superior, to those obtained in 
England show that, generally speaking, we are placed in 
as favourable a position for this kind of husbandry as our 
neighbours ; but if our milch cows are as good, and some- 
times better than theirs, they are not so widely difiused. 
There is no breed of cows in England superior appa- 
rently to our Flemish, Norman, and Breton cows, for the 
quantity and quality of their milk, nor for the propor- 
tionate retum in milk for the quantity of food consumed. 
As to dairy produce, if English cheese is in gênerai 
superior to ours, French butter is better than English; 
there is nothing in England to be compared with the 
better qualities of butter made in Brittany and Nor- 
mandy. In spite of thèse unquestionable advantages, 
the total produce of the English cows in milk, butter, 
and cheese, far exceeds that of the French, although the 
latter are more numerous, and in certain districts as good 
or even better milkers. It is the generality of a practice 
only which can produce great results in agriculture ; and 
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in England it is the universal custom to keep one or 
Beveral milch cows. 

The milch cow race par excellence of the British empire 
comes originally from those islands of the Chamiel which 
are detached fragments of our Normandy. The breed 
usually goes under the name of Aldemey, or, in French, 
Aurigny. The greatest précautions are adopted for 
maintaining the purity of this race, which is, after ail, 
only a variety of our own. A large number of heifers 
are bred in the Channel Islands and sold into England, 
where they are in great request among the wealthy 
classes for their dairies in the country. Any one who 
has visited Jersey must hâve admired thèse beautiful 
animais, so intelligent and gentle-looking, which stock 
the pasture-lands of that island, and which form a part 
of the family of every farmer there. Although naturally 
good, the aflFectionate care with which they are treated 
has not a little contributed to render them so productive. 
The Jersey people are as proud and jealous of them as if 
they were the greatest treasures in the world. 

This race, however, has a rival in one which much 
resembles it, and which has been produced from it by 
crossings — ^namely, the Ayrshire in Scotland. It is not 
long since Scotland was in an almost uncultivated state ; 
Ayrshire, particularly, has been cultivated, with some 
degree of care, only within the last fifty or sixty years. 
This country, at one time covered with heather and moss, 
has become a sort of Arcadia. Eobert Bums, the shepherd 
poet, was bom there. His rustic poetry, which was written 
about the time of the French Kevolution, was coeval with 
the dawn of agriculture in his native country, The same 
feeling which inspired the pastorals of Bums, raised up 
that charming race of Ayrshire cows, whose graceful 
forms, speckled hides, quiet disposition, large udders, and 

c 
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rich and abondant supply of milk, realise the idéal of 
pastoral life. A good cow of this breed will give more 
than four thousand litres ^ of nùlk in the year : on 
an average they yield three thousand. And thèse ani- 
mais are to be found everjrwhere, both in Scotland and 
England. 

A cow which does not give mille may be considered 
the exception in that country. Ireland itself possesses 
two races of milch cows ; the one smaU and coarse, similar 
to our Breton race, and belonging to the wild mountains 
of Kerry ; the other large and strong, bred upon the rich 
pastures of the Shannon. 

The consumption of milk under every form is enormous 
«no.« the ^ Their habits in tlS respect are those 
of past âges. Csesar said of them, long ago, Lacté et came 
vivunt. They are not in the habit of preparing their 
food with fat and oil, like most of the French, but use 
butter for ail culinary purposes ; cheese, too, appears at 
their principal repasts. The quantities of butter and 
cheese manufactured throughout the whole extent of the 
British Isles exceed ail beUef. Cheshire alone produces 
cheese to the value of a million sterling, or twenty-five 
miQions of &ancs annually. Not content with what their 
own dairies give, the English import butter and cheese 
from abroad ; and this circmnstance, showing to what 
extent the national taste is carried, explains the reason 
why it is that the average price of milk with them is 
higher than in France. While our producers obtain at 
most ten centimes per litre (Id. per quart) for their 
milk, the English get twenty centimes (2d.) 

In fine, the milk produce of English cows may be 
reckoned at three milliards (three thousand millions) of 
litres, of which one milliard goes to feed the calves» and 

* A litre is equal to aboat.a quart (or 2.1185 wîne i^ts)^-T. 
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two for the consumption of man. Thig gives an average 
of about one thousand litres for each cow. The produc- 
tion of France is probably at most two milliards, or at 
the rate of five hundred litres per head, of which at least 
one-half is consumed by the calves. 

Thus^ while the French hâve only one milliard of litres 
to sell for hmnan consumption, the English hâve two ; 
and as, in conséquence of their large manufacturing 
pojpulation, they obtain double the price for their milk 
that we do, it follows that the dairy produce of Eng- 
land is worth four times as much as it is in France. The 
production of the two countries should, then, be repre- 
sented by the following figures : — 

Fnmoe, 1 milliard ofUtresat 10 œnts, l(X)mUUon francs (;C4,000,000). 

BritÎBh laies, 2 milliard of litres at 20 cents, 400 million francs (^16,000,000). 

This différence, great though it be, will not cause 
surprise to any one who may hâve compared, even in 
France, the production of daines in différent localities. 
Between a Normandy dairy, for example, where the pro- 
duction and management of the milk are sldlfully con- 
ducted, and one in Limousin or Languedoc, where the 
lactiferouB properties of the cow hâve not been encouraged, 
the contrast is greater than between an ordinary French 
dairy and an English one. Not only is the quantity of 
milk infinitely less, but the price obtained for it is less 
also. The producer of the centre or south does not know 
what to make of his milk when he has it ; the producer 
of the north, on the contrary, dérives from it a good 
profit. In every country the art of dairy husbandry is a 
profitable employment ; and the districts which make but- 
ter and cheese are always richer than those that do not. 

If the work we impose upon our large cattle deprives 
us of a large revenue in milk, it also deprives us of a 
not less important retum in butcher-meat. 
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It appears, at first sight, that the work which our 
cattle are made to go through should hâve but little 
influence upon the retum they give in méat. It might 
even be supposed that this work, since it tumed the life 
of the animal to account, admitted of a cheaper produc- 
tion of méat. Expérience, however, has shown, that if in 
some particular instances such was the case, it is a mis- 
take as a rule. Habituai labour causes animais to become 
hardy, vigorous, and slow ; which, like man given to labo- 
rious work, causes them to eat much and fatten little, 
to increase in bony structure, make little available flesh, 
and that but slowly. Habituai inaction, on the contrary, 
produces a soft and lazy race, which fatten early, assume 
Lundity of fonn Jd ««hines», and on L equal 
amount of food give a better produce for the butcher. 
Attention on the part of the breeder assists this natural 
disposition, and increases it, in some measure, to an un- 
limited extent. To this gênerai cause of superiority may 
be added other secondary ones, aU arising out of the same 
principle. Thus, wheré labour is the first considération, 
the animal is not killed until it has finished its office ; 
but, on the other hand, where méat only is sought, it is 
slaughtered just at that period when it gives most. Again, 
with animais of draught, poor agriculturists are easily 
induced to increase the number in proportion to their 
requirements, without considering the quantity of food 
they can give them. In this way they are led to breed 
smaU and lean animais, which, after ail, like the ass, 
fiilfil their intended purpose, but beyond that are value- 
less : when on the other hand, however, the object is 
méat, they very soon leam to hâve only as many as 
they can affbrd to feed well, because thèse dérive more 
benefit from what they eat. 

The resuit of ail this is, that, contrary to appëarances, 
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it is the animala for slaughter which make the best retum 
for what they consume ; and that the working of homed 
cattle, whether necessary or not, instead of being profit- 
able, entails a loss. 

It was, again, the celebrated farmer of Dishley Grange, 
Bobert Bakewell, who gave the spur in England to the 
improvement of cattle, considered specially with référence 
tx) beef. His mode of proceeding was similar to that 
practised with sheep, only individually he was not so 
fortunate. The sheep, as produced by Bakewell, continues 
to be the most perfect type of the animal for the butcher. 
The race of cattle which he bred was not so successful. 
The long-homed cattle of the midland counties, which 
he selected as the subject for his opérations, is a race in 
many respects defective. In spite of his ability and 
persévérance, he was not able to modify it suflBciently to 
eradicate its primitive defects. This race is now pretty 
generally abandoned ; but if this great breeder did not 
altogether succeed in his undertaking, he has at least 
given examples and models which hâve everywhere been 
followed, and hâve caused an improvement in ail the Eng- 
lish races. There probably does not exist at this day in 
Great Britain a single head of cattle which has not been 
considerably modified according to Bakewell's method ; 
and if none bears his name, as among the wooUy tribe, 
ail hâve equally received his stamp. 

Among the improved breeds of long standing, the short- 
hom of Durham ranks first. It took its rise in the rich 
Valley of the Tees, and appears to hâve been formed 
originally by a cross between the Dutch cow and the 
native bull. When Bakewell's ideas spread in England, 
this race was abready remarkable for prédisposition to 
fatten, and for its lactiferous qualities. The brothers 
Collins, farmers at Darlington, first thought of applying 
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thèse principles to the race of Tees valley about the yèar 
1775, and they obtained almost from the first important 
résulta. The herd of Charles CoUins had acqnired 
such a réputation in the space of thirty years, that 
when sold by auction in 1810, the forty-seven animais 
of which it was composed, and of which twelve were 
imder a year old, were purchased for 178,000 francs 
(£7100). The race of improved short-homs has spread 
since that period throughout the United Kingdom, and 
was some time ago introduced into France. The animais 
bred from it may be fattened as early as two years 
old, and attain at that âge a weight which no other breed 
can arrive at so soon. Their head, legs, and bones, hâve 
been reduced to such small proportions, and the more 
fleshy parts of the body so largely developed, that nearly 
three-fourths of their weight is méat. 

Affcer the Durham short-hom, which among cattle is 
what the Dishley breed is among sheep, come the Hère- 
ford and Devon breeds, which in their tum may be 
compared to the Southdowns and Cheviots. The Here- 
ford breed follows closely upon the Durham, and is 
even more generally sought after, as oflFering almost 
an equal precocity, the same aptitude for fattening, but 
with greater hardiness. The county of Hereford, from 
whence it comes, lies at the foot of the Welsh moun- 
tains ; and although renowned for its woods, its pastures, 
and its landscape, possesses a soil of but indiffèrent fer- 
tility. The cattle it produces are rarely fattened in the 
country, but are purchased at an early âge by graziers, 
who bring them into more fertile districts, where they 
imdergo their fuU development : a mode of treatment 
not easily accomplished with the Durhams, which require 
an abundant supply of food from their birth. Here- 
fordshire is thus to a great portion of England what 
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Auvergne or Lîmousin is to France — ^a breeding country, 
the produce of which îs exported at an early period, and 
by degrees reaches the market of the capital. To a con* 
temporaiy of Bakewell, called Tomkins, is due the im- 
provement of the Herefords.* 

The Devon is a mountain race, which at one time was 
much used for work, and in some places is so still. It is 
small, but admirably formed. 

AU the other races of Great Britain, without having 
reached precisely the same degree of perfection, hâve 
been improved in the same way. Scotland produces 
several which hâve a great réputation. A large number 
of the iScotch cattle leave their mountains at about three 
years old, to be fattened in England ; of such are those 
cailed Galloways, the black race without homs from 
Angus, and that excellent breed from the Western High- 
lands— one of the most wonderfùl créations of man : it 
lives without shelter upon the wildest mountains of the 
north, and, notwithstanding the barremiess of the soil 
and severity of the climate, reaches an extraordinary 
.veragew^ht. Ho value of thU .ntaa i. further iZ 
creased by the excellent quaUty of its meat.t 

The comparative results of the two Systems may be 
Btated as follows : — 

In France the number of cattle annually slaughtered 
îs four millions, producing a total of foiu* hundred million 
kilogrammes of méat, at the rate of one hundred kilos 
average weight. Officiai statistics make it only three 
hundred millions. 

In the British Isles the number annually slaughtered 

* The improyed Herefords, treated as liberally as the shori-honifl, may be said 
to attain equal precocity. — J. D. 

t A complète collection of theae valuable breeds had been made in France at 
the Agricultural National Institution ; but in conséquence of the breaking up of 
tiiat establishment, it bas been dispersed. 
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is two millions of head, giving a total of five hundred 
million Idlogrammes of méat, at the average of two hun- 
dred and fifty kilos.* 

Thus with eight million head of cattle, and thirty 
million hectares, British agriculture produces five hun- 
dred million kilos of beef ; whilst France, with ten 
million head, and fiffcy-three million hectares, produces 
in ail only four hundred million, 

This new disproportion is perfectly explained, inde- 
pendently of the différence in race, by the diffîerence in 
âge of the animais slaughtered. The French cattle are 
felaughtered either too soon or too late : the paramount 
necessity for maintaining cattle intended for labour obliges 
us to kill a great number of calves at that âge when 
growth is most rapid. In our four miUions of head 
figure two and a half millions of calves, which, on an 
average, give not more than thirty kilos of méat ; those 
that survive are not slaughtered until an âge when growth 
has long ceased — that is to say, after the animal has for 
several years continued to consume food which has not 
served to increase its weight. The English, on the con* 

* It bas long been matter of regret that hitherto in this oountry we hâve had 
no means of correctly ascertaining the number and ralue of the stock of cattle in 
Oreat Britain ; far lees can an accurate estimate be made of the proportion 
annually slaughtered, or of the income thus derived. M. Laveigne has, with bis 
wonted care, adoptèd, in the number above set down, those which exhibit a fair 
average of the estimâtes of our best authorities. The inquiry so long desired, 
and now set on foot by the QoTemment, will, we bave reason to believe, this 
year fumish with great preoinon the grou numbers of live stock of ail âges and 
descriptions maintained in the country ; but that the retums should be of real use, 
it is further requisite that some discrimination should be made as to âge and variety 
of breed, and that we be made acquainted with the proportion annually disposed of 
for the shambles. The machinery at présent in use we hâve no doubt would easily 
effect this, and we trust to eee it attempted in another year. Until this additional 
information is obtained, there will exist nearly the same difficulty in securing a 
correct estimate of the value of the chief source of our agricultural wcalth. In 
proof that there is some reason to suppose this has hitherto been much underrated, 
we think it may not be uninteresting to refer to the following &cts lately eduoed 
in relation to this matter, upon which some dependence may be placed. From 
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trary, kill their animais neither so young, because it is 
when young that they lay on flesh most rapidly, nor 
80 old, because then they hâve ceased to increase : they 
seize the précise period when the animal has reached its 
TnayJTmiTn growth. 

Thèse results, so favourable to English rural economy, 
are reduced, it is true, by the value of the labour which 
the cattle in France give. We possess in ail about two 
millions of oxen used chiefly for work ; and among the 
cows there are many also which work in the plough. If, 
like the English, we had nearly everywhere dispensed 
with the working of oxen, we should hâve been obliged 
to replace them by horses, and thèse horses would hâve 
involved an expense representing the actual value of the 
labour of the homed cattle. Valuing this labour at about 
200 &ancs (£8) per team, would give an annual sum of 
two himdred millions to put to the crédit of our race of 
cattle. 

The produce of cattle in the two countries may there- 
fore be reckoned in round numbers as foUows, exclusive 

the report of a Commission appointed by the Crown in November 1849, to inquire 
into the state of Smithfield Cattle Market, it was shown on satisfactory évidence 
that the number of cattle sold in that mart alone amounted to 247,000 in the 
previons year. Thèse are variously assumed as producing £rom £16 to £18 
eaoh, showing an average total value of £3,853,000 ; but as the consumption of 
butoher-meat in London is otherwise made up from the dead market, to the 
extent^ it is calculated, of nearly three-fourths of the whole, it may be fairly 
estlmated.that the value of cattle oonsumed annually in London alone amounts to 
not lees than £4,816,000 — or thus, to what appears to be nearly a fourth part of 
the amoont generally set down as the total value of the cattle consumcd in the 
whole of the British empire. Again, the évidence produced bcfore the above 
Commission tended to show that the value of butcher-meat of ail kindê annually 
oonsumed in the metropolis, with a population of 2,860,000, was upwards of 
£10,000,000 ; while the highest estimate which we hâve seen — that of Mr Spack- 
man — gives the annual value of sheep and cattle slaughtered in the whole United 
Kingdom, with a population of 27,720,000 (in 1851), at £45,000,000. We can 
Acarcely think, though no doubt it must be greatly superior, that the proportion 
of animal food devoured in London can be so large in référence to that oonsumed 
by the rest of the inhabitants generally.— J. D. 
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of the value of the offal and manure on both sides, as 
thèse should about balance each other, and valuing the 
kilogramme of méat at 1 franc (5d. per Ib.) : — 

Fbakcb. 

Milk, . . 100,000,000 francs, or ^^000,000 

Méat, . 400,000,000 „ 16,000,000 

Work, . . 200,000,000 „ 8,000,000 



Total, . 700,000,000 „ £28,000,000 

Equal to 70 francs per head, and 14 francs per hectare 
(55s. per head, and 4s. 9d. per acre). 

UKITED KlNODOlC 

Mllk, . 400,000,000 francs, or £16,000,000 

Mea^ . 600,000,000 „ 20,000,000 



Total, . 900,000,000 „ £36,000,000 

Equal to 110 francs per head, and 30 francs per hectare 
(85s. per head, and 10s. per acre). In England proper 
this produce may be reckoned at about 50 francs per 
hectare. 

Thèse figures are verified by a fact extremely simple 
and easy to prove — ^namely, the average price of the 
animais in the two countries. Generally speaking, the 
current price of an animal is a suflBciently correct criterion 
of the profit which the purchaser expects to dérive from 
it ; now it is invariably the case that the average value 
of homed animais in England is much above what it is in 
France. It is not even necessary to go so f ar as England 
to ascertain a difierence of the same kind. We hâve in 
France two districts — the one where they do not work 
the cattle, and the other where they do. If we take the 
average values in thèse two quarters, we find that in the 
former it is very much above what it is in the latter ; 
and yet the art of rearing cattle for butcher-meat only 
is stiU Bcarcely known in France. What would that be 
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if it had reached the point attained in England at the 
piesent day ^ 

I am aware that the substitution of miUdng and butcher- 
méat races for working animais is not always practicable. 
I am not finding fault with those portions of our temtory 
wliere cultivation is camed on with oxen, or even cows. 
I recommend no sudden and rash change ; I simply con- 
fine myself to stating facts as they exist, and believe I 
hâve demonstrated that, by the sole fact of the almost 
entire abandonment of tiUage by oxen, the soU of Britain, 
even including Scotland and Ireland, has in cattle reached 
a production double that of ours. Such in agriculture is 
the power of a correct principle, when practically carried 
eut. 

The other species of domestic animais are horses and 
pigs. As regards horses, the pre-eminence of the English 
breeders has long been recognised. We possess in France 
about three millions of horses of ail âges, or about six 
head for every one hundred hectares ; in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, thèse are reckoned at two millions, 
equal also to about six head per one hundred hectares ; 
but our three millions of horses cannot be valued at more 
on an average than 150 francs each, making a total value 
of four hidred ^d fifty ndllions -. whfre« the .wo 
millions of English horses are worth an average price of 
300 francs, equal to a capital of six himdred millions. 
It is true that, in order to make a complète comparison, 
there must be added to our capital in horses the value of 
our mules and asses, which officiai statistics set down at 
eighty millions, though probably nearer one hundred; 
but even with the addition of this latter sum we are still 
behind, although the extent of our soil should secure for 
us a great superiority. 
' It will perhaps be said that the average value of our 
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horses has been understated in the preceding estimate. 
and that of the English increased. Such an assertion I 
consider without foimdation. Doubtless ail the English 
horses are not race-horses ; if they were, they would be 
worth more than 300 francs. The value of the English 
race-horse is qnite fanciful, but it is taken upon a small 
number ; and so f ar it is in many respects justified by 
the high value which the English set upon everything 
capable of improving their breeds. It is entirely owing 
to the enormous sums paid for first-rate stallions that the 
breeders of Great Britain hâve been enabled to improve 
their common horses in the way they hâve done. Each 
species of domestic animal has its spécial use — ^that of 
the horse is for purposes where strength combined with 
speed are required The English seek to develop thèse 
two properties in their horses, although the first expense 
is considérable ; and, in the long run, it is found that 
power and speed together do not cost them more than 
it does us, because they concentrate as much as possible 
their means of production and their care upon choice 
individuals, in place of lavishing thèse on animais of no 
value. 

Besides their celebrated saddle-horses, they hâve breeds 
for draught, which are equally valuable. Such, for ex- 
ample, are the plough horses, the best of which perhaps 
come from SuflFolk. We hâve abeady observed that tillage 
with horses has been generally substituted by the English 
for that of oxen : they thought, and with reason, that the 
quicker action of the horse made its work more productive. 
But they hâve done more ; they hâve even substituted 
horses for men wherever manual labour — the most ex- 
pensive of ail — could be replaced by a machine set in 
motion by horse-power. The amount of agricultural 
work executed in England by horses is therefore very 
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consideiably moie than in France ; and the number of 
thèse animais employed in agriculture has not been 
increased in proportion. The r^on of this is. that their 
team% more choice and better kept than ours, are more 
vigorous and active. 

The brewers' horses, and those used in coal waggons 
and for other heavy draughts, are celebrated for their 
strength and bulk. The best fetch very high priées. It is 
the same with the carnage horses : the breed of Cleve- 
land bays from Yorkshire is reckoned one of the most 
perfect which exists for carnage work. 

As for the race-horse, and his rival the himter, every- 
body knows by what a combination of eflForts the English 
hâve succeeded in producing and keeping up thèse supe- 
rior breeds. They are productions of hnman indnstry, 
real works of art, obtained at great expense, and designed 
to gratify a national passion. It may be said, without 
exaggeration, that ail the wealth of Britain seems to hâve 
no other object than the keeping up of studs from whence 
thèse privileged créatures emanate. A fine horse consti- 
tutes with everybody the idéal of fashionable life ; it is the 
first dream of the young girl, as it is the latest pleasure 
of the aged man of business : every thing which relates to 
the training of saddle-horses, to racing, himting, and ail 
exercises which display the qualities of thèse brilliant 
favourites, is the great business of the whole coimtry. 
The common people, as well as the wealthier classes, take 
great interest in thèse matters, and the day on which the 
Derby is run at Epsom is a gênerai holiday. Parliament 
does not meet, no business is transacted, the eyes of ail 
England are directed to that course where a few young 
BtaUions run, and where millions are gained or lost in a 
few minutes. 

We are still far from this national infatuation, and 
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certainly it is not because our own breeds are without 
value ; they are, on the contrary, possessed of natural 
merits, which art alone lias communicated to the English 
horses. The trath is, that production with us is never 
below consumption ; but what is needed for the improve- 
ment of our breeds is, that we learn to pay a price for 
good horses. This is the great secret. Nothing is more 
expensive to produce than a good horse. As long as our 
first object is cheapness, handsome and good horses will 
be the exceptions with us, although it would be an 
easy matter to multiply them. Our Percherons, our 
Boulonnais, our Limousins, Bretons, and Béarnais, afford 
already excellent types, which nûght be easily spread and 
improved if our breeders could obtain sufficient rémuné- 
ration for their trouble. 

English pigs, on an average, are not larger than ours, 
but they are much more numerous, and are killed younger 
— exemplifying always the great principle of precocity, 
contended for by BakeweU, and applied to ail kinds of ani- 
mais destined for food. England alone feeds as many 
pigs as the whole of France ; those of Scotland and Ireland 
are over and above, and veiy f ew of thèse animais-are kept 
alive beyond a year. They are ail of breeds which fat- 
ten rapidly, and whose shapes hâve been improved for 
a lengthened period. Officiai statistics make the annual 
production of pork in France two hundred and ninety 
millions of kilogrammes. This figure must be much 
under the real amount, a great many of thèse useful 
animais being killed and consimied in country house- 
holds, without any account of them being taken; but 
even extending it to four hundred millions, the United 
Kingdom produces double : a superiority, again, which 
causes no surprise to any one who has witnessed with 
what ability the piggeries of our neighbours are con- 
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ducted. Fanns where pigs are fattened by hundreds are 
not^ rare, and almost everywhere they figure •among the 
principal branches of farm revenue. 

Such, at a rough estimate, are the advantages obtained 
by Britiah agriculture in the rearing of domestic animais. 
It is true that France retaliates in another branch of 
animal products, which is hardly reckoned in England, 
and is very considérable with us— that of the poultry- 
yanL The English rear few fowls, the dampness of their 
chmate being unsuitable for it ; and notwithstanding the 
endeavours which wealthy amateurs hâve been making 
for some time past, this occupation has hitherto obtained 
little favour. The most to which statistics bring the 
annual value is twenty-five millions (one million ster- 
ling) derived from this source ; whilst in France the 
annual production of eggs alone is estimated at one 
hundred millions, and that of aU kinds of fowls at an 
equal simi. A large portion of the population live upon 
poultry, especially in the south, and this addition partly 
makes up for what we lack in butcher-meat ; but while 
rendering every justice to the real importance of this too 
often neglected resource, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that it but imperfectly makes up the deficiency. 

We shaU see, in treating of the crops, what are at once 
the causes and conséquences of this large animal pro- 
duction. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE CEOPS. 



The object of ail cultivation is, to produce the greatest 
possible quantity of human food upon a given surface of 
land : to attain this object, several widely différent means 
may be adopted. French agriculturists are greatly pre- 
possessed in favour ôf the production of cereals, because 
thèse serve directly for the food of man ; but it is diffé- 
rent in England, for, owing to the nature of the climate, 
and upon a carefui considération of the subject, agricul- 
turists there hâve been induced to take a more circuitous 
course, which does not arrive at cereals until after having 
passed through other crops, and it is found that this indi- 
rect way is the best. 

One great drawback attends cereals generally, which 
has not been suflB.ciently appreciated by the French culti- 
vators : they exhaust the soil which bears them. This 
defect is scarcely perceptible upon certain favoured lands, 
capable of producing wheat almost uninterruptedly ; it 
may be of little conséquence, also, where land is plenti- 
ful and population scanty, for there corn need be gTown 
only on the best soils, or that which is inferior may be 
allowed to rest for several years before being againbrought 
\mder the plough ; but as population increases, a différent 
System must be adopted. If attention is not given to 
restoring the fertility of the soil, in proportion to its 
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exhanstion by cereal crops, a period arrives when the land, 
too often required to bear corn, refuses to do so. Even 
where climate and soil are most favourable, the old Koman 
System, which consisted in growing corn one year, and 
leaving tlie land fallow the next, is found ultimately to be 
insufficient ; the soil ceases to. produce crops of any 
value. 

In northem latitudes, it is fonnd that the land becomes 
sooner exhausted under cereals than in the south : this 
inferiority in their soU led the EngUsh to the know- 
ledge of one of its valnable properties. The impossi- 
bility of taking from their land as many white crops 
as were elsewhere produced, set them at an early period 
to discover the causes, and to eflFect a remedy for this 
exhaustion. At the same time, their soil presented one 
resourccy which less naturally oflFers itself to southem 
agricultnrists ; namely, the spontaneous growth of an 
abundant grass for cattle. Thèse two facts combined 
to produce their entire agricultural System. Animal 
manure being the best agent for renewing the fertility of 
the soil afber a cereal crop, they concluded that they 
ought to apply themselves especially to the feeding of a 
large number of cattle. Besides that butcher-meat is 
an article of food more required by the inhabitants of 
northem than those of southem latitudes, they perceived 
in this large animal production the means of increasing, 
by the quantity of manure, the richness of the soil, and 
80 augmenting their production of com. This simple 
calculation succeeded, and since they adopted it, expé- 
rience has led them to apply it every day more and 
more. 

At first the English contented themselves with natural 
pastures for their cattle, and upon this System one-half 

D 
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of the land remained in pa^ture, the other lialf being 
divided between com and fallows. But by-and-by, 
not satisfied with this proportion, the idea of artificial 
grasses and roots suggested itself — ^that is to say, the culti- 
vation of certain plants exclusively intended for the food 
of cattle — ^and by so much was the domain of fallows 
reduced. After a time the breadth of cereals itself was 
diminished, and now, including oats, it occupies only a 
fifbh of the soil ; and what proves the excellence of this 
System is, that in proportion as cattle increase, the retum 
&om com increases also ; though narrowed in extent, the 
harvests are larger, thus effecting for agriculture a two- 
fold benefit. 

The décisive step in this direction was taken sixty or 
eighty years ago. At the time when France was occu- 
pied with aie sanguinary struggles of her poUticd Revo- 
lution, a less noisy and more salutary révolution was 
being accomplished in English agriculture. Another man 
of genius, Arthur Young, completed what had been begun 
by Bakewell. While the one showed how the most was 
to be made out of cattle, the other taught how the largest 
possible number of them could be fed upon a given extent 
of land. Extensive proprietors, whose eflForts hâve been 
rewarded with large fortunes, favoured the diflFusion of 
thèse ideas, by putting them into practice with succès^. 
It was then that the famous four-year course, known as 
the Norfolk rotation, from the country where it arose, 
began to spread. This System, which, with some varia- 
tion, prevails at the présent day in England, has com- 
pletely changed the character of the most ungrateful 
land of that country, and everywhere created agricultural 
richness. 

I will not hère repeat the well-known theory of this 
rotation. Everybody nowadays is aware that most forage 
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plants dérive from the atmosphère the principal éléments 
of their growth, while they give to the soil more than 
they take from it ; thus both directly, and by their con- 
Tersion into animal manure, contributing in two ways 
to repair the mischief done by cereals and exhausting 
crops generally ; one principle, therefore, is, that they 
should at least altemate with thèse crops : in this consists 
the Norfolk rotation. Since the commencement of the 
présent century, great exertions hâve been made by 
eminent agriculturists in France to introduce this bénéfi- 
ciai practice, and not without some efiect. But the 
English hâve greatly outstripped us ; and therefore this 
precious fertilising capital, which no good agriculturist 
should lose sight of, has in their hands been constantly 
accumulating. 

Nearly half the cultivated soil has been maintained in 
permanent grass ; the rest, composing what is called the 
arable land, is divided into four fields of opération, 
according to the Norfolk rotation — Ist year, roots (chiefly 
tumips) ; 2d year, spring corn (barley and oats) ; 3d 
year, artifîcial grass (chiefly clover and rye-grass); 4th 
year, wheat. 

The practice of late has been to add another year to 
the course, by allowing the artificial grasses to retain pos- 
session of the land for two years, thus making thé 
rotation quinquennial. For example, upon a farm of 
a himdred and seventy-five acres, seventy-five would be 
in permanent grass, twenty in potatoes and tumips, 
twenty in barley and oats, twenty in artificial grass of 
one year, twenty in artificial grass of the second year, 
and twenty in wheat. In those parts of the country 
most favourable to herbaceous végétation, the proportion 
of grass land is increased, and that of corn reduced ; and 
where the soU is not so suitable for roots and grass, beans 
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are substituted for tumips, and the breadth of corn is 
extended in the place of other crops ; but, upon the 
whole, thèse exceptions compensate the one for the other, 
at least in Great Britain — in Ireland the whole System 
is différent. 

Upon the whole, deducting eleven millions of un- 
cultivated hectares contained in the British Isles, the 
twenty millions of cultivated hectares are divided nearly 
as foUows : — 

Natural pasture, 

Artificial grasses, 

Pdtatoes, tumips, beans, 

Barley, 

Oats, . 

Fallows, 

Wheat, 

C^ardeus, hops, flax, &c., 

Wood, 

Total, 



8,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 

600,000 
1,800,000 

200,000 
1,000,000 

20,000,000 * 



In France we hâve also eleven millions of hectares un- 
cultivated ont of fifty-three ; the remaining forty-two 
millions being divided as foUows : — 



Natural meadows, 

Artificial ditto. 

Roots, 

Oats, 

Fallows, 

Wheat, 

Rye, barley, maize, buckwheat, 

Other crops, . 

Vineyards, 

Wood, 

Total, 



Ilaetarea. 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
8,000,000 

42,000,000 



A compaiîson of thèse two tables shows the différence 
between the two agricultures. 

* This is a distribution of the soil of the British empire in many respects 
di£fering from that given by iny of our statista^ so fiur as we hâve seen ; but as 
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At first it appears that France has the advantage 
over the United Ejngdom in the proportion of uncul- 
tivated to cultivated lands ; but then the lands left waste 
hj our neighbours are, for the most part, incapable of 
cultivation ; they lie almost entirely in the Scotch 
Highlands, the north of Ireland, and in Wales ; while 
most of our waste lands are susceptible of cultivation. 
We hâve, besides, more wood than our neighbours ; and, 
adding our forest grounds to the uncultivated land, we 
find nineteen millions of hectares out of fifty-three ex- 
cluded from cultivation, properly speaJdng : this brings 
the proportion to nearly the same in both cases. wing 
to the abundance of cheap fuel which their coal supplies, 
the English hâve been enabled to get rid of the extensive 
woods which once covered their island, and by this means 
to redeem their inferiority in other respects : few vestiges 
of their ancient forests now remain, and thèse are every 
day threatened with destruction. 

On the one side, then, the area under cultivation con- 
sists of nineteen millions of hectares, and on the other of 
thirty-four. At first sight, we find that out of the nine- 
teen millions of English hectares, fifteen are devoted to 
the growth of food for live stock, and at most four for 
that of man. In France, nine millions of hectares are 
appropriated to ameliorating crops, whilst the exhausting 
crops occupy double that surface : the extent of fallows, 
again, is enormous, and in their présent state they cannot 
be of much service in renewing the fertility of the land. 
An examination into détails will only confirm the truth 
of what is hère presented. 

our beat authoriiies in this matier differ materially, and it is woll knowu tbat no 
data commensurate with tho scope of the inquiry, or of any reliable nature, bave 
ever yet been obtained to warrant a just estimate of so important a phenome- 
uon, we bold that the above, upon the whole, may be found as near the truth au 
any that has been hitherto hazarded. — T. 
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First in order corne the natural meadows, estimated as 
covering four millions of hectares with us, and eigbt in 
the Eritish Isle* — ^here (in France) less than one-eighth, 
there, nearly one-half of the cultivated land. It is true 
that the English meadows consist principally of such as 
are pastured only, but thèse pastures are as productive 
as our mown meadows. 

This. extent of pasture is certainly one of the most 
striking features of British farming. Comparatively little 
hay is made in England, the winter fobd of cattle being 
chiefly obtained from the artificial meadows, besides roots, 
and even corn. Of late, new Systems, of which I shall 
speak by-and-by, tend to the substitution of stall-feeding 
even in summer, in place of the old national custom ; but 
thèse trials are still, or were, at any rate, five years ago, 
only exceptions to the rule. The almost universal prac- 
tice is to confine cattle as little as possible. Three-fourths 
of the English meadow-lands are grazed ; and as one-half 
of the artificial grasses are so also, especially in the second 
year ; as tumips, too, are to a great extent eaten off* the 
ground by sheep ; and, lastly, as the uncultivated lands 
cannot be tumed to accoimt except in the shape of 
commons, two-thirds of the whole soU are thus given 
up to live stock. In this consists the peculiar charm of 
the British fields. With the exception of Normandy, and 
some other provinces where the same practice prevails, 
our territory seldom présents that smiling aspect which 
England does, with its greensward depastured with ani- 
mais at large. 

The attractive beauty of this landscape is enhanced by 
the picturesque effect of the quickset hedges, often inter- 
spersed with trees, which divide the fields. The existence 
of thèse hedges is strongly assailed in the présent day, 
although hitherto they hâve been considered as indispen- 
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sable to the gênerai system of agriculture. Eacli field 
being pastured in its tum, it is convenient to be able, in a 
manner, jbo pen the cattle, so as to leave them without any 
fiirther care. It appears strange to us, whose habits are 
80 différent, thus to see cattle, and especially sheep, leffc 
entirely to themselves, on pastures sometimes far from 
human habitations. To account for such a state of secu- 
lity, it must be recoUected that the English hâve destroyed 
the wolves in their island; that they hâve, by severe 
laws under a system of rural police, protected property 
against human déprédations ; and, finally, that they hâve 
taken care to make their fields secure by means of 
£ences. Thèse beautifiil hedges, then, are thus a use* 
fui defence as well as an omament, and it is only sur- 
prifiing how there should be any wish to do away with 
them. 

The System of pasturage has many advantages in the 
eyes of English farmers : it saves manual labour, which 
with them is no small considération ; it is favourable — at 
least, so they think — ^to the health of herbivorous animais ; 
it admits of tuming to account lands which otherwise 
would give but a small retum, and which, in the course 
of time, are improved by the deposits of the cattle ; it 
suppUes a food always springing up afresh, and the sum 
of which is found, in the long run, to equal, if not to 
exceed, what would hâve been obtained by the scythe. 
Considérable importance, therefore, is attached to having 
on every farm a sufficient extent of good pasture ; 
even the mown meadows are often submitted to one 
year of pasturing between two of hay cropping. Whilst 
our pastures are, generally speaking, neglected, theirs, 
on the contrary, are carefully attended to ; and any one 
who has but a slight knowledge of this most attractive 
Idnd of culture, can appreciate the immense différence 
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that exista between a wild imcultivated pasture, and one 
which has received proper care. 

It may be confidently asserted, that the eight millions 
of hectares of English meadows give three times as much 
food for cattle as our four million hectares of meadows 
and five million hectares of fallow put together. The 
proof of this is to be foimd in the money value of thèse 
différent kinds of lands. The English meadows, whether 
for mowing or otherwise, sell on an average at about 
4000 francs per hectare, or £60 per acre ; and some are 
worth 10,000, 20,000, and even 50,000 francs. With us 
the good grass-lands of Normandy are the only ones we 
hâve which may compare with any of thèse priées : our 
meadows are worth, on an average, about three-fourths 
that of the English ; and as for our fallows, they are greatly 
inferior. Nowhere has the art of improving meadows and 
pasture-lands been carried to such an extent as in England : 
they hâve been rendered sound by draining, fertilised by 
irrigation, judicious manuring, subsoil-ploughing, clearing 
oflF stones, embankments, improvements of every sort for 
the encouragement of nutritions plants and the destruc- 
tion of weeds, which spread so easily on grass-lauds. 
Nowhere is the expense of creating and maintaining less 
grudged, when the object is to carry ont some improve- 
ment which may be thought bénéficiai. Such instances 
of skill and intelligence, favoured by climate, hâve been 
productive of marvellous results. 

Next come roots and artificial grasses. The roots uni- 
versally cidtivated in England are potatoes and tumips. 
Beetroot, so common in France, is very little cultivated 
as yet on the other side of the Channel, and makes very 
little progress. Potatoes were in great favour before the 
appearance of the disease. It is well known that the 
quantity of thèse consumed by the population of Eng- 
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land is much greater than in France ; in addition to 
which, immense quantities are appropriated to the feed- 
ing of cattle. But the great characteristic of English 
rural economy, and that which in some degree may be con- 
sidered the pivot of the whole System, is the tumip crop. 
This crop, which with us covers but a few thousands of 
hectares, and is little known except in our mountain- 
ous provinces, is reckoned in England the surest indica- 
tion, the most active agent, of agricultura] progress. 
Wherever it is introduced and thrives, fertility follows. 
Through its means, ancient moors hâve been converted 
into fertile lands. The value of a farm is most frequently 
estimated by the extent of ground which can be profit- 
ably devoted to this crop. It is no uncommon thing, in 
going through the country, to see spaces of himdreds 
of hectares of tumips. Their brilliant verdure is every- 
where to be seen at the proper season. 

Tumips were anciently cultivated in HoUand, and 
passed into England towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, along with the financial and political institutions 
brought over by William IIL Lord Townsend acquired 
a great name in the reign of George IL for having done 
much towards their propagation, for thèse services are 
not forgotten in England. 

The tumip crop is the starting-point of the Norfolk 
rotation ; upon its success dépends that of the rest of the 
course. Not only is it capable of insuring the succeed- 
ing crops, from the abimdance of manure given by the 
quantity of cattle it can feed ; not only does it produce 
much butcher-meat, milk, and wool, from the quantity 
of food it supplies for ail the domestic animais ; but 
it further serves to clean the land, by the fréquent 
dressings it requires, and by the nature of its growth. 
Neither is there any cultivation — ^not even that directly 
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producing wheat — ^which bas been brought to sucb a state 
of perfection. Tbe English farmers spare no pains upon 
tbe turnip crop ; for it they reserve ahnost ail tbeir 
manures, tbe most tboroiigb weedings, and tbe most 
assiduous cares. On an average tbey obtain from five 
to six bundred metrical quintals * of tumips per bectare ; 
or tbe équivalent of a bundred to a bundred and twenty 
metrical quintals of bay, and sometimes as mucb as double 
tbis. Turnips require a ligbt soil and wet summers, con- 
ditions wbicb render tbem so suitable for successful culti- 
vation in England 

It is easy to understand bow sucb a resource, wbicb 
bas but few analogies in France, would add to tbe pro- 
duce of tbe natural pastures. Beans take tbe place of 
tumips in tbe rotation on certain soils ; and on ail, 
artificial grasses complète tbe System. 

Frencb officiai statistics estimate tbe extent of artificial 
grasses at only 1,500,000 bectares. But, considering tbe 
constant progress wbicb tbis kind of cultivation is making 
among us, I consider tbis statement no longer correct^ 
and bav^ accordingly, set it down at double — ^tbat is 
to say, tbree millions of bectares — ^reducing tbe fallows 
to an equal extent. Witb tbis addition, bowever, we 
are still mucb bebind tbe Englisb ; for, putting Ireland 
and Scotland out of tbe question, tbey bave upon tbe 
fîfteen millions of bectares in England tbe same extent 
of artificial grasses as we bave upon fifty-tbree. Our 
artificial grasses are quite as good as tbeirs, for tbeir 
soil being little suited for lucem, tbey bave little besides 
clover and rye-grass ; and bowever good tbe produce 
of tbese crops may be, it does not surpass tbat of tbe 
superior kinds wbicb we possess : to say tbat tbey are 
equal is saying a good deaL For some time past tbe 

* Metrical or new meaaurement quintal» 100 kiloa, or nearly 221 Ib. 
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EnglJBh hâve obtained remarkable résulta from Italian 
rye-grass. 

The remaining crop used for forage is oats. France 
80WS about three millions of hectares of oats every year, 
while upon a less extent in the British Isles a much 
superior harvest is gathered. The average production of 
oats in France, deducting seed, is eighteen hectolitres * 
per hectare (about twenty bushels per acre) ; in the 
United Kingdom it is about twice as much, or five 
quarters per acre, and sometimes even as much as ten« 
We find différences as great in France also, when compar- 
ing those districts where the cultivation of oats is well 
understood, and well suited to the soil, with others where 
8uch is not the case : moreover, of ail the cereals, it is 
the one which naturally thrives best in northem climates. 
The Scotch, as a nation, had at one time scarcely any 
other food ; from which circmnstance Scotland got the 
name of the Land of Cakes, just as Ireland, in the same 
way, came to be called the Land of Potatoes. 

Thus upon a total surface of thirty-one millions of 
hectares, reduced to twenty by the uncultivated lands, 
the British Isles produce much more food for cattle than 
the whole of France, with twice the extent. The quantity 
of manure, therefore, is proportionably three or four times 
greater, independently of the animal products which go 
directly for consumption, and yet this mass of manure is 
not considered sufficient. Everything fitted for increas- 
ing the fertility of the soil — bones, blood, rags, oil-cake, 
the refuse of manufactories, ail kinds of animal and 
vegetable waste, minerais considered as possessing fertil- 
ising properties, such as gypsum, lime, &c. — is assiduously 
coUected and put into the ground. British shipping go 
in search of additional supplies to ail parts of the world ; 

* A hectolitre is 2) bushels. 
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and guano, that rich material, is imported by shiploads 
from the most distant seas. Agricultural chemistry is 
constantly at work to discover either new manures, or 
which are the best snited for particular crops ; and in 
place of despising thèse researches, the farmers encourage 
them by their active co-operation. In the expenditure 
of every farm a good round sum figures every year for 
the purchase of fertiUsing materials ; the more the farmer 
can aflford to lay out in thèse, the more does he consume. 
The sale of thèse additional manures has given rise to a 
large trade. 

Land requires not only manure and fertilisers, but it 
must also be dug, pulverised, levelled, weeded, drained, 
and worked in every direction, so that the wet may pass 
through it without lodging ; and be rendered pervious to 
atmospheric gases, in order that the roots of useful plants 
may hâve free scope to strike down and extend them- 
selves easily. A host of implements hâve been invented 
in order to facilitate thèse varions opérations. A pretty 
correct estimate may be formed of the immense import- 
ance attached to the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments in England, and the great demand for them, by 
the space they occupied at the Great Exhibition : there 
were nearly three hundred exhibitors in this class, from 
ail parts of the kingdom, and some among them, as the 
Garretts and Ransomes in Suflfolk, employ thousands of 
workmen, and every year exécute orders to the value of 
millions of francs. Thèse machines économise labour 
to a wonderful extent, and supply the place of a large 
number of hands. 

Ail thèse opérations and expenses contribute mainly 
to the production of two cereals — barley, from which 
the national beverage is produced ; and the queen-plant, 
wheat. 
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Upwards of a million of hectares are sown in barley 
every year ; this is about as much as is grown in 
France, where this cereal does not hold the same relative 
importance ; but, as in the case of oats, the average pro- 
duction is about twice as great as with us. In France 
the yield is fifteen hectolitres — while in England it is 
thirty, or a little more than four quarters per acre. 
More than one-half of this crop is used in the manufac- 
ture of béer (and spirits). The duty collected on malt 
proves that fourteen to fifteen millions of hectolitres of 
barley are thus annually employed ; the other moiety 
affords an additional resource for the feeding and fatten- 
ing of live stock, especially pigs.* Human consumption 
takes off a small quantity, as it does of oats ; but the use 
of thèse coarser articles of food is falling oflF every day. 

Besides barley and oats, the English formerly used a 
good deal of rye as fooA Rye, in fact, is, along with the 
spring cereals, the grain best suited for the short sum- 
mers of the north. Ail the north of Europe cultivâtes and 
consumes rye only. In England, however, it has almost 
entirely disappeared, being now scarcely ever grown ex- 
cepting for green fodder in spring ; and its price, which 
is generally very low, is quoted in thennarket only about 
seed-time.t The quantity imported is insignificant. 
Most of the soils which formerly grew only rye, now 
grow wheat ; and those which were absolutely unfit for it 
hâve been tumed to other uses. The English rightly 

* This, we fear, is Dot altogether correct About five million quarters barley, 
on an average, are consumed as malt, besides upwards of one million quarters 
distilled as raw grain. A large quantity goes otherwise for human food, and 
little comparatively for feeding purposes. — J. D. 

f Rye is, no doubt, vcry sparingly cultivated in England, and is much out of 
&TOur where the soil is suitable for auy other cereaL Still it is scarcely so rare 
as the above remarks would lead one to infer, as it is generally to be found in 
our markets, and in some quantity is used for distillation—the price being by 
weight equal to that of barley. — T. 
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contend that this crop, which occasions as much work 
and requires almost as much manure as wheat, for greatly 
inferior results, does not merit that considération which 
it obtains throughout the rest of Europe, and even in 
France. This is another of those correct principles in 
rural economy which suffice to change the agricultural 
aspect of a country. The abandonment of rye may be 
considered in the same light as the abandonment of 
labour by oxen, the increase in the number of sheep, 
and ail the other parts of the English system. 

Rye is still cultivated in France to the extent probably 
of about three millions of hectares. This includes half 
the lands sown with wheat and rye mixed. In gênerai 
it gives a misérable resuit, yielding no more than five 
or six fold, and barely paying the expenses of culti- 
vation. It would be well to renoimce it entirely ; but 
this is not always practicable. The abandonment of rye 
would not of itself be sufficient : it is necessary to be in 
a position to produce something else with success ; and 
ail are not in a position to force nature. To attain 
their présent production of wheat, the Ënglish hâve been 
obliged to do violence to their soil and climate. The 
use of lime as a stimulant has been their chief aid ; 
and similar eflfects, by the same means, hâve been pro- 
duced in many parts of France. At the same time, we 
must bear in mind this other principle which the English 
hâve laid down, that if it is scarcely ever advantageous 
to grow rye, it is not profitable to grow wheat excepting 
where circumstances are favourable. Ten hectares in 
good condition are worth more, for the production of 
corn, than twenty or thirty partially improved and badly 
worked. 

WhUe nearly the fourth part of our soil is under cereal 
crops for human consumption, less than one-sixteenth of 
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the British territory— say 1,800,000 out of 31,000,000 
hectares — is in corn ; at the same time, whilst out of 
OUT eleven millions of hectares, five millions bear inferior 
grain, not including barley and oats, the 1,800,000 Eng- 
liah hectares produce wheat only. Deducting seed, the 
whole grain production of France is estimated at seventy 
million hectolitres of wheat, thirty of rye, seven of maize, 
and eight of buckwheat. That of the British Isles may 
be reckoiied at forty-five million hectolitres of wheat 
without aay rye. ^ 

With us the average production is thirteen and 
one-half bushels of wheat and eleven of rye per acre, 
deducting seed. Adding to this maize and buckwheat, 
and dividing thé whole by the number of hectares sown, 
the average resuit for each acre is rather more than seven 
bushels of wheat, about three bushels of rye, and a little 
more than one bushel of maize or buckwheat — making a 
total of about twelve bushels per acre. In England the 
production is twenty-eight bushels of wheat — say more 
than double in quantity, and in money value three times 
as mucL This superiority is certainly not to be attri- 
buted, as in the case of the natural and artificial meadows 
and roots — ^and, to a certain extent, also with oats and 
barley — ^to the soil and climate, but to superior cultivation, 
which shows itself chiefly in limiting the wheat crop 
to the extent of land rendered fit for its production. 

As to maize and buckwheat, in place of being causes of 
inferiority, they ought to be sources of wealth ; for thèse 
two grains are endowed by nature with a much greater 
power of reproduction than the other two ; and what they 
yield with us in certain parts, shows what they may be 
made to produce elsewhere. 

Scotland and Ireland are included in the above esti- 
mate ; but taking England by itself, the results are much 
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more striking. That small coimtry, which is no larger 
than a fourth of France, alone produces thirteen million 
qnarters of wheat, six of barley, and twelve of oats. 
If France produced in the same ratio, her yield, deducting 
seed, would be fifty million qnarters of wheat, and seventy 
of barley, oats, and other grain — equal to at least double 
her présent production ; and we ought to obtain more, 
considering the nature of our soil and climate, both much 
more favourable to cereals than the soil and climate of 
England. Thèse facts verify this agricultural law — ^that^ 
to reap largely of cereals, it is better to reduce than to 
extend the breadth of land sown ; and that by giving the 
greatest space to the forage crops, not only is a greater 
quantity of butcher-meat, milk, and wool obtained, but 
a larger production of corn also. France will achieve 
similar results when she has covered her immense fallows 
with root and forage crops, and reduced the breadth of 
her cereals by several millions of hectares. 

In this consists the whole System of English farm- 
ing. Nothing is more simple. A large extent of grass, 
whether natural or artificiel, occupied for the most part 
as pasture ; two roots — the potato and tumip ; t wo 
spring cereals — barley and oats; and a winter one — 
wheat ; ail thèse plants linked together by an altemating 
course of cereals or white crops with forage or green 
crops, commencing with roots or plants which require to 
be hoed, and ending with wheat : this is the whole secret. 
The English hâve discarded ail other crops, such as sugar- 
beet, tobacco, oleaginous plants, and fruits ; some because 
the climate is unfavourable, others on account of their too 
exhausting nature, or because they do not like unneces- 
sarily to complicate their means of production. Two only 
hâve escaped this proscription ; thèse are the hop in Eng- 
land and flax in Ireland ; both are very successfully pro- 
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duced in their several localities. The value of the flax 
crop in Ireland is £15 per acre, but its extent is only 
100,000 acres.* The hop yields a still higher retum, 
but it covers only about 50,000 acres. 

Gardens and orchards occupy a relatively much less 
space in England than in France, and their produce is 
much inferior in value to ours. The English are not 
great consumers of fruit and vegetables, and they are 
right ; for both the one and the other, with them, are very 
tasteless. Ail their eating as well as production is con- 
fined to a few articles obtained in great abundance. 

As in the case of animal products, France can show a 
certain number of crops almost imknown among our 
neighbours, and thèse extra productions with us hâve to 
be added to those we both hâve in common. Such, for 
instance, is the vine, a source of wealth belonging espe- 
cially to our soil, covering not less than five millions of 
acres, and producing at least £4 the acre ; then again, 
râpe, tobacco, sugar-beet, madder, the olive, and mul- 
berry ; and, finaUy, two and a half miUions of acres of 
gardens and orchards, from which fruit, vegetables, and 
flowers are obtained in great abimdance. The sum of 
thèse productions amoimts in annual value to at least a 
milliard (£40,000,000). 

Thèse are imquestionable sources of wealth, which 
partially redeem our inferiority, and may do so to a still 
greater extent, for there is no limit to their production. 

* The flax crop in Ireland haa of late yean attained U> about 140,000 acres ; in 
1853 it took a rapid rise to 175,000.— T. 

Thirteentk Annual Meeting of tke Royal Flax Society of Ireland. 

1848, 58,868 acres under cultivation» value £15 per acre. 

1849, 60,314 „ ., „ 

1850, 91,040 M » » 

1851, 138,619 M M n 

1852, 186,009 „ n >» 
1858, 175,495 „ „ » 
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The dîversity of our climate, and, what is more, our 
national genius, which naturally aims at quality in 
variety, as that of England seeks quantity in uniformity, 
give us promise of immense progress in those crops which, 
to a certain extent, are dépendent on art. We hâve not 
yet shown ail we can do in this respect ; our labourers, 
like our mechanics, by means of improvements and novel- 
ties, can compensate for our deficiencies in amount of 
production. The art of horticulture, affording as it does 
such large retums upon a small extent of land, would, 
by extension, add considerably to our wealth ; and the 
same may be said of improved methods in the fabrica- 
tion of wines and brandy, as well as in the production 
of sugar, silk, oil, &c. 

• Still, it is impossible to be blind to the fiEict that, as 
matters stand, the English, with their two or three 
crops upon a large scale, produce, by the univer- 
sality and simplicity of the means they employ, much 
superior results in the aggregate — ^results which we also 
obtain in particular parts of France where the same 
System is foUowed. Those of our departments most 
resembling England in the nature and distribution of 
their crops, are those also which attain, upon the whole, 
the best retums ; and if in some parts they are below 
the English average, it is because the proportion of ex- 
hausting crops there is still too great, notwithstanding 
the progress made by means of the ameliorating crops 
during the last fifty years. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE GROSS PRODUCE. 



We now corne to value the total production of the two 
agricultures. This valuation îs no easy task, especially 
when it becomes a question of comparison. 

Even the best statistics contain répétitions. Thus, in 
the statistics for France, animal products figure three 
times— first, as retum from meadows and pastures, then 
as retum from live animais, and, lastly, retum from 
slaughtered animais. Thèse three form but one : it is 
the retum from slaughtered animais that must be taken, 
adding to it the value of the milk for the cows, that of 
the wool for the sheep, and the cost of the horses reared 
up to the âge when they are usually sold — say three years 
old ; ail the rest is but a séries of means of production, 
by which we arrive at the real produce — namely, that 
which serves for human consumption, whether upon the 
farm itself, or beyond it. It is no less incorrect to take 
into account the quantity of grain necessary for renewing 
seed. Seed is not a product, but a capital ; the land does 
not give it until afber it has received it. Lastly, it is out of 
the question to include, as do some statistics, the value of 
straw and manure. Manure, with one important excep- 
tion, which I shall mention by-and-by, is evidently a mean 
of production ; and as for straw, it constitutes a product 
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only in 80 far as it is used beyond the fann — ^for example, 
as food for horses employed in other ways. 

Eveiything consumed on the farm itself as a mean of 
production — such as the food of working animais, and 
even of animais generally, litter, manure, seed — ail ought 
to figure in the means of production, and not as products. 
That only is really a product which may be sold or given 
in wages. In this respect English statistics are much 
better compiled than ours ; * for, economical notions being 
more diiSused in England than with us, they keep distinct 
what ought to be kept separate, and the real products — 
the exportable commodities — are reckoned apart from the 
means of production. It behoves us more especially to 
do the same, since, the means of production being a larger 
item with our neighbours than with us, the comparison 
would act still more disadvantageously for us were we 
to include thèse in the estimate. 

This first difficulty being removed, we encounter others. 
French proprietors complain of errors and omissions in the 
officiai statistics ; thèse imperfections no doubt exist, but 
they are not of such great importance as is beheved. I 
hâve already pointed them out, and attempted to rectify 
them. They are not the most serions difficulty; it is 
the diflference of priées which is the real stumbling-block. 
Nothing is more variable than priées, whether from year 
to year on the same spot, or in différent districts of the 
same territory : much more is this the case when the 
question involves the placing in juxtaposition coimtries 
80 dissimilar. In France, anomalies are numerous ; 
country priées are not those of the gênerai market ; Pro- 
vence priées are not those of Normandy ; the priées of 
1850 are not those of 1847. It is precisely the same on 

* That 18, hds, so &r as known, are better weigbed and applied ; bat, as before 
obserred, we bave no o£Bk»al agricultural atatistios. — T. 
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the other aide of the Channel ; and when, to escape tliis 
diflSculty, recourse is had to averages, it is found that the 
gênerai average of the United Kingdom is not the same 
as the gênerai average of France. 

Notwithstanding thèse difBcnlties, it is not absolutely 
impossible to form at least an approximate idea of the 
aggregate values annnally accruing from agriculture in 
the two countries. Deducting what are only means of 
production^ supplying as far as possible the omissions in 
officiai statistics, and carrying back priées to the average 
of years anterior to 1848, we find that the annual value 
of the produce of French agriculture, before 1848, was 
about five milliards, divided nearly as foUows : — 



ANIMAL PBODUCTB. 

Méat (1 milliard of kilog., at 80 c.), 

Wool, hides, tallow, ofEsd, 

Milk (1 milliard of litres, at 10 c.), 

Poultry and eggs, 

400,000 herses, asses, and mules, 3 years old, 

Silk, honej, wax, and other produce, . 

Total, .... 

VEGETABLB PBODUOT8. 

Wheat (70,000,000 of hectolitres at 16 fr.), 

Other cereals (40,000,000 hectolitres at 10 fr.), 

Potatoes (50,000,000 hectolitres at 2 fr.), 

Wine and brandy. 

Béer and dder, 

Hay, straw, and oats, for 

Flaz and hemp, . 

Sugar, madder, tobacoo, oils, froit, and vegetables, 

Wood, 



non-agricultoral horses. 



Francs. 
800,000,000 
300,000,000 
100,000,000 
200,000,000 
80,000,000 
120,000,000 

1,600,000,000 

1,100,000,000 
400,000,000 
100,000,000 ♦ 
600,000,000 
100,000,000 
300,000,000 
160,000,000 
600,000,000 
260,000,000 



Total, ..... 3,400,000,000 

Say, on an average, for the fifty millions of hectares 

* The total production îb one hondred millions of hectolitres, but I bave sap- 
poeed the half consumed by cattle. I hâve slso eut o£f fivo millions of hectolitres 
of inferior cereals, as m&ise and buckwhest, for the consumption of fowla and 
other animais ; it ought to amount to considerably more. 
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of our soil — deducting three millions of hectares occu- 
pied by roads, rivera, towns, &c. — ^a gross production of 
100 francs per hectare (32s. per acre), cultivated and 
nncultivated lands together. The minimum is to be found 
upon the imcultivated lands and forest grounds, which, 
taking the one with the other, probably jdeld from 15 to 
20 firajics : the maximum is in the gardens, the most 
esteemed vineyards, the lands bearing flax, hops, mulberry, 
tobacco, and madder, the gross produce of which rises 
as high as 1000, 2000, 3000 francs, and even more ; but 
striking out thèse two extrêmes, we find for the greater 
portion of the cultivated land — say about thirty-two 
millions of hectares — the gênerai average of 100 francs 
per hectare. 

Dividing France into two equal portions, north and 
south, we find an average gross production of 120 francs 
for the northem division, and 80 for the southem. 

This disproportion is the more to be regretted, since 
the southem région ought to be the richest. In some 
locaUties, as in the environs of Orange and Avignon, the 
vineyards of Cognac and Bordeaux, the districts pro- 
ducing oil, silk, &c., the retums are magnificent; but 
the landes and the mountains cover a fourth of the 
soil, and in the greater portion of the remainder farming 
languishes without capital and without intelligence. The 
north surpasses the south for the same reason which 
makes England superior to us — namely, because good 
farming is there more gênerai. 

If we compare the departments one with the other, the 
most productive prove to be always those of the Nord, 
Pas-de-Calais, Somme, Oise, and Seine-Inferieure, where 
the average gross production is 200 francs per hectare. 
The department of the Nord produces at least 300 francs ; 
but this is the only one so high. On the other hand. 
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those which produce the least are the Landes, Lozère, 
Hautes and Basses Alpes, and especially Corsica. The 
average gross product of thèse departments may be about 
30 francs, and in Corsica 1 at most. The rest of France 
varies between thèse two extrêmes. 

A gross total of five milliards of francs had also 
been attained as the production of the United Eangdom 
previous to 1848. This amount was apportioned as 
follows : 3,250,000,000 for England proper, 250,000,000 
for Wales, 1,000,000,000 for Ireland, and 500,000,000 for 
Scotland. Divided by the whole area in hectares, this 
retum gives the following resuit : — 

Francs. 
England, . . . 250 

Ireland, Lowlands of Scotland, and Wales, 125 

Highlands of Scotland, .... 12 



General average, .... 165 

AU English statistics represent this as still higher. 
M'Culloch, the most moderato in his valuations, 
makes the total produce five milliards and a half; 
others, as Mr Spackman, £250,000,000, or more than 
six miUiards. I hâve assumed the lowest estimate, and 
it ought to be further reduced, on account of the difier- 
ence in priées. It has been already shown, that for milk 
English priées were double ours, for butcher-meat the 
difierence was 25 to 30 per cent, for cereals 20 per cent. 
In Scotland and Ireland the diflFerence was not so great, 
since both countries sold to England. In the aggregate, 
in order to establish an exact comparison, and to bring 
the priées of the United Kingdom to the priées of similar 
articles in France, we must reduce the five milliards by 
a fifth. We hâve thus a total of four milliards, which 
appears to represent pretty exactly the value of British 
production compared to ours. This resuit, still so 
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enonnous in comparîson, was obtained with a small 
number of productions : the foUowing shows how they 



are divided 



ANIMAL FRODUCX. 



Méat (1,700,000,000 of kilog. at 80 c.), 

Wool, hides, tallow, ofEal, 

Milk (two milliards of litres at 10 c.), 

300,000 horses above 3 yearo at 400 tr, 

Poultry, 

Total animal produoe, 



each, 



yXQETABLB PRODUOE. 

Wheat (45,000,000 of hectolitres at 16 fi*.)) 
Barley (20,000,000 of hectolitres at 8 &.)> 
Oats (16,000,000 of hectolitres at 6 fr.)» 
Potatoes (200,000,000 of hectolitres at 2 fr.)» 
Hay and oats for non-agricultural horses, 
Flaz, hemp, v^etables, and froits, 
Wood, ..... 



Francs. 

1,360,000,000 

300,000,000 

200,000,000 

120,000,000 

20,000,000 

2 milliards 



720,000,000 
160,000,000* 

90,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
170,000,000 

60,000,000 



Total vegetable produce, . . 2 milliards 

The above I believe to be as near the truth as can be 
ascertained by means of observations so gênerai in their 
character. 

The most striking fact which thèse figures disclose, 
besides the disproportion of the results, is the agreement 
between the vegetable and animal products : whilst in 
France the vegetable product forms four-sixths of the 
whole, and the animal two-sixths only, — ^a state of things 
which at once shows an exhaiisting System of cnltiva- 
tion, or at least a stationary one, — in the British Isles the 
one is equal to the other, which betokens an improving 

* Tbe total production of barley is probably tbirty millions of hectolitres, but 
two-thirds ooly enter into human consomption, tbe other tbird being consumed 
by oattle. I bave also taken, as for human consumption, only about a aixtb of 
the production of oats, which ought to be not far short of ninety millions of 
hectolitres, and of potatoes I bave estimated one-hal£ (The consumption of 
barley by cattle is very much less than the proportion hère stated,— certainly not 
above one-tenth the entire produce ; while that of oats by man may be taken at 
one-fourth at least^ initead of one-sixth.— J. D.) 
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cultivation. Wood, the lowest item of production, figures 
on the one aide for 250,000,000, and on the other for 
60,000,000 only. 

But we must not omit to notice that there are two 
portions of the United Kingdom which, from diflferent 
causes, show results very much inferior to those of Eng- 
land proper — Scotland, on account of the irreclaimable 
sterility of the greater portion of her soil ; and Ireland, 
owing to peculiar social and political circumstances. I 
shall refer to thèse two portions by-and-by in some détail ; 
in the mean time let us examine England separately, 
without including Wales, where the soil is scarcely bet- 
ter than in Scotland, and the history of which, in some 
respects, bears a resemblance to that of Ireland. 

England herself produces five-eighths of thèse four 
milliards — that is to say, 2,600,000,000 francs — divided 
as foUows : — 



OF THB ANIMAL FBODUCE. 



Méat (1,100,000,000 of Idlog.), 
Wool, hidea, tallow, offid, 
Milk (1,500,000,000 of litres), 
200,000 horses at 400 fr., 
Poultry, 



Francs. 

880,000,000 

200,000,000 

160,000,000 

80,000,000 

16,000,000 



Total, ..... 1,326,000,000 

OF THE YSGITABUB FRODUCX. . 

Wheat (38,000,000 of hectolitres), . . 600,000,000 
Barley (16,000,000 of hectolitres for human oon- 

sumption), ..... 120,000,000 
Potatoes (66,000,000 of hectolitres for human oon- 

sumption), ..... 130,000,000 

Hay and oata for non-agricoltural horses, 300,000,000 

Flax, hemp, vegetables, and fiiiits, 86,000,000 

Wood, 40,000,000 



Total, ..... 1,276,000,000 

Distributed per hectare over the whde area of the 
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United Kingdom, the total gross produce thus reduced 
gives the foUowing results : — 

England, .... 200 francs per hectare. 

Lowlands of Scotlakd, Ireland, and 
Walea, . . . . • 100 „ 



Highlands of Scotland, . 10 „ 



» 



» 



General average, 135 francs per hectare. 

Thèse tables suggest a host of reflections. Whilst 
France, taken as a whole, produces 100 francs per 
hectare, England proper produces 200. The animal 
produce alone of an English farm is equal to at least 
the total produce of a French farm of equal area — ^all 
the vegetable production being additional. Taking only 
the three principal kinds of domestic animais— sheep, 
oxen, and pigs— and not taking poultry into account, 
the English obtain from thèse four times more than we do 
in butcher-meat, milk, and wool. Among the vegetable 
products, whilst the French soil does not produce quite 
one hectolitre and a half of wheat per hectare, the English 
soil produces three ; and it gives, besides, five times more 
potatoes for human consumption. It produces Deither 
rye, maize, nor buckwheat, but abundantly makes up 
for this in oats and barley; and this it requires to do, 
for, less fortunate than we, it has to obtain from one of 
thèse crops the national beverage. " We are forced," says 
Arthur Young, "to hâve recourse to our best land for 
our béer ; the climate of the French gives them a great 
superiority in this respect, since the most barren soils are 
available for the cultivation of the vine.^* 

Hère the animal product becomes sensibly superior to 
the vegetable. We shall again find at least a similar 
productiveness in Wales and in Scotland. Ireland alone 
exhibits, like France, a reverse proportion. 
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This superiority in production is shown besides by two 
facts, which serve to prove the statistical figures. The 
first is, the condition of the population ; the second, the 
selling price of the land. 

By the census of 1841, the total population of the 
United Kingdom was twenty-seven miUions of soûls, and 
that of France thirty-four. Thus, while the United 
Kingdom maintained nearly one head per hectare, France 
maintained one only per hectare and a half. Supposing 
the rate of consumption in both coxintries to be the same 
— which it should be in the aggregate, for if the English 
population consume more than the French, the Irish con- 
sume less — ^we arrive at a resuit nearly equal to that 
obtained by a comparison of the production of both agri- 
cultures. The diflference is slightly in favour of the 
United Kingdom ; but this is again adjusted by the im- 
portation of bread-stuflfs. 

If we divide the two populations into régions, the com- 
parison gives us detailed results, which only confirm those 
of the aggregate. 

In 1841, England proper, even including Wales, main- 
tained a population of four to 3 hectares, which we find 
to be the case in those departments of France where 
production is as high. Scotland, as a whole, maintained 
only one head for every 3 hectares, and our central 
région one to 2. Ireland counted one head per hec- 
tare, and our south-west région one to 2, which indi- 
cates for Ireland a production equal to double ; but 
the unfortunate Irish being not nearly so well fed as our 
people, the account becomes readjusted. 

With respect to the average value of the land, which 
is usually estimated by its productiveness, that of Eng- 
land proper was worth £40 per acre, or 2500 francs per 
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hectare ; and the rest of the United Kingdom, exclusive 
of the Highlands of Scotland, about one-half of this 
figure, or 1250 francs. The Highlands of Scotland, with 
their uncultivated lands, were worth, at most, £2 per acre. 
Deducting 20 per cent from thèse prices, we obtain for 
England an average of £32, for the Highlands 32s., and 
£16 for the rest of the United Kingdom. 

The cultivated lands of the northern half of France 
may be worth, on an average, £24 per acre, and those 
of the southem half £16. Valuing the eight million 
hectares of uncultivated lands at £2, and the eight mil- 
lions of forest grounds at £1 0, we find a gênerai average 
of £16 per acre. 

Thus a comparative examination of agricultural pro- 
ducts, the number of the population, and the money value 
of the land, ail combine to prove, upon the most mode- 
rate estimâtes, that, previously to 1848, the product of 
British agriculture, taken as a whole, was to the product 
of French agriculture over an equal surface as one hun- 
dred and thirty-five to one hundred ; and if we com- 
pare England alone with the whole of France, the former 
produced at least twice as much as the latter. This dé- 
monstration appears to me to amount almost to proof. 

To be very exact, there must be added to thèse pro- 
ducts one which is very difficult to estimate, but which 
is not among the least important : this is tiie unexhausted 
fertility, the surplus accumulations of manures, and im- 
provements of ail sorts, which the crops hâve annuaUy 
left in the ground. It is in order not to lose sight of 
this that most compUers of statistics hâve been led to 
include forage, straw, and manure among the products ; 
but such a mode of reckoning is evidently erroneous, 
since the crops annually absorb the greater portion of 
the vigour thus communicated to the soil. That which 
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remaîns is the only real product, but how is this to be 
measured ? One élément alone may indicate it with some 
degree of certainty — ^namely, the increased value of the 
Boil ; no doubt, this increase may be brought about by 
other means^ but the steadiest and most active is the 
increase of fertility resulting from good husbandry, 
With our neighbours it may be reckoned, on an average, 
at one per cent on the value of the land — say 4s. to 5s. 
per acre for the three kingdoms, and 7s. for England 
proper. In France, it may probably be one-half per 
cent on an average — say 2s. per acre; in our best-culti- 
vated departments, it reaches, perhaps, the English aver- 
age, but in others it is almost nothing. 

Although this estimate is, and can be, only hypotheti- 
cal, it may suffice to explain the superior productiveness 
of the land in England, notwithstanding the natural in- 
feriority of both soU and climat-e. Artificial fertility, there, 
compensâtes for thèse drawbacks, and has aJready con- 
stituted a landed capital very superior to ours, and 
which continues to increase. 

Three sorts of capital conduce to the development of 
agricultural wealth : Ist, Sunk capital, which is formed 
in course of time by outlays of ail kinds for bringing the 
land into good condition ; 2d, Working capital, consist- 
ing of animais, implements, and seeds ; 3d, Intellectual 
capital, or agricultural skill, which is improved by expéri- 
ence and thought. Thèse three capitals are much more 
diffused in England than in France, — and why? We 
shall inquire into this presently, and it will surprise us 
to find that the superiority of the English is not more 
marked than it is. Arthur Young, when travelling 
through our poorer districts in 1790, exclaimed, in his 
characteristic language, "It does, indeed, try one's pa- 
tience to behold a country so lovely, and so favoured by 
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Providence, treated so shamefully by menl'* He might 
speak dijBFerently now, or, at least, he could speak thus only 
of the most backward portions of our territory. We could 
show him whole provinces ahnost as well cultivated as 
his own dear England, and everywhere the éléments of 
progress ready to spring up. If the greater number 
still only vegetate, it is owing to the absence of favour- 
able circumstances. 

Unfortunately, before arriving at a ftdl explication of 
the facts, we require to enter into some forther statistics 
of détail — dry, no doubt, but necessary nevertheless ; the 
next chapter will finish what we hâve to say on this 
subject. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

RENTS, PROFITS, AND WAGES. 

To give the finishing touch to this picture, we hâve now 
to inquire how the gross production, previousiy to 1848, 
was distributed ; that is to say, after deducting taxes and 
accessory expenses, what portion of this five milliards 
(£200,000,000) of nominal value came to the proprietors 
of the land, constituting the rervt ; what rémunération 
the farmer got for his trouble and use of capital, or, in 
other words, the profit; and how much of it was paid 
for manual labour, properly so called, or wages. When 
we hâve completed a similar inquiry for France, our com- 
parison between the two agricultures will be complète. 

First of ail, the portion contributed to the gênerai 
expenses of the country, or taxes. 

Many errors hâve been diflFused, and are still credited 
in France, respecting the System of taxation which exists 
in England. It is commonly believed that land in Eng- 
land is almost free of imposts, and that the whole public 
revenue is composed of indirect taxes. This is a great 
mistake, for nowhere does land bear such heavy bur- 
dens as in England. Only it is not the State which 
coUects what the land pays directly; at leaat land con- 
tributed hardly anything to the public treasury before 
the imposition of the income-tax. The only impost paid 
directly to the State was a trifling tax, which proprietors 
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for the most part hâve redeemed — the land-tax ; out if 
indirect taxes constitute nearly the whole revenue of the 
State, there are direct imposts which no^less exist under 
the form of local taxes. 

Thèse burdens are three in number : the poor^s rates, 
the parish and county rates — équivalent to our communal 
and departmental revenues — ^and Church tithes. Taxa- 
tion for the poor, in spite of ail endeavours to reduce 
it, amounted previously to 1848 to six millions sterling 
for England alone. Parish and county rates, for roads, 
bridges, police, prisons, Ac, exceed, still for England 
alone, four millions sterling — ^together ten millions, of 
which more than two-thirds is paid by rural property. 
Add to this the imredeemed portion of the land-tax, 
amounting to one million sterling for England; and, 
finally, the third charge — ^namely, tithes — at one time 
variable and arbitrary in their rating, but now com- 
muted to almost a fixed charge, amounting to at least 
seven millions sterling ; and we hâve altogether a sum 
of fifbeen millions, which, for England and Wales, con- 
taining fifteen millions of hectares, makes an average of 
25 francs per hectare, or 8s. per acre. 

This average gives but an imperfect idea of the bur- 
dens upon certain parts of the soil in England, for a 
portion of the tithes having been redeemed, as well as a 
portion of the land-tax, and the poor's rate being very 
unequally distributed — since, not being centralised, itv 
varies with the fluctuations of pauperism in différent 
localities — the conséquence is, that certain districts are 
much below, and others much above the average. It is 
no uncommon thing to find lands in England paying as 
much as 50 francs per hectare (16s. per acre) for ail 
kinds of taxes. 
Ireland and Scotland are less burdened, particularly 
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Scorïlmd ; most of the English taxes are unknown there. 
Scotland pays about £500,000, and Ireland £1,500,000 
of direct taxes.* 

In France the assessment on land, exclusive of honse 
property, amounts in principal and additional per-cen- 
tages, and including payments in kind for roads, to a 
total of two hundred and fifty millions, or 5 francs per 
hectare ; this impost, therefore, is one-fifth in nominal 
value, and in reduced value one-fourth, of what it is in 
England. 

To thèse figures must be added the income-tax, which 
resembles our personal and movable property contribu- 
tion, and absorbs about three per cent more out of the 
net income of the proprietors, and one and a half per cent 
of that of the farmers. The tax upon house property, of 
which the landed proprietors bear their share, is pro- 
portionate to that chargeable upon the land properly so 
called. Lastly, the indirect taxes : thèse, besides that they 
materially reduce the proprietors' revenue by increasing 
the price of ail conmiodities, bear heavily upon certain 
agricultiural products, especially barley, used in the 
manufacture of béer, which pays an excise of no less 
than five millions sterling : the question of reducing this 
(the malt) tax has been recently agitated, but nothing is 
yet decided. Our impost upon beverages produces, as is 
weU known, four milUons sterUng. 

Landed property in England, to be sure, is partly free 
from a charge which greatly aflfects the land in France ; 
this is the tax upon successions, transferences, and mort- 
gages. But this exemption, which applies only to land 
that is freehold, and lands subject to manorial rights, or 

* ThÎB, howerer, Beems ezolosive of tithes or taxes for the support of the 
Charch in both countries. We are not aware that there are very maoy local 
taxée exigible in England which are not well known in Scotland, though the rate 
may not be eo high.»T« 

F 
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copyholds, has just been considerably reduced by récent 
législation : it loses, besides, much of its importance 
when we consider the expenses of ail kinds to which 
English property is exposed owing to the want of a good 
System of registration. 

Hère, then, is a first resuit of the great amount of pro- 
duce obtained from the land in England — ^the possibility 
of increasing taxation. I shall not stop to point out the 
great benefit resulting from it to the country in général, 
STto agriculture itsflf, which is the first to reap advan- 
tage from the outlay of its own money. It is évident 
that, if French landed property could pay much more 
in taxes, the aspect of our fields would soon change ; they 
would be covered with roads, bridges, aqueducts, and 
Works of enterprise and skiU, which as yet they are with- 
out, for lack of those fonds which are abundant with our 
neighbours. 

After taxes come the expenses accessory to cultivation ; 
Buch as the cost of artificial manures, the keeping up of 
implements of husbandry, renewals of seed, breeing- 
stock, &c. : it is as much as a French farmer can do to 
dévote to thèse remunerating expenditures 4 or 5 francs 
per hectare, whereas in the United Eingdom they cannot, 
even previous to 1848, be estimated at less on an average 
than 25 francs per hectare, and for England proper 50 
francs at least. This, we may remark, is eight or ten 
times more than in France, even making the réduction 
of twenty per cent. Such is the second effect of this 
superior production — the more that is produced, the 
greater the resources available for increasing the produc- 
tion ; and wealth multiplies- of its own accord. 

Notwithstanding this portion set apart for taxes and 
accessory expenses, the remainder of ^e gross proceeds, 
when divided among those who, by their capital, intelli- 
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gence, and labour, hâve co-operated to realise it, is found 
to be greater for each in England than it is in France. 

In the first place, we take the rent paid to the pro- 
prietor of the land, or the retum upon capital invested. 
The notion of rent is not so clearly defined in France as 
it is in England ; it is confounded with the farmer's profit 
and retum for working capital when the proprietor directs 
the cultivation himself, and even with wages properly 
so called, when he cultivâtes his property with his own 
hands. The average rent of land in France may, how- 
ever, be reckoned at 30 francs per hectare— that is to 
say, the net retum on capital sunk, after deducting ail 
retum for working capital, wages, and profit ; say a total 
of fifteen hundred millions on our fifty millions of 
hectares, cultivated and uncultivated together. 

Owing to the System of cultivation carried on in Eng- 
land, which almost always discriminâtes between pro- 
prietorship and tenancy, it is more correctly known what, 
previously to 1848, was the rent from landed property 
in the différent parts of the United Kingdom. 

We find the minimum rent in the extrême north of 
Scotland — Sutherlandshire and the adjacent islands — 
where it is as low as 1.25 francs per hectare of nominal, 
or 1 franc of comparative value (4d. per acre). The whole 
of the Highlands, containing, as we hâve seen, nearly four 
millions of hectares, do not yield on an average more 
than 3 francs per hectare to the proprietors (Is. per acre). 
The Truisoimum is obtained from meadow-lands in the 
environs of London and Edinburgh, which let as high as 
£30 per acre ; rents of £8, £5, and £3 per acre are 
not uncommon in the Lothians, and in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns in England. Ail the centre of the 
island, including Leicestershire and the counties sur* 
rounding it, gives an average of 30s. per acre (100 francs 
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per hectare), and is beyond comparison the richest part 
of the three kingdoms. As we recède from the heart of 
the country, the rent of land déclines : in the south — 
Sussex, Surrey, and Hampshire — it fails to 1 5s. per acre ; 
in the north — Cumberland and Westmoreland — ^to 1 Os. ; 
and in the west, and the poorest parts of Wales, to 3s, 
The average for the whole of England is 24s. per acre 
^75 francs per hectare). 

In the Lowlands of Scotland, the million of hectares 
upon the two firths of Forth and Tay are rented at 
nearly as much as Leicestershire and the counties adjoin- 
ing if; but i„ like u^er, « we ««de fh^ thei fa- 
voured lands, rent falls, and the average of the entire 
Lowlands becomes equal to that of its English neigh- 
bours, the counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
and the Principality of Wales.* 

In Irel«;d, L Zi in County Meati, in Lein,t*r, and 
in the adjoining counties of Louth and Dublin, another 
million of hectares where the rent is as high as the centre 
of England, but at the same time we find a much lower 
average in the mountains on the west, and in the whole 
of Connaught. 

In review of the whole, and adopting the same classi- 
fication as when estimating the gross production, we hâve 
the foUowing resuit : — 

Artngê not ptft h«ctei«. 

England, 75 francs, or, per acre, 24b. 

Lowlands of Sootland and Wales, 36 „ „ ISs. 

Highlands of Sootland, . 3 „ „ Is. 

Three-foorths of Ireland, 
North-west of Ireland, 

(Mènerai average. 

But we have to reduce thèse figures 20 per cent, 

* What are properly undentood by the Lowlands of Scotland yield a higher 
STenge rent by 3s. to 4a per acre tban the districts to whioh they are above corn- 
pared.— T. 
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according to the basis of calculation already adopted, 
making them as foUows : — 

Eogland, .... 60 ûaocs, or 20s. 

Lowlands of Sootland and Wales, 30 ,, „ lOa. 

Highlands of Scotland, . 2.40 „ „ lOd. 

Three-fouriha of Ireland, . . 40 „ „ 13s. 

North-west of Ireland, . . 15 „ „ 5s. 

(General average, 40 francs, or 138. per acre. 

In France, in the department of the Nord, rent attaîns 
an average of 100 francs per hectare, making it equal, 
and even superior, to the best EngUsh counties. In the 
departments adjoining, it still amounts to 80 francs, from 
which it gradually déclines until we reach the departments 
of Lozère, and of the Higher and Lower Alps, where it falls 
to 1 francs. In the island of Corsica, like the Highlands 
of Scotland, it does not exceed 3 francs. 

In the second place, as to the farmer's profit. This, in 
England, is usually estimated at half the rent, say 25 
francs per hectare for the whole of the United Kingdom ; 
or in reduced value, 20 francs. This sum divides itself 
into two parts, the retum upon capital employed, and the 
profit properly so called, or rémunération for agricultural 
skiU. The retum for capital being reckoned at 5 per cent, 
the portion for profit should be the same, which makes the 
retum upon capital employed 1 per cent. The average 
working capital for the three kingdoms should therefore 
be 250 francs per hectare, or 200 francs (65s. per acre) in 
reduced value. As this capital belongs almost entirely to 
the farmers, it is they who get nearly the whole of this 
portion of the gross production. In England proper, the 
average income of the farmers may be 40 francs per 
hectare (13s. per acre), implying a working capital of 
400 francs, or 320 in reduced value. 

In France the corresponding profit amounts at most 
to 1 francs per hectare ; that is to say, half the United 
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Eaiigdoni average, and one-third of that of England 
proper. Only the north of Scotland and west of Ireland 
corne below the French average : the rest, generally speak- 
ing, is higher. In France it is as difficnlt to distinguish 
the profit as the rent. One-fourth of the soil only is 
rented, and in the remaining three-fourths, profit is con- 
founded either with rent or wages. Upon the whole, 
however, we may consider the working capital with us to 
be 1 00 francs per hectare. This is one of the most striking 
signs of our inferiority ; for in agriculture, as in ail kinds 
of industry, the working capital is one of the chief agents 
of production. 

The farmers of England proper, upon an equal surface, 
enjoy a revenue at least equal to our French proprietors. 
The farmer of two hundred and fifty acres, for example, 
bas a net income equal to 3000 francs (£120), while a 
proprietor with us, of a like extent, and under average 
circumstances, would realise no more. Farmers in the 
best parts of England make 50, 60, up to 100 francs per 
hectare (15s. to 30s. per acre), and there are some whose 
total incomes amoimt to from £500 to £1000. Hence 
the importance, in a social point of view, of that class, 
which is as firmly established upon the soil as pro- 
perty itself. Thèse are the gentlemen farmers ; they live 
for the most part in a quiet comfortable style, bave their 
newspapers and periodicals, and produce occasionaUy 
upon their table a bottle of claret or port. When visit- 
ing the country in England, and provided with a few 
letters of introduction, one meets with a hospitable récep- 
tion from thèse kind and simple familles, many of whom 
bave occupied the same land for several générations. The 
most perfect order reigns in their domestic economy; 
eveiything in their bouses is conducted with that habituai 
regularity which indicates long usage. Comfort bas 
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gradually been built up by the industry of successive 
générations, especially since the days of Arthur Young, 
and they enjoy it as an honourable and laboriously ac- 
quired possession. None of them ever dream of becoming 
proprietors, for they are better oflF as they are : to hâve 
£100 of income as a proprietor, a capital of at least £3000 
is necessary, whilst £1000 is sufl&cient to produce the 
same income as a farmer. 

Lastly, we corne to wages. Hère the advantage appears 
to be on the side of France, inasmuch as we appropriate 
to the payment of wages a larger portion of our raw 
products than does the United Kingdom. This question 
of wages, however, is veiy intricate, and when closely ex- 
amined, the advantage again is in faveur of our neighbours, 
at least in respect to three-fourths of the country. Only 
their superiority in this particular, préviens to 1848, wa» 
less marked than in the other parts of their rural System ; 
it was in fact hère that the weakest part of their System 
lay. The evil in some parts of the country was serions 
and deeply seated, and threatened to become gênerai. 

Upon examination into the distribution of wages pré- 
viens to 1848, whether in France or in the différent parts 
of the United Kingdom — ^leaving Scotland ont of the 
question for the présent, on account of the peculiar phe- 
nomena she présents — we find that in England a fourth 
only of the gross production was appropriated to pajrment 
of wages — say equal to 50 francs per hectare, or there- 
abouts — ^whilst in France and Ireland one-half was thus 
disposed of — say also 50 francs per hectare, or the 
équivalent. But let us look at the other side of the 
picture — ^the number of labourers required on both sides. 
In England this number had been reduced to the lowest 
point ; in France it was much larger, and in Ireland 
much greater stilL The following may be taken as the 
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approximate number of the rural population in the three 
countries : — 

England, 4,000,000, ont of a popiilation of 16,000,000 
France, 20,000,000, „ „ 36,000,000 

Ireland, 6,000,000, „ „ 8,000,000 

Hence it foUows that the rural population in England 
formed a fourth only of the whole community, in France 
four-sevenths, and in Ireland two-thirds : distributed over 
the surface of the soil, the proportions were — ^England, 
thirty head to one hundred hectares ; France, forty head ; 
Ireland, sixty. 

Thèse figures explain everything. Although England 
expended in wages only the équivalent of 50 francs per 
hectare, whilst France and Ireland paid as much, the 
eflFective wage would be considerably more in England 
than in France, and in France than in Ireland, for this 
simple reason, that it was divided among a smaller number 
of hands. 

With thèse data before us, we can now find the mea- 
sure of the organisation of labour in the three coimtries. 
In England, thirty persons suffice to cultivate one hundred 
hectares, so as to produce equal to 200 francs per hectare, 
whilst in France forty are necessary for obtaining an 
average production of 100 francs, and in Ireland 60; 
hence it foUows that labour in England was much more 
productive than in France, and in France than in Ireland. 

Thèse gênerai data are confirmed by facts of détail For 
instance, the average wage of a farm labourer in England 
before 1848 was 9s. to 10s. a-week, or 2 francs per work- 
ing day ; and in reduced value, 1.60 francs. In the richest 
districts it rose to 12s., or 2.50 francs per working day, or 
2 francs reduced value. In the poorer districts it was as 
low as 8s., or a little more than 1.50 francs per day, equal 
tfO 1.25 francs reduced value. 
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In the Lowlands of Scotland, and in Wales, the average 
rate of wages was 88. a-week, or 1.25 francs reduœd 
value per working day. In the EUghlands of Scotland, 
and in three-fourths of Ireland, the average was 6s. a-week, 
or 1 franc reduced value per working day. In the west 
of Ireland, the average fell to 4s., say 70 centimes per 
day.* 

In France, the average farming wage is 1.25 francs to 
1.50 francs per working day ; but in certain districts it 
is as high as the English, and in others again as low as in 
Ireland. 

Thus, owing to the réduction of manual labour — one of 
the bases of their agricultural System — ^the English were 
enabled, although in a less proportion, to raise their rate 
of wages at the time when rents, profits, taxes, and other 
expenses took a start. 

In addition to the annual sum paid in wages, amoimt- 
ing, in England, to £28,000,000 of nominal value, the 
labouring classes there possess another great resource in 
the poor's-rate, which is nothing more nor less than a 
iBupplementary wage, and goes to increase the amoxmt 
annually paid to them by £6,000,000. 

Finally, it is only necessary to enter a labourer's cottage 
in England, and to compare it with one such as our cultiva- 
tors mosdy inhabit, to perceive a différence in the gênerai 
comforts of the two people. Although the French peasant 
is frequently proprietor of the land, and thus adds a little 
rent and a little profit to his wage, he does not live so 
well as the English farm-labourer. He is not so well 
clothed, less comfortably lodged, and not so well fed : he 
eats more bread, but it is generally made of rye, with the 

* The wages hère stated are, npon the whole, raiher under the mark, boih as 
regards England and Scotland ; but at the higher rate they ail the better tum to 
estabUsh the author'B argument — J. D. 
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addition of maize, buckwheat, and even chestnuts, while 
the bread of the English peasant is wheaten, with some- 
times a slight addition of barley and oats ; he sometimes 
drinks wine or cider, while the English peasant has only 
béer ; but he has rarely méat, and the English peasant 
has it often, or at least pork. 

Notwithstanding thèse advantages, the question of 
wages, even in England, was a heart-buming subject 
previously to 1848. There is no doubt that the race, the 
climate, and the habits of the English fann-laboureis, are 
productive of more wants than with us. Wages in England 
are lowest in the southem part of the island, comprising the 
counties of Dorset, Devon, and Comwall ; the rate there 
was équivalent to 1.25 francs per day, — and although on a 
par mosdy with our wages in France, this was generally 
considered insufficient. In the parts of Ireland and Scot- 
land where wages fell below the French average, the misery 
produced was iijfinitely greater than with us upon the 
same rate. The équivalent of 20 sous (lOd.) a-day, with 
which many of our peasants feel contented, caused a great 
outcry ; at 70 centimes (7d.), as in the Hébrides and Con- 
naught, existence appeared absolutely impossible. 

Alas ! I know parts of France where the people still live 
upon that rate, and that without much complaint. Cer- 
tainly this poverty, in itself suflSciently distressing, is not 
aggravated by the harshness of a hyperborean climate, and, 
what is still worse, by the feeling of excessive inequality. 
Seventy centimes a-day is any where a scanty wage ; but 
it must be especially intolérable in a coimtry where the 
current rate of labourers' wages is in some places 2.50 
francs, and that of mechanics on an average still more. 

According to what has been above stated, the gross 
production of France and that of England proper may be 
divided nearly as follows : — 



BENTS, PROFITS, AND WAGES. 
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AU the récipient parts, with the exception of wages, re- 
ceive then a larger share in England than in France, and 
that even at the reduced value : rent is double, profit 
more than treble, taxes quadruple ; wages, even although 
equal, or nearly so, in absolute amount, are relatively a 
Uttle higher. The rest of the United Kingdom showed 
less satisfactory results, but thèse almost alwayB superior 
to ours. 

Such are the facts, or at least such they were, previously 
to 1848. The changes that hâve since taken place, both 
in France and in the United Kingdom, hâve been consi* 
derable, especially with our neighbours, where a révolution 
more legitimate, more rational, and above ail, more fruit- 
ful, than our révolution of 1848, has been peaceably accom- 
plished, while we are still labouring to regain the position 
from which we precipitated ourselves. During the last 
five years we hâve experienced a state of things not unlike 
what took place in France and in England between 1 790 
and 1800. This period has been distressingly barren in 
results for us, but largely productive for them. While 
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• 

we were vociferousiy propoiinding a multitude of ques- 
'tions, without settling any, they were quietly working out 
theirs, and now we both corne forth from the trial, they 
Btrengthened and we weakened. 

Before entering upon the subject of the respective crises 
which hâve fiirther increased the distance we hâve shown 

• • • 

as abeady existing between us, it is important to examine 
into the causes of the superiority in English agriculture up 
to 1847. Thèse causes originate in the history and entire 
organisation of the two countries. The agricultural con- 
dition of a people is not an isolated fact, but part of a 
great whole. ; The responsibility of the imperfect state of 
our agriculture does not attach altogether to our cultiva- 
tors ; its ulterior progress dépends nôt solely upon them, 
or, rather, it is not by fixing their attention on the soil 
that they will altogether be able to avail themselves of 
the phenomena there presented, but by endeavouring 
again to rise to the gênerai laws which govem the eco- 
nomical development of communities. 

ELitherto they hâve had little taste for such studies ; 
they reject them almost unanimously, as practically use- 
less and dangerous : I believe them to be mistaken, and 
I hope to prove it to them. Practically, there can be no 
good agricultural without a good economical condition ; 
the one is the effect, the other the cause. 
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CHAPTER TIL 

CONSTITUTION OP PROPERTY. 

The superiority of English agriculture is pretty gener- 
ally attributed to large property ; this opinion is true in 
certain respects, but too much importance must not be 
attached to it. 

In the fiist place, property in England is not so much 
concentratedasiscommonlyimagined. There are no doubt 
in that country immense territorial fortunes ; but thèse 
fortunes, although they strike the attention of a foreigner, 
and even of the natives themselves, are not the only ones. 
In addition to the immense possessions of the nobility, 
properly so called, are the more modest domains of the 
gentry. On the 19th Feb. 1850, Mr Disraeli stated, 
without contradiction, in the House of Gommons, that in 
the three kingdoms it was reckoned that there were 
250,000 landed proprietors ; now, as the whole extent of 
the cultivated land is twenty millions of hectares, this 
gives an average of eighty hectares to each fsunily, and» 
including the uncultivated land, it gives one himdred and 
twenty to each. The same orator, in estimating, as we 
do in France, the net revenue of the landed proprietary 
at sixty millions sterling, found that thèse 250,000 
divisions gave an average- rental of £240, or equal to 
£190 in reduced value. 

Like ail averages, it is true that this gives but an 
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imperfect idea of the facts. Among thèse 250,000 pro- 
prietors, a certain number, at most 2000, possess among 
them one-third of the land and total revenue, and of 
thèse 2000 there are 50 havîng princely fortunes. Some 
of the English dukes possess en tire counties, and hâve a 
revenue of millions (of francs). The other members of 
the peerage, the baronets of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and the large proprietors who do not form part of 
the noblesse^ foUow in their train. Allotting to thèse 
2000 familles, 10,000,000 hectares, and 500,000,000 
firancs of revenue, gives 12,500 acres, and £10,000 of 
income to each family. 

But the larger the possessions of the aristocracy, the 
more does it reduce those of the second-rate proprietors. 
Stm thèse latter own two-thirds of the soil, and play a 
part twofold more important in the constitution of 
English property. Their average holding is reduced to 
about 200 acres, and their income from land to £160 ; 
applying the réduction of 20 per cent to this, it amounts 
to only £130. As there must necessanly exist a great 
diflFerence among them, it may be concluded that proper- 
ties yielding £50 to £100 of rent are not so uncommon 
in England as one might suppose ; in fact, this is appa- 
rent when looking into the subject more closely. 

Another erroneous impression— which, to a certain 
extent, however, is true, though exaggerated — ^is, that 
landed property in England does not change hands. 
Now, although EngUsh property is not so easily trans- 
ferred as with us, it is far from being entirely fixed. 
Hère again a particular fact has been unduly generalised. 
Certain lands possess entails or other rights, biit most are 
free. One need only run the eye down the immense 
columns of advertisements in the daily newspapers, or 
go for an instant into one of the estate agency offices, so 
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numerous in London and other large towns, to be con- 
vinced that properties of fifty to five hundred acres — ^that 
is, twenty to two hundred hectares — are not rare in Eng- 
land.andmfactare80ldeyeryday. 

Thèse newspaper advertisements usually run as fol- 
lows : " For sale, a property of so many acres in extent, let 
to a substantial tenant, with an élégant and comfortable 
résidence, a good trouting stream, beautif ul lawn, kitchen 
and flower gardens, close to a railway and town, in a 
picturesque country, &c/^ In the oflSces they also show a 
plan of the land, and a tolerably well-executed view of the 
house and offices. It is always a pretty building, almost 
new, beautifiilly kept, with exterior décorations in bad 
enough taste, but the interior arrangements simple and 
commodious ; standing upon a lawn, more or less exten- 
sive, with clumps of trees upon each side, and cows graz- 
ing in front. There are two hundred thousand rési- 
dences of this description scattered over the verdant 
surface of the British Isles. 

Notwithstanding the strong désire in England for the 
possession of land, which gives a man the title of land- 
lord at once, its value is not proportionably higher 
than in France. The cost is generally thirty times the 
rent ; that it is to say, yielding about 3 per cent upon 
the outlay. As soon as a man has made a little money 
in business, and has a few thousand pounds to invest 
in a country house, he has ten estâtes, varying in value 
from £4000 to £40,000, to choose among. In a country 
where the acre of land is worth on an average £40, it 
only requires fifty acres to constitute a property of 
£4000, and only seven hundred and fifty for a value of 
£40,000, including house and offices. 

In France the land is certainly much more divided. 
Everybody knows the celebrated number of eleven and 
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one-half millions of land assessments, which seems to indi- 
cate a like number of proprietors ; but since the inquiry 
instituted by M. Passey, it is also well known how far 
this figure is deceptive. Not only does it often happen 
that a single tax- payer pays several assessments, thus 
destroying what this number would otherwise seem to 
indicate, but the house property of towns figures in the 
number of assessments, which reduces the actual number 
of landed properties to five or six millions at most. 

The assessment, however, has its particular value, and 
as in England, in order to arrive at the most gênerai 
State of property, we exclude those vast possessions of 
some great lords which would otherwise give an unduly 
high average, so must we in France put in their true 
place that multitude of small proprietary which so 
greatly lowers the average. Upon eleven and one-half 
million of assessments, five and one-half millions are 
below five francs, two millions are from five to ten 
francs, three millions ten to fiffcy francs, six hundred 
thousand from fifty to one hundred — ^five hundred thou- 
sand only are above one hundred francs ; it is this half 
million which constitutes the bulk of the landed property. 
The eleven millions of assessments below one hundred 
francs may be set down as appertaining to about one-third 
of the total surface, or eighteen million hectares (forty- 
five million acres), the other two-thirds, or thirty-two 
millions of hectares, belong to four hundred thousand 
proprietors, deducting those who are only urban pro- 
prietors, and this for each property gives an average of 
eighty hectares (two hundred acres). 

Thus in cutting oflF, on the one side, the very large pro- 
perties, and on the other the very small ones, occupying 
in eàch country a third of the soil, the average in France 
would be the same as the English average for the remain- 
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ing two-thirds. Under this apparent similarity theie 
lies an inequality, inasmuch as the revenue per hectare is 
much higher in England than with us ; but, ail things 
taken into account, the real différence is net what is sup- 
posed. In France there are about one hundred thousand 
landed proprietors who pay upwards of 300 francs of 
direct taxes, and whose fortunes average those of the 
mass of the English proprietors. Of thèse, fifty thou- 
sand pay 500 francs and upwards. Estâtes of five hun- 
dred, one thousand, and two thousand hectares are &e- 
quently to be met with, and territorial fortunes of 25,000 
to 100,000 francs and upwards of rent are not altogether 
' unknown. We may hâve probably about one thousand 
large proprietors, who for extent of domain rival the 
second grade of EngUsh landlords, by far the most 
numerous of the class. It is true, we hâve propor- 
tionably fewer of them than our neighbours, and im- 
mediately foUowing our chateaued gentry swarm the 
host of small proprietors, whilst the English gentry 
hâve at their back the immense fiefs of the aristocracy. 
To this extent, but only to this extent, it is correct to 
say that property is more concentrated in England than 
it is in France. 

This concentration is favoured by the law of succès- 
«on, which, in default of will, transmits real property 
to the oldest son ; whilst in France, real property comes 
to be equally divided among the children. But thèse 
two laws, so opposed in principle, are not so différent 
in their practicsd effects. The parent in either country 
may devise his property as he chooses, and this is fre- 
quently done ; besides, other common and more urgent 
reasons induce a déviation from that appropriation which 
is provided by law. 

In France, dowries to married daughters reconstitute 

G 
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in part what the law of succession destroys. In England, 
if real property is not divided, movable is ; and in a 
country where personal property is so considérable, this 
division cannot fail, through sales and purchases, to ex- 
ercise an influence upon the partition of fixed property. 
The more rapid increase of population with our neigh- 
bours, is, in its tum, another élément which distributes 
property. In faxA, properties are being constantly di- 
vided in England, and every day new country résidences 
are constructed for new country gentlemen ; at the same 
time, many properties are being reconstituted in France, 
and the assessment retums show that the increase in the 
number of the large is greater than that of the smalL 

Just as concentration of property in England is very 
much overrated, so the influence which large property 
exercises over agriculture is also exaggerated. This in- 
fluence bears a relative proportion to the actual con- 
centration, but both hâve their limits ; large property 
does not always make large farming. The largest pro- 
perties may be subdivided into small farms. It is of little 
conséquence whether ten thousand hectares are in the 
possession of one man, if, for example, he divides them 
into two hundred farms of fiffcy hectares each. We shall 
presently see, in treating of fanning properly so caUed. 
that this is in fact commonly the case ; the influence of 
large property is therefore nearly nuU. Let us admit, 
however, that upon the whole, large properties are favour- 
able to large farming, and that on this account it has 
a direct influence upon a portion of the English soil ; is 
this action as bénéficiai as some legislators believe ? and 
are ail other Systems as injurions as they affirm ? That 
is the question. 

In the United Kingdom we hâve seen that, in a certain 
sensé, there are two descriptions of properties — the large 
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and the middle sized. The large do not occupy more 
than a third of the land, and a portion of that thjxd being 
divided into small farms, it foUows that the action of 
large properties is not felt, except to the extent of [about 
a fourth. Is this fonrth the best cultivated ? I do not 
believe it. The immense properties of the English aris- 
tocracy are principally found in the less fertile régions. 
The Duke of Sutherland, who is the largest proprietor in 
Great Britain, possesses in one compact estate nearly 
750,000 acres in the north of Scotland ; but thèse lands 
are worth only 308. per acre. Another nobleman — the 
Marquess of Breadalbane — ^possesses in another part of 
the same countryalmost as much of a similar value. In 
England the extensive properties of the Duke of North- 
umberland are situated, for the most part, in the coimty 
of that name, one of the most moimtainous and least 
productive ; those of the Duke of Devonshire, in Derby- 
shire, and so on. It is especially in such lands that large 
properties should be ; there only can they produce good 
eflFects. 

The richest parts of the British soil — ^the counties of 
Lancaster, Leicester, Worcester, Warwick, and Lincoln — 
are composed of large and middling sized properties. In 
Lancashire, one of the richest of ail, even in an agricul- 
tural point of view, middling and almost small proper- 
ties predominate. Upon the whole, it may be asserted, 
especially if Ireland is not included, that the best culti- 
vated land in the three kingdoms is not that which be- 
longs to the great proprietors. There are, doubtless, strik- 
ing exceptions ; but such is the rule, generally speaking. 

We &id also, not exactly in England, but in an 
English possession — ^the island of Jersey and its depen- 
dencies — a country wholly composed of small proprietary. 
The Norman laws of succession, which provide for an 
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equal division of lands among the cMldien, contiiiue there 
in full force. " The inévitable eflFect of this law/^ says 
David Low, "acting for the last nine hundred years 
within the narrow limita of this small island, has been to 
reduce the whole land into small holdings. There is 
scarcely to be foimd in the whole island a single property 
of forty acres ; many vary from five to fifteen, and most 
of them are less than fifteen.'' Is the agriculture there 
poorerî Certainly not. The land so divided is culti- 

£4 to £5 per acre, and in the environs of St Heliers as 
high as £8 to £12. In spite of thèse enormous rents, 
the farmers live in a state of comparative comfort upon 
an estent of groimd which, elsewhere, would not suffice to 
maintain the poorest labourer. 

In France, also, there are two descriptions of properties 
— ^the middle-sized and the smalL It is generally foimd 
that farming is farther advanced where the small pré- 
dominâtes. Such are the departments of the Nord and 
the Bas Rhin, and almost ail the rich districts of the 
other departments. It is under this subdivision of pro- 
perty that most progress manifests itself with us. It is 
a feature in the national character. The same fact is 
observed in other countries — ^in Belgium, in Ehenish 
Germany, in Northern Italy, and even in Norway. 

EverjTwhere else, except in England — ^that is to say, 
in Spain, in Germany— very large properties hâve donc 
more harm than good to agriculture. The feudal lord 
lives far from his domains ; he knows them only by the 
revenue he draws, and which, before it reaches his hands, 
passes througfa a host of servants and stewards, more 
alive to their own than to their master's interests. The 
land, hnpoverished by greedy hands, never receiving that 
care which would restore and increase its fertility, aban- 
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doned to tenants as poor as they are ignorant^ langoishes 
in a state of neglect, or gives only those scanty produc- 
tions which it cannot deny. In England the case is dif- 
férent. Many noblemen think it no disgrâce to manage 
their own properties, and to dévote to the improvement 
of the land the greater portion of what they draw from 
it. But the essential evil of very large properties is not 
altogether destroyed ; for although many landlords admir- 
ably fulfil their duties, how many of them neglect their 
inheritance I 

Is it right, then, to extol the large-property System to 
the disparagement of others, as has been donc, — ^to wish to 
extend it everywhere, and to proscribe the small î Evi- 
dently not. In viewing the question merely in an agri- 
cultural aspect, the only one to be considered at présent, 
gênerai results argue more in favour of small properties 
than of large. Besides, it is no easy matter to change 
the condition of property in a country. This condition 
owes its origin to an accumulation of ancient circum- 
stances essentially necessary, and which are not to be 
donc away with at pleasure. To assert that large pro- 
perties in England are the sole cause of agricultural pro- 
gressa and for this reason to wish to impose that System 
upon countries which reject it, is manifestly wrong in 
itself ; and to lay down as a rule that progress in farm- 
ing cannot go on, except upon the condition of an im- 
practicable social révolution, is fortimately erroneous. 

I do not the less admit that the state of property 
in England is more favourable to agriculture than in 
France; I wish only to contend against the exaggera- 
tion of this view. 

The question has been little understood What is of 
conséquence to cultivation is, not that the property should 
be large, but that it should be rich, and thèse are two 
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very différent things. Eich is a relative term. A man 
may be poor with a large property, and rich with a small 
one. In the hands of one thousand proprietors, who 
hâve only ten hectares each, and who lay ont 1000 francs 
per hectare, the land will be twice as productive as in 
the hands of a man who himself possesses the whole ten 
thousand hectares, and lays out only 500 francs. Some- 
times it is the large property which is rich, sometimes 
the small, sometimes the middle-sized ; ail dépends upon 
circumstances. The best constitution of property is that 
which attracts to the soil most capital, either owing to 
the owners being richer relatively to the extent of the 
land they possess, or because they are induced to lay 
out upon it a larger proportion of their income. Now, 
there is no doubt that, in the présent state of things, 
our French proprietors are not in gênerai so rich as the 
English proprietors, and are consequently less disposed 
to make advances to the soil. It is our smallest pro* 
prietors who are most libéral to their lands, and this is 
one of the reasons why small properties are looked on 
with such feivour among us. 

In England, on the contrary, if it is not altogether the 
very large proprietary, it is at least the best half of the 
middle-sized, who can be, and in fact who are, the most 
gênerons towards the soil. The best cultivated and most 
productive lands are those whose owners enjoy about 
£1000 a-year of income. Among this class we find 
both capital, too often wanting with the smaller pro- 
prietors, and a taste for agricultural improvements, not 
always to be found among the very large proprietors, 
owing to their want of acquaintance with rural affairs. 

When this love of country pursuits is found in a large 
proprietor, it is perfection. AU England must remember 
with gratitude the great services rendered to the cause 
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of national agriculture by the Duke of Bedford, the Duke 
of Portland, Lord Leiœster, Lord Spencer, Lord Yar- 
borough, and many others. When the wiU to do good 
is united to the power which high rank and fortune give, 
astonishing résulta may be effected. The Bedford family^ 
among others, has bestowed upon its country magnificent 
agricultural works. It has reclaimed entire counties 
from the sea ; other portions of country, formerly no- 
thing but extensive moors, hâve been rendered rich and 
productive. The représentative of this noble house enjoys 
£100,000 or 2,500,000 francs of income from landed 
estâtes ; and he is worthy, by the use he makes of it, to 
succeed to his great agricultural ancestor, whose statue 
adoms one of the squares in London. 

It is doubtless a matter of regret that we hâve not 
this élément among us, and the causes which hâve 
destroyed our very large properties are to be regretted 
stiU more than that destruction itself ; but we must leam 
to resign ourselves to what cannot now be repaired, and 
endeavour to guard against an increase of the evil. The 
advantages of large property may be partly replaced by 
the State carrying out a good administration of the local 
imposts, and by a spirit of combination. This has already 
begun to work in many parts. Even in England, where 
the aristocracy hâve donc so much in every respect for 
national glory and prosperity, they, as a dass, are not 
those who hâve done most ; and, however striking their 
services, thèse ought not to detract firom those more 
numerous and more efficacious services rendered by the 
honourable body of gentry. 

In France, where habits of economy are more gênerai 
than in England, an average income of 25,000 francs 
(£1000) is not necessary. To keep up a moderato 
property with us^ an income of 5000 to 6000 francs 
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is sofficient. Upon this income the fJEUuily of a coun- 
tiy proprietor eau live comfortably, as society with us 
is at présent constituted, and save eyeiy vear for pro- 
ductive outlays; with less than this, ^culties aL, 
unless economy is proportionately IncreasedL With re- 
Bpect to small property» as the possessor is at the same 
time the cultivator, it prospers under much humbler con- 
ditions. A peasant family may live yeiy well in an 
ordinary way with an income of 1200 francs ; and pro- 
vided they possess some few hnndreds of francs over and 
aboyé this sum, the land does not suffer, but rather im- 
proves, in their hands ; for nowhere is it the object of 
more assiduous care, and nowhere does it more liberally 
repay the attention bestowed upon it. 

It is not necessaiy — and this is one chief source of 
enor into which the advocates for exclusively large pro- 
perties fall — that the income of the possessor of the land 
should come to him entirely from the land itself. A con- 
sidérable portion of this income may be derived from 
any other source — from some occupation or business in 
the town, or a salaried post in the country. In this 
case, the smaller the country property in proportion to 
the income, the more chance it has of benefiting by in- 
frision of capital In almost every case properties su£fer 
neglect owing to their being too large for the income of 
the possessor, but especially when he is in debt : in this 
case, the greater the extent of the property, the worse its 
condition ; it is nothing then but a fahe show — ^a fatal 
delusion. 

The great bane of property is debt — not the debt con- 
tracted for the purpose of making improvements, for that 
is almost always remimerative, but that which trenches 
upon income, and leaves the nominal proprietor without 
resources for keeping the property in good order. This 
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is the real evil with Fiench property ; not 80 mucli its 
subdivision. In many cases a still greater division might 
be the remedy for this evil. The majority of our large 
proprietors would be gainers if they held less land, and 
had more money. Those who hâve less than 5000 to 
6000 francs of net revenue would almost ail benefit by 
renouncing land altogether ; and among the small pro- 
prietors there is also a large number who would do well 
no longer to attempt a problem which they will never be 
able to solve. That this liquidation, if it took place, 
would be profitable to the large, the middle-sized, or the 
small properties, it is impossible to say beforehand, and 
in reality it signifies very little. 

The debt on land in England is less injurions than in 
France ; not that it is less, for it is on the contrary more, 
being estimated at as much as half the total value of the 
land ; but because it is borne by richer families. After the 
payment of interest on their debt, the English proprietors 
hâve a larger net revenue than ours, and their very 
large movable property contributes, together with the 
greater value of their land, to place them in a much 
more advantageous position. Nevertheless, public atten- 
tion on the other side of the Channel has been drawn 
to the evils of mortgage debt — it is now being seriously 
considered— and if ever measures be taken to diminish 
the burden, the révolution which will grow out of it will 
be rather unfavourable than otherwise to large property. 
It is, in fact, the larger properties which are most bur- 
dened ; and a liquidation, by bringing commercial and 
manufacturing fortunes to be invested more largely in 
land, would to that extent diminish the présent extent 
of exclusively territorial fortunes. This révolution has 
already begun in Ireland, and progresses rapidly in con- 
séquence of a spécial Act of Parliament. 
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I admit that primogeniture has somethîng to do with the 
superiority in wealth of English proprietors, inasmuch as 
it prevents the forced division of lands ; but the law of 
entail, which is also put forward as favourable to cultiva- 
tion, has only bad effects, because it places an obstacle in 
the way of free disposai of land. It is no doubt hard 
when a property goes out of the hands of one who has 
inherited it ; and in France the mobUity of property, 
particularly with the fiscal laws, which press hard upon 
it at every change, is one of its greatest drawbacks ; 
but what is grievous is the cause which obliges the pro- 
prietor to sell, not the sale itself. When a proprietor 
gets into debt and becomes poor, it is désirable for the 
common good that his property should pass as soon as 
possible into other hands ; it will never otherwise do 
any good. In this case, the French law, which places few 
obstacles in the way of sale, is préférable to the English. 

As to successions, it is différent. The compulsory 
division of landed property is a real evil, and the time is 
coming, I hope, when an economical spirit will correct 
the abuse of the System. The English, on their part, wUl 
probably be induced, as rural wealth increases, to do 
away with entails ; practically they hâve already greatly 
mitigated their bad effects ; and it is noways impossible 
for them to get free of them altogether, if they really désire 
it.* Such as they are, the advantages and defects of the 
two législations are pretty equally balanced ; the source 
of the superiority of the English System, however real, is 
not very obvions. The chief cause of agricultural pro- 
gress does not lie hère. 

This question was worthy of being put in its true light ; 

* The Eoglish law allows an entail only for the benefit of one or more persons 
living, and one unborn ; when the latter attains mijority, the entail ceaaee, unless 
it bo renewed. 
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it has been obscured by too many passions and préjudices, 
which hâve nothing in common with rural economy. If 
ever there be a question in France of giving more fe-ti- 
tude to the head of a family as regards the testamen- 
tary disposai of his property, or of giving facilities in the 
way of preserving real property intact in the case of suc- 
cessions ab intestaty it will be well to keep large property 
out of the question, for such considérations do not apply 
to it. It is not the law which has reduced large property 
in France, but the Révolution ; and not only is ail arti- 
ficial retrogression impossible, but in the course which 
things hâve taken it would be of very doubtfiil utility. 
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CHAPTER VlII. 

INSTITUTION or FABMING. 

The second cause of the agricultural prosperity of Eng- 
land is generally attributed to laige farming ; but hère» 
again, ideas on the subject are much exaggerated. 

The soil of Britain is not more largely farmed than 
largely held. No doubt there are veiy large farms, just 
as there are very large estâtes ; but thèse form by no 
xneans the majority. There is a multitude of farms under 
the middle size, which would pass for such even in 
France ; and the number of small tenants is infinitely 
greater than that of small proprietors. It is reckoned 
that there are not less than two hundred thousand far- 
mers in England alone, which gives an average of sixty 
hectares (150 acres) for each farm. In certain parts^ such 
as the plains of Wiltshire, Dorset, Lincoln, and York, 
farms of several hundreds, and even thousands, of hectares 
are not uncommon; but in other parts, again, as the 
manufacturing districts^ those of ten and twelve hectares 
are the most common. In Cheshire many are below ten 
acres, or four hectares. Of thèse two hundred thousand 
farmers, about one-half cultivate their farms themselves, 
with the assistance of their familles. In Scotland the 
number of farmers exceeds fifty thousand, and in Ire- 
land seven hundred thousand 

In France we hâve the équivalent of Ireland in our 
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five or six millions of small holdings below seven or eight 
hectares ; but we hâve, at the same time, the équivalent 
of Great Britain in the four or five hundred thousand 
averaging fifty to sixty. And we are not altogether 
without our farms of several hundreds of hectares ; some 
such are to be found, principally in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, which exhibit the best examples of large farm- 
ing. It is only the immense farms which we hâve not 
goty and thèse are not very numerous in England ; they 
are to be met with only in the most stérile parts, such as 
in the wild districts of the EQghlands, or in the chalky 
plains of the south, both equally suited for sheep pastures. 
It is not, then, exactly in extent of the fEtrms that English 
farming is superior to ours ; in this respect we are even 
more on a par than in respect to property. 

The real superiority of this constitution of agriculture 
— ^as regards Great Britain at least, for Irelandnrequires a 
separate examination — ^lies in thèse two important points : 
first, the almost universal System of leases, which makes 
agriculture a spécial occupation ; and, secondly, the num- 
ber of monied men who fearlessly embark in farming. 

The advantages which leases possess over other modes 
of working the soil, and particularly over the raétayage^ 
are observable in those parts of France where the System 
is foimd. It is the great principle of the division of 
labour applied to agriculture. It raises up a particular 
class of men, early educated to farming, and who dévote 
their whole life to it. Thèse men are not exactly labour- 
ers, but are in comparatively superior circumstances, and 
are more intelligent. With them farming is a profession, 
with ail the chances of gain and loss ; and if the chances 
of loss are sufficient to keep their attention awakened, 
the chances of gain also suffice to excite their émulation. 
England has many examples of fortunes made by farm- 
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ing ; thèse examples induce yeiy many to become farmers 
as a money-making profession ; while at the same time it 
is one of the most agreeable, the most honourable, as well 
as most healthy professions in which the mind and body 
can be engaged. 

The advocates exciusively for large property prétend 
that it was the means of bringing about the lease System : 
this is a mistake ; leases are not foimd always in connec- 
tion with large property. In Russia, in Spain, and in 
Hungary, there are large proprietors who hâve on their 
estâtes mêtayerSy peasants pajring rent in labour {paysans 
de corvée)y but no farmers; in France, in the depart- 
ments about Paris, it is middle-sized properties which 
prevail, and there there are farmers. The lease System 
consorts better with large property than with any other, 
but it is compatible with ail grades of property, even 
with small 

It is said that long leases are necessary to make farm- 
ing pay, and that large properties can alone afford to 
grant them ; this also is a mistake. Long leases are no 
doubt advantageous, but they are not necessary. In 
England they are abnost unknown, or rather it happens 
pretty frequently that they hâve no lease at ail. Three- 
fourths of the farms are held upon what is called tenancy 
at will ; that is to say, on either side six months' notice 
to quit may be given. I do not say that this is the best 
contract ; I know that it is practicable only in certain 
cases. I know, also, that at présent the tendency in 
England is to leases, and long leases too ; but I say, and 
this cannot be denied, that the agricultural prosperity of 
that country has arisen through farmers who, for the 
most part, had only aunual holdings. 

We already know what the working capital of thèse 
farmers is. Before 1848, £8 per acre, or 500 francs per 
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hectare, was reckoned the capital necessary for a good 
farmer. Many, doubtless, had not so much, but others 
again had more. Ail luake adyances to the land with 
implicit confidence. In that coimtry, where mannfactureB 
and commerce offer such inducements for the employ- 
ment of capital, many people prefer to embark their 
money in agriculture. While our farmers are sparing to 
the last degree, considering that what is saved is gain, in 
England they try who can put most money into the land. 
This confidence belongs in some measure to large farming. 
Large farming has e^ially been the originating cau^ 
of large outlay; it is large farming, too, which every 
day gives the most striking ezamples of enterprise as ap- 

fanning follow dosely npon krge. The Bm<Jl farmer, 

who has only a few hundred pounds of patrimony, does 
not hesitate to embark it any more than the great capi- 
talist, who has ten times or a himdred tîmes as much. 
Both launch out together, and generally upon the faith of 
an ordinary annual lease, expending sums which would 
seem enormous with us, and which proprietors alone 
would hère undertake. When long leases are required, 
it is in order that a man may more securely make those 
advances which the land is constantly demanding. 

To large farming is generally, attributed the substitu- 
tion of horses for oxen and machinery for out-door 
manual labour. The same is said of large outlays for 
manures and fertilisers, the expense of making and main- 
taining roads and fences, levelling, subsoil ploughing, 
draining, irrigation, &;c. But this again is quite a mis- 
take. Improvements — ^that is to say, the useful employ- 
ment of capital — ^are a sign of rich and intelligent, rather 
than of large farming. Small and middling farmers un- 
derstand the benefit of thèse quite as well as the great, 
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whether in England, or wherever farming is as far 
advanced ; they are unknown only where the farmers 
are poor or ignorant. Now, if farming in England is 
libéral, it is no less intelligent and sldlfiiL 

The English farmers, even the smallest among them, 
hâve every facility for becoming well informed with 
regard to the latest improvements. It is a very common 
thing for them to send their children as pupils to those 
among themselves who are distinguished for their ability, 
and they willingly pay boards which would frighten our 
farmers. They hold fréquent meetings for the purpose 
of mutually communicating their ideas and expériences. 
Those compétitions of animais and implements, which the 
govemment of France is obliged to institute at the na- 
tional expense, hâve long been established by private 
subscription in many places throughout the United 
Edngdom. The first noblemen, headed by princes of the 
blood, and even the husband of the Queen, consider it 
an honour to préside at thèse compétitions and agricul- 
toral meetings, to take part in the discussions, and to 
contend for the prizes. A host of magazines, devoted 
entirely to agriculture, det-ail their proceedings ; even the 
principal newspapers carefully chronicle ail the news 
which may interest the chief of ail industries. As 
poverty is not an attribute of agriculture in that 
country, no more is ignorance. 

Besides the local societies, which hâve been long estab- 
lished over the whole of England, there has existed since 
1835 a central Society of Agriculture, which has received 
the title, very rarely bestowed, of Royal. Although re- 
ceiving no aid from the Grovemment, it disposes of con- 
sidérable sums, which it owes to voluntary subscriptions. 
It is composed of life members and annual subscribers, 
scattered over the whole kingdom. Among its life mem- 
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bers figure almost ail the arîstocracy and the principal 
country gentlemen ; the annual subscribers consist of 
the small proprietors and common farmers. The Society 
numbers no less than five thousand members for England 
alone — ^for Scotland and Ireland hâve their own societies 
— about one thousand being life members, and four 
thousand annual subscribers. The ordinary amoimt of 
annual subscription is £1, or 25 francs ; a life subscrip- 
tion £10 ; and £50 for what is called a Grovemor. 

With thèse funds, which are increased by some addi- 
tional resources, the Society possesses an annual revenue 
of £10,000, or 250,000 francs. This it applies to fur- 
thenng the progress of national agriculture : it holds 
weekly meetings, at which the agricultural questions of 
the day are discussed ; it publishes an excellent collec- 
tion of aU that it considers worthy of notice ; it pays 
professors for instructing in those sciences relating to 
agriculture, and, among the rest, a chemist whose spécial 
duty is to fumish analyses of earths and manures. The 
Society holds every year — and this is the principal ob- 
ject of its foundation — a great meeting for compétition 
in cattle and farming implements, to which the whole of 
England is inviteA By ail thèse means, this Society 
exerts a powerful and useful influence. 

In France, farming is not a branch of industry, pro- 
perly speaking ; there are few real farmers among us, and 
most of our cultivators, whether they be proprietors, 
farmers, or métayers, hâve but an insufficient capital. 
This is the real misfortime with us. The blâme may, 
with some appearance of reason, be laid upoin the small 
proprietary. With us, a cultivator, having a little money, 
generally prefers to be a proprietor rather than a farmer. 
The reverse is the case in England. Formerly there were 
many small proprietors in that country, who formed an 

H 
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important class in the State ; they were called yeomen, 
to distinguish them from the landed gentry, who were 
called squires. Thèse yeomen hâve almost disappeared, 
but not by any violent révolution. The change has taken 
place voluntarily and imperceptibly. They hâve sold 
their small properties to become farmers, because they 
foimd it more profitable ; and as most of them hâve 
succeeded, those remaining wiU most Ukely shortly follow 
the example. 

Why do not many of our small proprietors do the 
same ? — ^it is because they do not see their immédiate ad- 
vantage in it. The English yeomen, too, were a long 
time in making up their minds to the change. It re- 
quires favourable circumstances, which are not yet very 
generaUy apparent; and something more than the wish is 
needed in order to bring about agricultural révolutions, 
likewise it is not so much the extension of the lease 
sjTBtem, properly so called, as the want of capital to lay 
out on the land that is wanted. The superior advan- 
tage of the lease is apparent only where proprietors who 
farm with their own hands hâve not a sufficient capital. 
Where farming is the profession of proprietors who hâve 
ail the requisites, the eflfect they produce is quite as béné- 
ficiai as in the case of farmers. Proprietors hâve a direct, 
permanent, and hereditary interest in the improvement 
of the land, only they require a double capital, which 
is not offcen to be met with ; — ^first, a capital as proprie- 
tors; and, secondly, another as cultivators. When there 
is this twofold condition, added to inherited expérience, 
and that energy which is stimulated by a family name, 
there is no mode of farming which can compete with 
it, while there is no more désirable and better stamp 
of men for a State than thèse; and this is not to be 
overlooked. 
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The whole secret lies in thèse two woids, Capital and 
Skill. Large fanning, without skill and without capital, is 
not so usefîil as small farming, which posaesses both, and 
vice versa. There may be striking instances of capital and 
skill combined with large farming, and others where they 
are fonnd with small ; thèse diflferences décide the matter. 

A time will certainly arrive when a goodly number of 
the small and even middling class of French proprietors 
will find it their interest to give up, more or less, being 
proprietors, and tum their attention to farming. Capital 
invested in land yields at the most two or three per cent, 
and when laid ont in farming it ought to yield eight or 
ten, if judiciously employed : the resuit is évident. A 
host of smaU and middling proprietors will then disap- 
pear, who are now very badly oflf ; but this révolution 
will never be gênerai, nor is it necessary that it should. 
SmaU fanning, like smaU properiy, is more in conformity 
with our national character. Capital with us bemg 
more distributed than it is in England. it is expédient 
that the farms should be smaller, so as to correspond 
with the working capital. Many of our proprietors would 
rather sell a portion of their properties than part with 
them altogether; and even supposing the latter done, 
very few would realise enough to be able to work a large 
farm advantageously. 

The extent of farms, besides, is detemûned by other 
causes, such as the nature of the soil, the climate, and 
the kinds of crops prevailing. France, on this accoimt, 
is still destined in a greater degree than England to be a 
country of smaU fanning. Many branches of her agri- 
culture require a great amount of manual labour, which 
renders it necessary to hâve a greater division of fields of 
opération. The great resource of pasture is less generally 
within our reach. Almost everjrwhere the soil of France 
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may be made to respond to the laboiir of man, and almost 
everywhere it is for the advantage of the community 
that manual labour should be actively bestowed upon it. 
I know parts of our country where smaU farming is the 
bane of the district ; I know others where it is of inestim- 
able benefit, and for which the large System could never 
compensate. 

Let us suppose ourselves in the centre of France, in 
the Limousin mountains ; we there find a soil poor and 
granitic, and a climate rainy and cold. Cereals there 
thrive badly, and do not pay the expense of cultivation; 
crops destined for industrial purposes are out of the ques- 
tion ; it is rye which prédominâtes, and that gives only 
a poor produce. Grasses and roots, on the contrary, 
thrive well. Irrigation is rendered easy by the abim- 
dance of streams, the fertilising properties of the water, 
and the slope of the lands ; the breeding and fattening of 
cattle may be carried on under favourable circumstances. 
The soil and climate are nearly those of a large part of 
England. Everything in this quarter caUs for large 
farming, but unfortimately, owing to circumstances 
foreign to the question of agricidture, it is the small 
which prevails, and there it is necessarily rather unpro- 
ductive. Cereals exhaust the soil, for which insufficient 
manuring does not make up. The manual labour be- 
stowed on the land is excessive, considering the re- 
sults; cattle, badly fed and wom out by work, give no 
profit ; rent is almost nothing, and wages misérable. 

On the other hand, let us suppose ourselves in the 
rich plams of Flanders, on the banks of the Rhine, the 
Garonne, the Charente, or the Rhône ; we there meet 
again with small farming, but, imlike the other, it is rich 
and productive. Every method for increasing the fruit- 
fulness of the land and making the most of labour is 
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there known and practised, even among the smallest 
farmers. Notwithstanding the active properties of the 
soil, the people are constantly renewing and adding to 
its fertility by means of large quantities of manure col- 
lected at considérable expense ; the breed of animais is 
superior, and the harvests magnificent. In one district 
we find wheat and maize ; in another, tobacco, flax, râpe, 
and madder ; then again, the vine, olive, plum, and mnl- 
berry, which to yield their abundant treasures require 
a people of industrious habits. Is it not also to small 
farming that we owe most of the market-garden pro- 
duce obtained by means of large expenditure around 
Paris? 

We hâve seen that even in England small farming has 
not altogether been discarded, yet everything appears 
tending to proscribe its limits : it has no groimds of sup- 
port, as in France, from a smaU proprietary and division 
of capital ; the théories of agriculturists and the gênerai 
System of farming are opposed to it. It has decreased 
since the days of Arthur Young, and the progress made 
by modem agriculture has been brought about by totally 
diflFerent means. Still it persists, and everything leads to 
the belief that in some parts, at least, it will maintain its 
ground. The manufacture of cheese, for example, which 
is quite a domestic industry, is well adapted to it : ten 
or twelve cows suffice to give profitable employaient to 
a family in the country without extra assistance. There 
is nothing so delightful as the interior of thèse humble 
cottages, so clean and orderly ; the very air about them 
breathes peace, industry, and happiness ; and it is pleasing 
to think that they are not likely to be donc away. 

Even under circumstances most favourable to its de- 
velopment, the very nature of large farming prescribes 
bounds to it, The very large English farms, unless to a 
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great extent in posture, are subject to manifest drawbacks. 
When cereals fonn a part of the cultivation, the distance 
to be traversed by men and horses, even with the improved 
means invented in the présent day, becomes a serions loss 
of time and power. It is a difficult matter for the farmer 
to give his attention to diflFerent parts of the fann at 
the same time. I hâve seen farms of this description be- 
longing to noblemen — home-farmB, as they are called — 
and managed by stewards, which make a great appear- 
ance, but where the waste is proportionately great. The 
owners take a hereditary pride in thèse gigantic estab- 
lishments, emblems of wealth and power ; but in most 
cases they would be great gainers by letiing them to 
real farmers. 

If the necessity for employing every day a larger 
capital in farming, in order to increase the production 
required to meet the greater consomption, tends to dimi- 
nish the number of small farms, it cannot fail to hâve a 
like effect upon the largest sized. They talk now in 
England of a working capital of £16 per acre, and it is 
probably not too much for the new methods every day 
suggested by the progress of agriculture. Now, if many 
cultivators who farm their own land find it difficult to 
command such a sum, it is no less rare, even in England, 
to find those who enter into large farming opérations 
possessed of a capital of ten or fifteen thousand poimds. 
It is probable, then, that the number of large and small 
farms will become reduced at the same time, and that the 
middle-sized (150 to 300 acres), now the most common, 
will increase. This, in fact, appears to be the size best 
suited for the kind of farming most generally adopted, 
but that, properly speaking, is not large farming.* 

* In gênerai, it will be found that the best and most libéral description of 
fHrming in England is in occupations above three or four hundred acres.— J. D. 
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It is probable that in France; also, a similar révolution 
will take place, as the possibility of apply ing a larger capital 
to farming increases. Small farms will be entirely given 
up where they give no prospect of paying, and others 
will be formed anew where indications are given of profit- 
able results. Finally, the average extent may, without 
inconvenience, be much less than in England ; a radical 
change in farming is as little to be desired as it is in 
property. But again, this is not the real question : we 
hâve to inquire, not so much why farming and property 
are not larger, but why they are more profitable and more 
intelligent in England than in France ? 
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CHAPTER IX, 



COUNTRY LIFE. 



In my opinion, this agricultural wealth is owing to 
three principal causes. That which first présents itself, 
and which may be considered the origin of the two others, 
is the taste of the wealthier and more influential part of 
the nation for a country life. 

This prédilection is not of yesterday's birth, but dates 
£rom the earliest history, and is a part of the national 
character. Both Saxons and Normans are children of 
the forest. Ciombined with a spirit of individual inde- 
pendence, those barbarous races, of which the English 
nation is composed, had ail instinctively a tum for soli- 
tary life. It was not so, however, with the Latin people. 
Wherever the Boman spirit was preserved — in Italy, 
Spain, and, to a certain extent, in France — a prédilec- 
tion for town life was early mamfested. The Boman 
fields were abandoned to the slaves ; ail who aspired to 
distinction resorted to the city. The name alone of 
peasant, viUicuSy was a term of contempt^ and the name 
of city was associated with élégance and politeness, 
urhanitas. In the modem Latin conmnmities thèse pré- 
judices still prevail. In our own day we still look upon 
the coimtry as a sort of exile, and it is still more so with 
the Italians and Spaniards. The désire of ail is to live in 
town, for there intellectual enjoyment, refinement, society, 
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and the means of making money, are to be found. Among 
the Germans, and especially in England, the manners of 
the people are différent. The Englishman is less sociable 
than the Frenchman ; he still retains something of the 
wild race from which he is descended ; he has a répug- 
nance to being shut up within the waUs of towns ; the 
open air is his natural élément. 

When the barbarian tribes poured in from ail sides 
upon the Roman Empire, they spread themselves over 
the country, where each chief, and ahnost every soldier, 
set about secnring his own position. From this inhérent 
disposition the feudal System took its nse, and in no 
country is this System more strongly marked than in 
England. The first care of the conquerors was to secure 
to themselves a great extent of land, where they could 
live without constraint, as in their native forests, adding 
to the pleasures of the chase that wealth which was derived 
from the cultivation of the land. The barbarian kings 
differed from their vassals only in the extent of their 
domains. Even in France the kings of the two earliest 
races were just large proprietors, living on extensive farms, 
as proud of the number of their cattle and the extent of 
their crops as of the host of armed men who marched at 
their command. The greatest of them ail, Charlemagne, 
was no less remarkable for the administration of his coun- 
try possessions than as chief of an inmiense empire. 

This tendency, which is common among ail northem 
races, was much more prévalent in England, when that 
country was less populous, less civilised, and not so much 
under the influence of Roman domination. As there 
was no leaming among the people, there was nobody 
to contend for a town life ; and the towns being only 
wretched villages, giving no inducement for pillage, rural 
possessions alone were envied. The only wealth of thèse 
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tribes was the land, and ail they had to contend for was 
its use. The song of the Welsh bards, while sheltering 
themselves among their mountains against the attack of 
the Saxons, was, " Never shall we yield to our enemies 
the fertile lands watered by the Wye/' The Saxons, 
in their tum, fought in defence of their lands against 
the Normans, and the first resuit of the great conquest 
of the eleventh centuiy was a division of the land among 
the victorious invad^rs. 

The paramount importance attached by the Normans to 
possession of the soil is exhibited in that extraordinary 
relie which shows the mind of the conquerors ; it is 
unique of its kind, found only in England, and has exer- 
cised a great influence on the subséquent development of 
the country. I mean that gênerai survey of properties, 
executed about the year 1080, by order of William the 
Cîonqueror, and called by the dispossessed Saxons Dooms- 
day Booky because it established for ever the almost entire 
dispossession of their race. This book, still preserved 
in the Exchequer, is the starting-point of English pro- 
perty, and to this day continues to be the great authority 
on rights of tenure, no title being strictly légal except that 
which may be traced back to this first source. No nation 
can boast of the possession of a record so ancient, so de- 
tailed, or so authentic. About fifteen years had elapsed 
after the battle of Hastings when Doomsday Book was 
conmienced. The new proprietors had been for some 
years settled on their estâtes, and most of them were 
already engaged in agriculture. They reared a great 
niunber of horses and cattle ; an old record of the time, 
making mention of one of them, says, Multum agricuir 
turce dedittis ac in jument07nim et pecorum muUitudine 
pluTimum delectatus. The work ordered by William had 
for its object not only the registration of the names of 
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the possessors, but to set forth in détail the number 
of measures of land, or hydeSy as they were then called, 
the number of domestic animais, ploughs, &;c. The in- 
quiry lasted six years, and proves a pretty fair advance- 
ment in agriculture. The record includes ail the country 
actually subdued to the Norman rule ; that is to say, the 
whole of England as far as north of York The Nor- 
thimiberland mountains (and Durham) alone were ex- 
cepted. 

During the middle âges the whole history of England 
is taken up with contentions between the barons and 
the Crown, respecting the possession of their lands. At 
one time (in 1101) they obtained from Henry L an edict 
thus worded, " I concède in fee simple to ail knights who 
défend themselves with helmet and sword the free pos- 
session of the lands cuUivated hy their seignorial ploughs^ 
in order that they may provide themselves with arms and 
horses for our service and the defence of the kingdom/* 
A century afterwards (in 1215), they took advantage of 
John's weakness, and forced him to sign the Magna 
Charta, confirming their right of property, and enabling 
them to défend it in the sovereign assemblies. Forced 
to seek support from the entire population, in order to 
overoome the opposition of the sovereign, they took care 
at the same time to stipulate for certain rights for the 
commons, and thus it is that the origin of English politi- 
cal liberty is mixed up with the rights of feudal property. 

From the days of King John until now it is always 
among the rural population that the true national cha- 
racter — ^the fighting people — is to be found ; the towns 
show nothing of it. The sovereigns themselves, yield- 
ing to the national feeling, seek less than elsewhere 
to diminish the power of the feudal lords. Notwith- 
standing the absolute power enjoyed by Henry VHL, 
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when he suppressed the convents he felt himself obliged 
to distribute among the nobles a portion of the spoil 
taken from the monks. This accoimts for the immense 
properties owned by some families. When his daughter 
Elizabeth beheld thèse same nobles leave their coimtry 
mansions to flock to her court, she herself recommended 
them to retum to their lands, where they would enjoy 
more conséquence. "You see," said she, "thèse ships 
accumulated in the port of London ; they hâve no state- 
liness hère with their sails loose, their holds empty, and 
ail huddled together without order ; but see them with 
their saih filled and spread over the wide océan, each will 
then be free, powerful, and majestic/' A picturesque and 
trae comparison this, but one which Elizabeth's contem- 
porary, Henry IV., and his grandson Louis XIV., could 
never hâve made. 

During the révolution of the seventeenth and the poli- 
tical agitation of the eighteenth century, the country 
aristocracy continued to maintain its ascendancy : it was 
they who established the authoiity of 1688, who kept the 
house of Hanover upon the throne, and who sustained 
the contest against the French Eevolution. Until the 
Reform Bill gave a greater représentation to the towns, 
which had become rich and more populous, the two 
Houses of Parliament were entirely composed of this 
party ; ^at this moment they are stiQ labouring energe- 
tically to maintain their threatened supremacy, and to 
hold the new reformers in check. Ail the great and 
glorious incidents in the national history are connected 
with this class,— hence its popularity. A country life is 
sought after, not only for itself — ^for its absence of re- 
straint, its comfort', quiet occupation, and domestic hap- 
piness, those cherished pénates of the English — but in 
addition it give« considération, influence, power, every- 
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thing that a man can désire after his first wants are 
sati^ed. 

There are certain privilèges attached to landed pro- 
perty. The wealthiest proprietor in a county is usually 
lord-lieutenant^ which, although more an honorary title 
than anything else, invests its possessor with somewhat 
of a régal conséquence in the county ; the wealthiest 
after the lord-lieutenant are justices of the peace. Thèse 
are the principal, and almost the only, administrators 
of justice in the county, the représentatives of public 
authority. In France, public officers are almost ail 
strangers to the department where they are employed ; 
they are bound by no ties to local interests. In Eng- 
land, on the other hand, the landed proprietors are the 
functionaries in their own district ; and although nomi- 
nated by the Crown, they hold office from the fact alone 
of their being proprietors. There is probably no instance 
of a commission of justice of the peace being refiised to 
a wealthy and influential landed proprietor. 

It is easy to understand how such a System gives con- 
séquence to a person residing on his own property. In 
France, when a proprietor is ambitions of playing a part, 
he must come away from his estâtes; in England he 
must remain upon them. Therefore everybody in that 
commercial and manufacturing coimtry desires to become 
a landed proprietor : those who make fortunes buy land, 
and those who strive for riches aspire only to follow the 
same course. The rage in this respect goes so far, that 
when a man has had the misfortune to be bom in a 
town, he tries to conceal it as much as possible. Every- 
body would be bom in the country, because a country 
life is the mark of an aristocratie origin ; and when a 
man happens not to hâve been bom there, he wishes 
at least to die there, tliat his children may inherit the 
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prestige. Look at a list of the House of Lords in the 
officiai publications ; it is their country résidences, and 
not their town addresses, which follow their names. The 
Duke of Norfolk is put down as residing at Arundel 
Castle, in the county of Sussex ; the Duke of Devonshire 
at Chatsworth, in Derbyshire ; the Duke of Portland at 
Welbeck Abbey, in Nottinghamshire, and so on. Every 
Ënglishman is familiar with the names, at least, of the 
résidences of the nobility, which are as famous even as 
the names of the illustrions familles who possess them. 
Independently of the magnificence there displayed by 
their possessors, some of them are connected with the 
glory of the nation. The name of the Duke of Marl- 
borough is inséparable from that of Blenheim, a magnifi- 
cent mansion given by England to the conqueror of Louis 
XIV. ; and a like origin associâtes the manor of Strath- 
fieldsaye with the remembrance of the Duke of Welling- 
ton's victories. 

It is the same with the members of the House of Gom- 
mons as with the Lords. AU those who hâve coimtry 
houses take care to hâve them indicated as their habituai 
résidences. Everybody knows the name of Sir Robert 
Peers country-seat — Drayton Manor. Appearances in 
this respect are quite consistent with fact, for members 
of both Houses are scarcely more than visitors in London 
during the sitting of Parliament ; they pass the rest of 
their time in the country, or in travelling. Show and 
splendour are reserved for the country ; and it is there 
more especially that an interchange of visits, fêtes, and 
pleasure-parties, takes place. 

The national literature, as expressive of manners and 
customs, contains throughout marks of this distinc- 
tive trait in the English character. England is the 
country of descriptive poetry ; almost ail their poets hâve 
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lived in the country, and sung of it. Even when English 
poetry took ours for its model, Pope celebrated Windsor 
Forest, and wrote pastorals : if his style was not rural, 
his subjects were. Before him Spenser and Shakespeare 
wrote admirable rustic poetry ; the song of the lark and 
nightingale still resounds, after the lapse of centuries^ in 
Juliet s impassioned farewell to Romeo. Milton — ^the 
sectarian Milton — employed his finest verse in a descrip- 
tion of the first garden, and in the midst of révolutions 
and business his fancy carried him towards the idéal 
fields of Paradise Lost. 

But it was principally after the Révolution of 1688, when 
England, now free, began to be herself, that ail her writers 
became deeply impressed with the love of country life. 
It was then that Gray and Thomson appeared ; the first 
in his celebrated Elégies^ and among others his " Country 
Churchyard,'' the other in his poem of the Sedsons^ strik- 
ing in delightfiil sounds this favourite chord of the British 
lyre. The Seasons abound with admirable description ; 
it is sufficient to instance the hay-making harvest and 
sheep-shearing, the latter being already in Thomson^s time 
a great business in England; and among the pleasures 
of the coimtry, his account of trout-fishing. The angler, 
at the présent day, may find in this little descriptive 
picture his favourite art fiiUy detailed. The feeling 
is everyiyhere lively and spontaneous — enthusiasm, real 
and deep, for the beauties of nature and the sweets of 
labour. To thèse Thomson joins that quiet high reli- 
gions feeling which abnost always accompanies a soli* 
tary and laborious life, in the présence of the never- 
ending wonders of the vegetable création. It pervades 
the whole poem, especially in the concluding part, where 
he likens the awakening of the human soûl after death 
to nature after winter. 
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It was at the very time when désertion of the country 
with us had reached its lieight that Thomson was cele- 
brating its praises : this was in 1 730. The nobles, attracted 
to court by RicheUeu and Louis XIV., at last gave up ail 
thoughts about therr patemal estâtes in the orgies of the 
Regency. Agriculture, enfeebled by the extravagances of 
Versailles, gradually lost ail vitality ; and French litera- 
ture,* having other topics to occupy it, could only aflford 
to the cultivation of our land this terrible description of La 
Bruyère, which will ever remain as a cry of remorse from 
the Great Age : " We behold throughout the coimtry a 
set of ferocious-looking créatures, both maie and female, 
dark, livid, and scorched with the sun, attached to the 
land which they dig and grub with an untiring pertina- 
city : their voice has a resemblance to that of man, and 
when they rise on their f cet, they exhibit a himian coimte- 
nance ; they are, in fact, men. At night they retire to 
dens, where they live upon black bread, water, and roots. 
They save other men the labour of sowing and reaping, 
and certainly do not deserve to be without that bread 
which they themselves hâve sown.'^ 

In the Ilenriade, which made its appearance about the 
same time as the Seasons, it is mentioned that there was 
not even grass for the horses. This total neglect of na- 
ture continued up to the time when English ideas began 
to find gênerai favour in literature and society ; that Ls to 
say, the years which preceded the Révolution of 1789. 

The English novels of the eighteenth century in some 
way interest ail in favour of a country life. While France 
was busy with the stories of Voltaire, and the romances 
of the younger Crébillon, England was reading the Vicar 
of Wahefieldy Tom Jones, and Clarissa. Goldsmith, de- 
scribing Mr Primrose, says, "The hero of this pièce unités 

* We must except Fontaine, who had an ardent love of the country. 
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in himself the three greatest characters on earth : he îs a 
priest, a husbandman, and the father of a family." This 
sentence embraces a set of îdeas peculiar to Protestant 
and agricultural England. The whole romance is only a 
commentary upon it ; it is a picture of the interior of a 
poor country clergyman's family. The Protestant minis- 
ter, with a wife and chiïdren, has other duties than the 
Catholic priest; he must support his family, and this 
necessity obUges him to combine temporal work with 
his spiritual occupations. The farm which Mr Prim- 
rose rented was only twenty acres, but it satisfied his 
ambition ; he cultivâtes it with care, assisted by his son 
Moses, while his wife, who had not her match for gooscr 
herry tvine, prépares the simple repast of the household. 
On Simday, when the weather is fine, the family, after 
Divine service, go and seat themselves under a shady bank 
of hawthom and honeysuckle ; the table-cloth is spread 
upon a heap of hay, and they dine happily in the open 
air ; while two blackbirds in opposite hedges answer to 
each other's notes, and the tame robin comes and pecks 
the crumbs from the fair hands of the vicar's daughters. 
It is in the i^iidst of one of thèse happy scènes that the 
hunted stag is run down, and the lord of the manor upon 
his horse makes his appearance. 

In other novels, the heroes are ail represented as Uving 
in the country. Among others, Mr Western is a type of 
the squire — agréât hunters and drinkers, according to ail 
accounts. As we approach our own time, the love of 
natural scenery becomes more and more gênerai, and is 
taken up by the arts. Poets sing only of the beauties of 
English landscape, painters represent only farm scènes. 
The lakes, with their wild scenery, give inspiration to a 
spécial school. The more war rages on the Continent, so 
does the natural love of contrast in man tum the mind 
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of the nation ail the more to the peace and security of 
rural life. When révolutions disturb the world, it is then 
especially that the mind seeks to breathe the freshness of 
natural scenery. England enjoys long draughts of this 
happiness ; a common feeling of disapprobation and 
security leads her back to conservative ideas and agri- 
cultural habits. 

Among others, hear what Coleridge says of this national 
felicity, defended by the océan : — 

^ Albion ! my mother ide ! 
Thy Talleys, fair as Eden*B bowers, 
Qlitter gpreen with sunny showers ; 
Thy gnjBBj uplands' gentle swells 

Echo to the bleat of flocks ; 
(Thoee grassy hills, those glittering dells, 

PïTOuàly ramparted with rocks), 
And océan, mid its uproar wild, 
Speaka aafety to hia ialond-cbild.' 

A traveller in England, forty years ago, facetiously re- 
marked, " I would not advise the cottages there to attack 
the mansions, for as the latter are twenty to one, the 
former would soon be overwhelmed/' With still greater 
truth might the same remark be made at the présent day, 
for the wealthier habitations hâve gone on increasing. 
The same individual remarked, that in England the poor 
are swept like a heap of rubbish into a corner. The ex- 
pression, though harsh, conveys a true picture of the 
appearance of the country in England, for poverty ap- 
pears to hâve been ail swept into the towns. Jiist as 
elsewhere great attention is paid to the handsome parts 
of large cities, so in England it is the coimtry from whence 
everything that may offend the eye is removed, that the 
mind may hâve only peace and contentment to dwell 
upon. 

In travelling through England, one cannot help being 
constantly impressed with the contrast between town and 
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country, so différent is it from what one meets with in 
France and the Continent generally. The largest towns, 
like Birmingham, Manchester, Bheffield, or Leeds, are in- 
habited only by workmen and shopkeepers, and the parts 
of the town occupied by their dwellings hâve a poor 
and melancholy appearance. Few or no omamental 
buildings ; Uttle or no luxury ; nothing to be heard but 
the noise of trades, and nothing but busy people to be 
seen. The stranger as well as the inhabitant hastens to 
get out of the smoke and dirt, to breathe beyond it a 
purer air, and to escape the sight of that incessant work 
which does not always keep away misery. In London, 
even, the people think more of business than pleasure ; 
and this is the reason why our good Parisians find them- 
selves so much out of their élément there ; they do not 
meet with congenial tastes in London. 

I never experienced this différence so much as in going 
from Chatsworth to Sheffield. Chatsworth is one of the 
finest of those princely résidences of the English aristo- 
cracy, where such kingly luxury is displayed. This 
splendid palace is surroimded with a finely-timbered 
park of several leagues in circumference, stocked with 
deer, sheep, and cattle, ail grazing together. Fountains, 
artificial cascades, and omamental basins, ahnost rival the 
celebrated décorations of Versailles and St Cloud ; an 
immense conservatory constructed with iron and glass, 
and which gave the idea for the Great Exhibition building, 
contains quite a forest of tropical trees ; an entire village 
of handsome cottages, picturesquely situated, has been 
built by the proprietor for his workmen and labourers ; 
the river Derwent, winding beautifuUy through the park, 
seems almost as if it were designed by art ; and encom- 
passing this scène, already so grand, are the Derbyshire 
mountains, forming a magnificent horizon to the whole : 
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everytiling there has an air of wealth, luxury, and power. 
Once beyond the barren ridge which séparâtes you from 
the country of York, and arrived at the neighbouring 
town, everything changes. Nothing but blazing fur- 
naces, hammers, and anvils, chimneys vomiting thick 
smoke, a population of blacksmiths moving about like 
spectres amidst fiâmes : one may compare it to the infer- 
nal régions at the gâte of paradise. 

The Duke of Devonshire's mansion is a spécimen, on a 
large scale, of ail the résidences of country gentlemen in 
England. Every proprietor of any considération has his 
park ; the park — ^the forest, on a small scale — is the sign 
of feudal possession, the necessary appendage to the man- 
sion. The number of parks in England is enormous, vary- 
ing in size from many thousand to only a few acres. The 
largest, the oldest, those which alone deserve the name 
of parks, are laid down on ail the maps. Within the 
boimds of the park, even those of the most modest pre- 
tensions, game of aU kinds is preserved, and cattle grazed. 
The proprietor enjoys quite a pastoral scène from his own 
Windows, and can take rides along his own avenues, or 
enjoy his shooting at a few paces from his own door. 
Hère he Uves in the bosom of his famUy, far from the 
tumult of life, imitating the life of the nobleman, as the 
farmer does that of the independent gentleman. 

The passion of the English for country sports is well 
known. Those country gentlemen who cannot afibrd to 
hâve a pack of hounds of their own, unité to keep one by 
subscription. The hunting-days are advertised before- 
hand in the newspapers, and subscribers assemble on 
horseback at the appointed place. At certain seasons, 
fashion attracts thousands of thèse red-coated hunters to 
particular parts of England or Scotland to enjoy this 
sport, which in volves actual danger. Sometimes it is the 
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fox they hiint at Melton Mowbray, in Leicestershire ; at 
other times they shoot grouse on the most inaccessible 
of the Highland mountains. AU England is taken up 
with thèse amusements ; the newspapers publish the 
names of the best shots and the most skilfol riders, also 
the number of head of game killed. When the shoot- 
ing season begins, Parliament breaks up. Women even 
prefer thèse amusements to ail others : give a yoimg 
English girl her choice between a ride on horseback and 
a soirée or a bail, there is no doubt about which she will 
prefer ; and there is nothing delights her more than a 
gallop across the country. 

When a man has not the good fortime to possess a 
country place of his own, he will at least hâve it in ap- 
pearance. Every town has its public park, which is just 
a large grass field with fine trees in it. In London, cows 
and sheep are to be seen quietly grazing in the Green Park, 
or Hyde Park, amidst the incessant noise of carnages 
passing along Piccadilly. The man constantly occupied 
in business may at least see, in passing, a corner of Eden. 
It is the désire of ail to hâve their place of résidence as 
far as possible from the heart of the town, so as to be 
nearer the fields ; and in the summer ail escape as soon 
as they can, to visit a friend at his farm, or to make a few 
days' tour in some pretty part of the country. Wherever 
the scenery is at ail picturesque, there the people flock to 
enjoy that quiet happiness peculiar to the English. The 
favourite trip is into Scotland, where one may breathe 
the pure air of the heather hills, and picture to himself 
the roving life of the caterans, as described by Sir Walter 
Scott. 

The English sovereigns show the first example for 
this universal prédilection, living as they do as little as 
possible in town. The fancy farm of Trianon was but a 
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shortlived amusement to Louis XVI. and Marie Antoin- 
ette, but Queen Victoria and Prince Albert take a real 
pleasure in farming. The Prince has a farm at Windsor, 
where the finest cattle in the three kingdoms are bred and 
fattened, His produce generally gains the first prizes at 
the agricultural shows. At Osbome, where she spends the 
greatest part of the year, the Queen herself takes great intç- 
rest in her poultry-yard ; and the newspapers hâve lately 
announced a cure wMch her Majesty has discovered for a 
particular disease among turkeys. We may laugh at 
this, but our neighbours take it very seriously, and they 
hâve good reason for doing so too. Happy and wise 
among nations is the people which loves to see its princes 
engaged in useful relaxations ! 

The bénéficiai eflfects produced upon the land by the 
habituai résidence of families at their country places 
may easily be conceived. While, in France, field-labour 
goes to pay for town luxury, in England town-work pays 
for the luxury of the country. Almost everything which 
the most industrious nation in the world can produce 
is there consumed, to the benefit of farming. The more 
a proprietor lives on his property, the more disposed is 
he to keep it in good order. Pride is the great stimulus. 
A man does not like to let his neighbours see buildings 
in ruins, bad roads, defective hamess, ill-conditioned 
cattle, neglected fields : he therefore lays out his pride 
productively, just as elsewhere it is spent in folly from 
the force of example. In England, a man has his pretty 
country place just as in Paris they hâve their fine hôtels 
and rich fiimiture. 

Taxation itself, which, in France, has an exhausting 
influence upon the land, has quite a difierent eflfect in 
England. AU direct taxes are spent upon the spot where 
they are collected. The poor-rate and tithes are scarcely 
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paid by the farmer before they are again retumed to him 
in exchange for his produce. Other taxes in the same 
way go to pay for works of local benefit. Half the indi- 
rect taxation being absorbed in payment of the public 
debt, which belongs for the most part to the landed pro- 
prietors, it also in a great measure cornes back to the 
country résidents. While a third, at least, of the French 
budget finds its way to Paris, and another third to the 
provincial towns, three-fourths of the public expenditure 
in England is expended in the country, and, with the 
incomes of proprietors and farmers, contributes to dif- 
fuse there abundance and life. 

We, alas I are far from such a state of things ; let us 
hope that it will be brought about by degrees. Of late, 
everything seems tending towards it. The overcrowd- 
ing of the wealthy class in the towns, the uncertainty of 
the careers they there corne to pursue, the feverish air they 
breathe, ail tend to cause disappointed ambition and tired 
hopes to revert to country life. Those who hâve enough 
to keep them comfortably in the country are coming to 
the conclusion, that the safest and best course is to réside 
there ; and those who do not see this, are very nearly being 
forced to it by the constantly increasing difficulty of find- 
ing an opening in the town. Besides which, there is a 
new élément at work tending to eflfect an entire change 
in country life : improved means of communication, and 
especially the extension of railways, by shortening dis- 
tances, make a constant résidence in the country compa- 
tible with the pleasures of society, and prevent it inter- 
fering with a man's public importance, cultivation of 
mind, or the amusements of town life. This will be the 
beginning of a healthy révolution in favour of our deserted 
fields. We shall probably never be so rural in our habits 
as the English ; our towns will never, like theirs, become 
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sîmply workshopB of commerce and manufactures ; but 
provided we hâve a majority of the wealthier class again 
inhabiting our deserted manors, the change will be a 
bénéficiai one. 

Ab to taxes, it will be no less difficult to divert the 
current which carries thèse towards Paris and the large 
towns; but if anything can mitigate this perpétuai drain, 
it is a résidence of the influential proprietors on their 
estâtes, where they would protect their own interests a 
little more, if they were in the habit of looking more 
dosely into them. 
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CHAPTER X. 

POLinCAL INSTITUTIONS. 

The second cause of progress fonns really only a part of 
the first, although its action is diflferent. This is the good 
public feeling of the English, which, for more than a cen- 
tuiy and a hal^ has preserved them at once from the 
power of despotism and from revolutionary disorders — 
both so fatal to every kind of labour. Nothing like the 
latter half of Louis XFV.'s reign, the entire reign of Louis 
XV., and the miseries of the Kevolution, has afflicted this 
favoured nation. The eighteenth century, so disastrous 
to us from beginning to end, was for her a period of con- 
tinuons advancement ; and when we began our not unin- 
terrupted course, she was three quarters of a century in 
advance. 

Two hundred years ago, France, in agriculture as in 
everything else, was the farthest advanced of the two. 
The twelve years which elapsed from the peace of Vervins 
to the death of Henry FV., formed perhaps the brightest 
of those short periods of prosperity which appear at dis- 
tant intervais, brief and rare, in the dark and bloody 
course of our history. The annalist has few events to 
chronicle during those years, apparently so blank ; they 
are not remarkable for either wars or passages of histori- 
cal note. But the popularity of Henry IV., the only king 
the nation ever loved, sufficiently shows what they were. 
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To be Bure, Sully was not without his faults. His pride, 
cupidity, and avarice would hâve rendered him unbear- 
able, had he lived in onr day ; even for his own time, he 
was excessively prejudiced : he hated commerce and 
manufactures, then beginning to dawn ; but fortunately 
he failed in his efforts to prevent the introduction of 
silk into France. Still, with ail his faults, he was right 
in one thing— he understood the importance of agricul- 
ture, if he mistook that of commerce ; and his encour- 
agement suflBced to provoke an agricultural expansion, 
Burprising for that period. 

Oliver de Serres, a contemporaneous writer, has left us 
an admirable work, testifying to the gênerai movement 
which then took place. The Tliéâtre cP Agriculture ap- 
peared in 1600 : its author was a noble Protestant, lord 
of Pradel, in Vivarais, who lived a retired life upon his 
own estâtes during the period of religions and poUtical 
convulsions. His work, which he dedicated to Henry 
IV., is both the best and oldest treatise on agriculture 
which exists in any modem language. His name is 
one of the glories of France : succeeding times forgot 
him ; and when, fiffcy years ago, he was again brought 
to Ught, after another gênerai peace gave an impetus to 
labour, it was truly a résurrection. This is the way we 
reward our great men. Ail the good Systems of agricul- 
ture were known in Oliver's time ; he gives directions 
which might be adopted by our agriculturists at the 
présent day : production made rapid progress in the 
course of a few years, " to tfie great profit of your peophy^ 
he says, addressing the king in his dedication, " dtveUing 
safdy under their fig-tree, cuUivating their land, and who^ 
under shdter of your majesty^ hâve justice and peace 
dweUing with ihem!' 

The fatal genius which raies our destinies did not long 
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permit this bénéficiai quiet. The assassination of Henry 
IV. again plnnged France into chaos ; but the results of 
this short period of hope were experienced throughout 
the whole centuiy, and the greatness of Richelieu and 
Louis XIV. was in a measure due to the good seed 
sown at that time. Ail historical records testify to our 
country districts being then inhabited by a numerous 
nobility, whose interests were bound up with those of 
the rural population ; the fatal séparation which lost all^ 
did not take place until a subséquent period. 

Civilisation, during the middle âges, proceeded always 
from south to north. Agriculture, like the arts, flourished 
first in Italy. Provence and Languedoc were in early 
times the best cultivated parts of France, as being nearest 
to the sun. Oliver de Serres was bom on the confines 
of thèse two provinces. Great Britain, situated much 
farther ofi*, did not receive the impulse till later. Affcer 
Elizabeth^s reign, that country was still in a barbarous 
State. Guichardin, in his time, estimated the popu- 
lation of England proper at two millions only, — others 
caU it four; now it is sixteen. Three-fourths of the 
land lay uncultivated. Bands of desperadoes devas- 
tated the country. The nation, convulsed, sought to 
be at rest ; but it was necessary that it should pass 
through a long séries of révolutions before settling 
down ; and meantime agriculture, like other things, suf- 
fered. During the whole of the seventeenth century, 
France sold corn to Great Britain. 

After 1688 everything changed. Clouds gathered 
over France, now exhausted by the follies of Louis XIV. 
England, on the contrary, revived and renewed in youth, 
took a start which was never to be arrested. Instead of 
advancing, the population of France fell ofi*, while that 
of England rapidly increased. Boisguillebert, Vauban, 
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and ail records of the time, prove the progressive décline 
of French agriculture. England, on the contrary, which, 
under the Stuarts, did not produce enough for its own 
wants, became a hundred years later the granary of 
Europe. Although she had to feed twice the amount of 
population, and this p6J)ulation living much better than 
before, she sold to foreigners five hundred thousand to 
one miUion quarters of corn, which is enormous, consider- 
ing the means of transport at that period. It is calcu- 
lated that during the last half of the eighteenth century 
England sold to her neighbours, and especially to France, 
one milliard of francs (£40,000,000) worth of cereals. 

What a prospérons state of things this for her, and 
for us how much the reverse during that fatal period ! 
In the first place, the terrible War of the Succession, the 
cruel defeats of Blenheim, Eamillies, and Malplaquet, the 
very existence of France jeopardiBed, and saved aa if by 
miracle at Denain ; then the Seven Years' War, more dis- 
astrous still, the defeat of Eosbach, the loss of our fleets 
and colonies, theministry of Lord Chatham raising upon 
our ruins the glory of his own country ; the crédit of the 
British nation founded upon a long séries of success, ours 
destroyed by the extortions of tyrants, and the mad Mis- 
sissippi Scheme. The English people, happy and proud of 
their govemment, becoming more and more attached to it, 
and confidently applying themselves#to labour, under pro- 
tection of its laws and its victories ; ours, ruined, humilî- 
ated, oppressed, renouncing useful occupations, the pro- 
fits of which were absorbed by the exchequer, and feel- 
ing only hatred and contempt for ite rulers. 

Agriculture, Uke manufactures, requires especially secu- 
rity and freedom. Of ail the evils which can come upon 
it, none is more fatal than a bad govemment. Révolu- 
tions and wars afford it some respite, but bad govemment 
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leaves it none. We hâve sufficiently authentic évidence to 
prove into what a state French agriculture had fallen, a 
century ago, imder the deleterious influence of a detested 
régime, in the articles Grains and Fermiers (Cîorn and 
Farmers) of the Encyclopédie^ written about 1750, by the 
founder of political economy, Dr Quesnay. Our whole 
territory (Corsica and a part of Lorraine did not then 
belong to France) was estimated by Quesnay at a hun- 
dred millions of arpents of fiffcy-one ares,* which is con- 
firmed by our présent land registry. Out of thèse one 
hundred millions of arpents^ he estimated the arable land 
at only thirty-six millions, or forty-five millions of acres, 
of which eight million acres were under what he calls 
large farming, and thirty-seven in smalL By large farm- 
ir^ he means that of farmeis who used horses for tiUage. 
and who foUowed the triennial rotation — ^wheat, oats, and 
fallow ; and by small that of the métayers^ who employed 
cattle, and followed the biennial rotation, wheat and fal- 
low. This division ought to be quite correct, for it still 
corresponds with the existing state of things. France 
continues still divided into two distinct régions ; the one 
in the north, where the lease System prevails, tillage by 
horses, and triennial rotation more or less modified ; the 
other in the south, where small holdings predominate, 
labour by cattle, and biennial rotation. Only, since 
1750 the first has gained groimd, and the latter has 
declined. 

Quesnay estimâtes the average produce in corn of an 
arpent, under large farming, at five setiers of 156 litres, 
deducting seed, and at two and a-half setiers that of the 
smaD — say seventeen bushels per acre for the one, and 
eight and a half for the other, — or altogether, for the 



* 40.466 are$ = 4840 square yards, or 1 English acre ; 51 aret = about 1| acree 
English. 
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million hectares of wheat sown under the large cultiva- 
tion, and seven and a half millions of the smaD, seventy 
millions of hectoUtres (twenty-four million quarters for 
twenty-one million acres). Under the name of corn is 
included, in addition to wheat, inferior grain, such as 
rye and barley ; the same confusion is still common in 
many parts of France. As rye was more generally culti- 
vated at that period than wheat, thèse seventy millions 
of hectolitres may be thus approximatively apportioned— 
twenty-five millions wheat, and forty-five of rye and barley. 
Quesnay adds to this, for the breadth of oats, seven 
millions of setiers, or about eleven millions of hectolitres. 
At the présent day the production of wheat has ahnost 
tripled, that of rye and barley remains the same, and 
oats hâve quadrupled: in 1750, potatoes were scarcely 
known ; the valuable addition which they fiimish for the 
food of cattle and men was then entirely wanting. 
Few dry vegetables were cultivated, and many other 
products, which are at this day a source of wealth, did 
not then exist. 

According to Quesnay, the number of homed cattle 
was five millions, or just half of what we hâve now. 
As to quality, they were much inferior. The number 
slaughtered for human food was four to five hundred 
thousand annually, now it is ten times that number; 
and the cattle of that period, having to seek their own 
subsistence on the arid wastes, bare fallows, and swampy 
meadows, could not be compared in weight to those 
of the présent day, which are fed on sound grass, or 
stall-fed upon roots and artificial fodder. The cattle in 
some of the mountainous régions, where the old System 
still prevails of feeding them on the coarse natural pas- 
ture, may give an idea of ail the cattle of that period. 
Sheep were certainly neither more numerous nor propor- 
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tionately better. The number of pigs might hâve been 
proportioned to the population. As to horses, we know 
that Turgot, when he wished in 1 776 to reorganise the 
Posts, conld not procure the six thousand draught-horses 
he rcquired. Quesnay makes only a passing remark about 
the vine ; Beausobre estimâtes the annual production of 
wine in 1 764 at thirteen million hectolitres* (343,000,000 
gaUons), or a third of our présent production. Upon the 
whole, reckoning the production then at the price of the 
présent day, we find the total amount to be 1,250,000,000 
francs (£50,000,000) at most, as the value of French agri- 
culture in 1750. 

The population also, althoufi^h it was not more than 
sixteen to eighteen million soûls, had reached a degree 
of wretchedness beyond ail beUef. The condition of 
the masses was frightful ; and the upper classes suflfered 
scarcely less amidst the gênerai poverty. Vauban, in 
his Dtme royale, gives a picture of French society which 
makes one shudder. According to the calculation of 
Quesnay, the net revenue of the landed proprietors 
amounted to 76,000,000 of livres for the com-lands^ 
and, including the vineyards and other productions, the 
amount may be doubled : the livre then was about the 
value of a franc now. The farms were let for large 
cultivation at 5 livres per arpent, and for small at 20 
and 30 sous — say, for the first, 3s. 6d., and the latter 9d. 
to Is. per acre. Dupré de Saint-Maur, who was a con- 
temporary of Quesnay. even says that in Berry, part of 
Champagne, Maine, and Poitou, the farms let at only 16 
sous per arpent, or 6d. per acre, and at this rent the 
farmers had great difficulty in making a livelihood. 

A frightful testimony, among many others, to this 
gênerai destitution is found in the Memoirs of the Mar- 

* Hectolitre = 26| wine gallons. 
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quis d'Argenson, who thus wrote in 1739, five years 
before his appointment as Minister of Foreign AfFairs to 
Louis XV. : " The real evil — that which undermines the 
kingdom, and cannot fail to bring min upon it — is, that 
at Versailles they shut their eyes too much to the dis- 
tressing state of things in the provinces. In my own 
day I hâve observed a graduai decrease of wealth and 
population in France. We hâve the présent certainty 
that misery has become gênerai to an imheard-of degree. 
While I Write, in the midst of profound peace, with indi- 
cations, if not of an abundant, at least of an average 
harvest, men are dying around us, like Aies, of want, 
and eating grass. The provinces of Maine, Angoumois, 
Touraine, Haut-Poitou, Périgord, Orléanais, Berry, are 
the most wretched, and the distress is advancing towards 
Versailles. The Duke of Orléans lately laid before the 
Council a pièce of bread, which we got for him, made 
of fems : in placing it upon the king's table, he said, 
* Sire^ hère is what your suhjects live upon!^^ 

This iB the abyss from which France has had to rise, 
and therefore it is not to be wondered at that, after a 
century of endeavours, her wounds shôuld not hâve been 
eompletely healed. During this century, agricultural 
production has quadrupled, population has doubled, rents 
hâve risen from 150,000,000 to 1,500,000,000 francs, or in 
the proportion of one to ten. This is enormous progress ; 
and if our starting-point had not been so low, it would 
hâve sufficed, and been more than enough, to hâve enabled 
us to keep our proper position. No other nation except 
England has made as great progress in so short a time ; 
and, besides, circumstances during that time were not 
always favourable. About fifty years out of the hundred 
were disturbed by horrible révolutions and bloody wars. 
We had no really good times, excepting the reign of 
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Louis XVL, the Consulate, and the thirty-two years of 
constitutional monarchy. 

The regenerative movement began to bé felt after the 
peace of 1 763, through the preaching of economists in 
favour of free trade in grain. Quesnay^s articles in the 
Encyclopédie point ont both the wide extent of the evil 
and the remedy for it. Ail the after-progress of national 
agriculture was anticipated in thèse two articles. It 
required some time before the new doctrine spread and 
took root. Meanwhile old notions disappeared. On 
the accession of Louis XVI., hopes of a better state of 
things began to dawn. Turgot was the first to extend 
a helping hand to the tottering fabric. Considérable re- 
fonns had already been made previously to 1789 ; free 
scope had been given to labour, and free trade in corn 
proclaimed. The Constituent Assembly, in its first 
délibérations, finished what had been so well begun. The 
nation breathed at last. If France of 1789 had known 
where to stop, as England did in 1688, its gênerai pros- 
perity from that time would no doubt hâve prodigiously 
increased. 

The lamentable bouleversement which followed those 
days of hope repressed the growing progress. After an 
ordeal of ten years, the Consulate aflforded some respite to 
the coimtry, and the movement, suspended during the 
revolutionary storms, again broke forth with a power not 
to be repressed. The happy days of the peace of Vervins 
retumed. But a fresh evil imfortunately arose again to 
retard this advance : the fatal wars of the Empire be- 
gan, capital again became dispersed, population was once 
more decimated upon fields of battle ; it seemed as if the 
great principles sown under Louis XVI. were never to 
arrive at maturity. -France had only got a sight of peace 
and liberty to see them vanish. It is really only since 

K 
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1815 that the labourîng power of the nation has been 
allowed to develop without hindrance, and what the re- 
8ult has been is well known. 

We must go back to the reign of Charles I. to find in 
England a condition conesponding to the state in which 
Fnmce was a hundred years later. A marked advance 
took place from 1750. Représentative govemment was 
ertablished, and agricultural prosperity increased under 
it. That country, which produced hardly two millions 
of quarters of wheat under the Stuarts, was abeady 
reaping double in 1 750, and was destined to increase 
progressively to thirteen, which it now produces. Méat, 
béer, wool, every agricultural commodity, followed the 
same movement. But besides this, while the rest of 
Europe was languishing under oppression, Uberty and 
security were shedding their génial rays over the fields of 
Britain. With the opening of the eighteenth century, 
Thomson célébrâtes thèse sacred blessings as the founda- 
tionofaUiàerest. « Liberty." he says, «^igns here in the 
humblest cottage, and brings with it plenty/' Elsewhere 
he exclaims, addressing England, " Thy fields abound in 
riches, the possession of which is secure to the contented 
labourer/' For a hundred and sixty years the noble in- 
stitutions which give liberty and protection to persons 
and property hâve existed without interruption, and for 
a hundred and sixty years prosperity has followed in 
their train. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, when the revolu- 
tionary wars began, English agriculture was farther 
advanced than ours at the présent day. This is proved 
by many documents ; among others the investigations of 
Pitt^ at the time he established the income-tax, and the 
researches of Arthur Young and Sir John Sinclair. In 
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1 798, Pitt estimated the total revenue fix)in land in Eng- 
land and Wales at £25,000,000, and the income of the 
farmers at £18,000,000. This gives an average of 
13s. 6d. per acre for rent, and 10s. for profit. It is veiy 
doubtful, taking even the rîchest half of France, that a 
similar resnlt could be obtained at the présent day. A 
labourer's wages at that time were, on an average, 78. 3d. 
per week, or 15d. per working day ; and in many places 
they were as high as 9s. and 10s., or 20d. per day. It is 
again doubtfiil, taking still the best half of France, 
whether agricultural wages are at this moment as high, 
and the price of provisions then in England was rather 
below than above what it is now in Franpe. The value 
of house property amounted, according to Dr Beeke, to 
£200,000,000 ; that of land, according to the same 
author, to £600,000,000, or equal to £16 per acre, and 
at that estimate they were giving an average retum of 
four per cent. 

Such were the fruits of an âge of free and unimpeded 
development, notwithstanding some casual disa^ters, such 
as the American War. In the half-century which fol- 
lowed, from 1800 to 1850, the population has again 
doubled, and agricultural production has made almost 
an equal progress, in spite of the frightftd struggle which 
occupied the first fiffceen years. Not only did constitu- 
tional England succeed at last in conquering that des- 
potic power and genius, which was armed with the whole 
strength of a nation greatly more numerous and more 
warlike than herself, but the steady increase of her inter- 
nai wealth was not sensibly retarded by the violence of 
the struggle. Never were enclosure bills, for tuming 
uncultivated lands to account, more numerous than dur- 
ing the war with France. It was then that the Norfolk 
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rotation made its greatest conquests, the doctrines of 
Bakewell and Arthur Young received a more gênerai 
appUcation, and large proprietors, such as the Duke 
of Bedford, Lord Leicester, and many others, were so 
greatly benefited by their large estâtes. 

Scotland and Ireland did not share an equal prosperity 
in 1798, because they were less well govemed. Pitt 
estimated the wealth of Scotland at an eighth of that of 
England. As the Highlands ought to be taken at 
scarcely anything in this calculation, this would give an 
average for the Lowlands of 7s. for the rent, and 4s. for 
profit per acre ; but in fact Scotland has not enjoyed 
much order and liberty except for the last fifty years. 
When treating of Ireland, we shall be better able to 
judge of the conséquences due to the absence of liberty 
and security. 

It is perfectly évident, then, that both in France and 
England agricultural development has foUowed in the 
train of good govemment. The rural change which took 
place in France between 1760 and 1848, had already 
taken place in England between 1650 and 1800; the 
producing causes in both cases were the same. The dif- 
férence between England under the Stuarts and in the 
tîme of Pitt, is the same as that of France under Louis 
XV. and Louis Philippe. But this does not apply to 
France and England alone. In ancient as well as in 
modem times, agricultural prosperity came and went 
with the mode of govemment. Republican Kome culti- 
vated its fields admirably; enslaved Kome neglected 
them. Spain, during the middle âges, did wonders in 
cultivation, while the Spain of Philip II. ceased to work. 
Switzerland and Holland fertilise nigged mountains and 
hopeless marshes ; the Sicilian starves on the most fertile 
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soil. As Montesquieu remarks, in his Esprit des Lois, 
" It is not fertility, but liberty, which cultivâtes a 
country." 

Liberty bas been ail the more influential in England, 
owing to its not having been accompanied by those dis- 
orders which hâve too often tamished and disgraced it 
elsewhere. Notwithstanding those apparent agitations 
which, with the most sober-minded people, the exercise 
of political rights always involves, the basis of English 
Society remained tranquil. Changes which time brings 
about, and which constitute the life of nations, hâve 
been eflFected imperceptibly, and without any of those 
violent shocks which are always destructive to capital : 
even the event of 1688 had the least possible of a revolu- 
tionary character. This national modération is usuàUy 
ascribed to aristocratie influence. No doubt aristocracy 
had its weight in the matter, but so far only as its influ- 
ence in Society extends. For a long time past the British 
Government has seemed to be more aristocratie than it 
really was, but now even the appearance diminishes 
daily. 

The true ballast of the body politic — the sait of society, 
that which holds it together — is the country feeling. 
This feeling, no doubt, is of an aristocratie kind, 
but it is not aristocracy itself ; both may exist inde- 
pendently. British aristocracy has made common cause 
with the coimtry feeling, and this is what constitutes its 
strength; French aristocracy holds itself aloof from it, 
and herein lies its weakness. In England, the country 
life of the upper classes has, in the first place, produced 
energetic and high-minded habits, out of which the con- 
stitution has taken its rise ; and then, owing to thèse very 
habits, liberty has been prevented from running into 
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excesses. This libéral and conservative élément has been 
wanting to us in France. In our own day, as formerly, 
absenteeism has effected, even in a political point of view, 
nearly ail the mischief ; and this is the reason why thèse 
two apparently distinct causes of prosperity — ^liberty 
without révolutions, and the countiy feeling — are really 
but one. 
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CHAPTER XL 



MARKETS. 



I COME now to the more immédiate, the most effective 
of the causes which hâve contributed to the advancement 
of British agriculture ; namely, the simultaneous develop- 
meut of the greatest industrial power, and the richest 
commerce in the world. Thèse are really only part and 
parcel of those just mentioned, for industry and commerce, 
like agriculture itself, are the offspring of liberty, order, 
and peace ; and thèse prime conditions originating for the 
most part with the rural portion of the nation, the whole 
may be said to proceed from this common source. But 
just as the conséquences of liberty and peace are to be 
distinguished in their effects frpm those belonging to rural 
life, properly so called, so may those which proceed from 
industrial and commercial development be considered 
apart; and the latter are the most active. If it were 
possible for a nation to be largely engaged in manufactures 
and commerce without possessing either security or 
liberty, this of itself would be suffîcient to cause great 
agricultural prosperity ; and if it were possible for a nation 
to possess liberty and peace without becoming, from that 
sole fact alone, large manufacturers and traders, liberty 
and peace would not be sufficient, even with the âid of 
rural habits, to produce an equal amount of prosperity. 
Some minds, judgmg more from appearances than 
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reality, hâve looked upon commerce and manufactures as 
enemies and rivais to agriculture. This fatal error is re- 
markably current in France ; it cannot be too much com- 
bated, as nothing is more hurtful to agricultural interests. 
In reality, tbe distinction between agriculture and manu- 
factures is false : to bring the land into cultivation is also a 
manufacture, and the transport, the sale, and the purchase 
of agricultural produce is also a trade. Only this kind 
of manufacture and commerce, being altogether of prime 
necessity, can dispense a little more with skill and 
capital than the others ; but then they remain in a state 
of infancy; and when thèse two powerful aids are sup- 
plied, they become a hundred times more fniitful. Even 
admitting the distinction which usage puts between the 
tenus, there can be no profitable agriculture without pro- 
fitable manufactures. This is in some measure a mathe- 
matical axiom, for commerce and manufactures can alone 
abundantly provide agriculture with the two most power- 
ful agents of production which exist— namely, markets 
and capital. 

From the reign of Queen Anne, England visibly takes 
the lead of France in manufactures and commerce — ^that 
is to say, in everything ; for this advance supposes and 
includes ail others. After the American War, when the 
nation, affîcted at the loss of its principal colony, sought 
compensation for the loss by falling back on its own 
resources, the start it took was imrivalled ; it was then 
that Adam Smith appeared, and immortalised himself in 
a work which showed the causes of the wealth and great- 
ness of nations. Then appeared the great inventors, 
Arkwright and Watt, who seem, as it were, the instruments 
for practically carrying out Adam Smith's théories ; then 
William Pitt arose, to bring the same spirit into the 
administration of public affairs ; finaUy, Arthur Young 
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and Bakewell made their appearance, only to apply the 
new ideas to agriculture. 

The System of Arthur Young is veiy simple ; it is 
comprehended in one word, the meaning of which was 
fixed by Adam Smith — Markets. Up to that time the 
English fanners had, like ail those of the Continent, 
worked with little view to a market. Most agricultural 
productions were consumed on the spot by the producers 
themselves, and although in England more was sold for 
consumption beyond the farm than any where else, it was 
not export which regulated production. Arthur Young 
was the first who made the English agriculturists under- 
stand the increasing importance of a market ; that is to 
say, the sale of agricultural produce to a population not 
contributing to produce it. This non-agricultural popu- 
lation, which up to that time was inconsiderable, began 
to develop, and since then its increase has been immense, 
owing to the expansion of manufactures and commerce. 

Everybody knows what enormous progress the em- 
plo3nnent of steam, as a motive power, has eflFected in 
British manufactures and commerce during the last fiffcy 
years. The principal seat of .this amazing activity is in 
the north-west of England, the county of Lancaster, and 
ite neighbour. the West Riding of Yorkshire. There Man- 
chester works cotton, Leeds wool, Sheffield iron, and the 
port of Liverpool, with its constant current of exports 
and imports, feeds an indefatigable production ; there an 
incessant excavation goes on of that subterranean world, 
appropriately called by the English their Black Indies — 
an immense réservoir of coal which covers several coun- 
ties with its ramifications, and throws up in ail direc- 
tions its inexhaustible treasures. The quantity of coal 
annually raised is estimated at forty millions of tons; 
this, at lOs. per ton, is equal to twenty millions ster- 
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ling, which indicates a gigantic manufacturing production, 
smce coal is the material of first importance in ail manu- 
factures. 

Under this impulse, the population of Great Britain, 
from ten millions in 1801, has risen to twenty in 1851 ; 
that of Lancashire and the West Riding has tripled ; 
there is perhaps no other place in the world where the 
population is more dense. France can show nothing 
like it : its total population during the same period has 
increased not more than a fourth ; from twenty-seven 
millions she has reached thirty-six, and her most populous 
departments, those of the Rhône and the Nord, after the 
Seine, which forms an exception, as well as London, coimt 
only two of a population to the hectare. 

The more populous the country, the less proportion 
does the agricultural population bear to the whole mass 
of the people. Towards the end of the last century, the 
retum of the number of agriculturists in England, as 
compared to the total population, might be about the 
same as it is at présent with us — ^that is to say, about 
sixty per cent. 

Since then, as population increased, this proportion has 
become reduced ; not that the rural population has de- 
creased, for it has, on the contrary, slightly increased, but 
because the manufacturing population has increased in a 
far greater ratio. In 1800, it was reckoned that there 
were about nine hundred thousand agricultural familles 
in Great Britain ; now there may probably be a million. 
In 1811, the nimiber of non-agricultural familles had 
abeady reached one million six hundred thousand ; in 
1821, two millions; in 1841, two and a half millions ; 
now it may be put down at five millions. In gênerai, 
the rural population amoimts to a fourth of the whole ; 
but in particular parts it is much less. In Middlesex 
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there are two cultivators of the laad for eveiy hnndred 
of the population ; in Lancashire, aix ; in the WeErt Riding, 
ten ; in Warwick and StaflFordshire, fourteen. 

In no part of France^ not even in the department of 
the Seine, do we find such a disproportion. For an iirban 
population, what is Paris with its miUion of soûls, corn- 
pared to the gigantic metropolis of the British empire, 
which reckons not less than two and a half millions of 
inhabitants 1 What is Lyons, even with its appendage 
St Etienne, compared to that mass of manufacturing 
towns grouped around Liverpool and Manchester, and 
which form in the aggregate a population of three mil- 
lions of soûls 1 One-third of the English nation is con- 
gregated on thèse two points — Liondon in the south, and 
the manufacturing towns of Lancashire and the West 
Riding in the north. 

Thèse human ant-hills are as rich as they are numerous. 
Many workmen in England receive from 48. to 8s. a-day ; 
the average wage may be reckoned at 2s. 6d. What be- 
comes of the immense amount of wages paid to this mass 
of workmen every year? It goes, in the first place, to 
pay for bread, méat, béer, milk, butter, cheese, which are 
directly supplied by agriculture, and wooUen and linen 
dothing, which it indirectly fumishes. There exists, 
consequently, a constant demand for productions which 
agriculture can hardly satisfy, and which is for her, in 
some measure, an unlimited source of profit. The power 
of thèse outlets is felt over the whole country ; if the 
farmer has not a manufacturing town beside him to take 
off his produce, he has a port ; and should he be distant 
from both, he brings himself into connection with them 
by canal, or by one or more Unes of railway. 

Thèse improved modes of transit not only serve to 
carry off, rapidly and at a moderate expense, what the 
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farmer has to sell, but they bring him in the same way 
what he requires — among other things, manures and 
improvers, such as guano, bones, rags, lime, gypsum, 
soot, oil-cake, &c., ail heavy and bulky articles, which 
could not easily be conveyed otherwise, and the abun- 
dance of which supposes a very active industrial de- 
velopment. Among thèse are also iron and coal, which 
are every day more and more used in agriculture, and 
which, to a certain estent, represent industry itself. 
Something more productive stiU than coal, iron, and 
animal and minerai substances, namely, the spirit of specu- 
lation, travels along with them &om the manufacturing 
centres, where it lises, to the fields, where it finds fresh 
éléments to work upon, and brings with it capital : a 
fixdtful interchange, which enriches manufactures by 
agriculture, and agriculture by manufactures. 

Notwithstanding the great facility of transport by 
steamers and railroads, a sensible différence exists in the 
gross and net agricultural produce between counties 
which are exclusively agricultural and those which are 
at the same time manufacturing. 

The manufacturing districts pa/r excellence, commenc- 
ing with Warwickshire in the south, and ending with the 
West Biding of Yorkshire, are those in which rents, 
profits, and agricultural wages rise highest. There the 
average rent is 30s. per acre, and a country labourer's 
wages 12s. a-week; whilst in the district exclusively 
agricultural lying to the south of London, the average 
rent is not more than 20s. per acre, and wages 8s. a-week. 
The intermediate counties approach more or less to thèse 
two extrêmes, according as they are more or less manu- 
facturing, and every where the rate of land and wages is 
a sure criterion of the development of local industry. 

It in pretty generally l)elieved that pauperism prevails 
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more in the manufacturing than in other diâtricts. This 
is qnite a mistake. It is shown, from a table published 
by Mr Caird in his excellent letters upon English agri- 
culture, that in the West Riding, Lancashire, Cheshire, 
StaflFord, and Warwick, the poor's-rate is about Is. in 
the pound, to 3s. or 4s. a-head, and the number of poor 
three to four per cent of the population ; whilst in the 
agricultural counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Bucks, Bedford, 
Berks, Sussex, Hauts, Wilts, Dorset, &c., it exceeds 2s. in 
the pound, or 10s. a-head, and the number of paupers is 
thirteen, fourteen, fiffceen, and even sixteen per cent of the 
population. The cause of this diflference is easily imder- 
stood ; the niunber of paupers and the cost of their main- 
tenance increases as the rate of wages becomes lower. 
Although the working population be three or four times 
more dense in the manufacturing than in other parts of 
the country, its condition there is better, because it pro- 
duces more. 

What has hitherto appeared to us as a séries of pro- 
blems, is now, if I mistake not, found to be perfectly 
explained. 

In the first place, as to the organisation of farming. 
What characterises English rural economy, is, we know, 
not so much large farming properly so caUed, as the rais- 
ing of farming into a business of itself, and the amount 
of capital at the disposai of professional farmers. Thèse 
two features are both due to the immense opening found 
in the non-agricultural population. 

K we transport ourselves to France, to the most back- 
ward departments of the centre and south, where the 
TYiétayer System prédominâtes, what do we there find ? 
A thinly-scattered population, at the most not exceeding 
on an average one^third that of the English — one head 
only, in place of three, to five acres — and that population 
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almost entirely agricultural ; few or no large towns, 
little or no manufactures, trade confined to the limited 
wants of the inhabitants ; the centres of consumption 
distant, means of communication costly and difficulté 
and expenses of transport equal to the entire value of 
the produce. The cultivator has little or nothing to 
dispose of. Why does he work 1 To feed himself and 
his master with the produce of his labour. The master 
divides the produce with him, and consumes his por- 
tion : if it is wheat and wine, master and Tnétayer eat 
wheat and drink wine ; if it is rye, buckwheat, potatoes, 
thèse they consume together. Wool and flax are shared 
in like manner, and serve to make the coarse stuffs with 
which both clothe themselves : should there happen to 
remain over a few lean sheep, some ill-fed pigs, or some 
calves, reared with difficulty by overworked cows, whose 
milk is disputed with their offspring, thèse are sold to 
pay taxes. 

Great fault has been found with this System ; how- 
ever, it is the only one possible where markets are 
wanting. In such a country agriculture can be neither 
a profession, a spéculation, nor an industry. To specu- 
late there must be the means of selling, and that is im- 
possible where there is no one to buy. When I say no one, 
it is to strengthen the hypothesis, for such an extrême 
case is rarely met with. There are always in France, 
even in the most retired districts, some buyers, though 
limited in number. It is sometimes a tenth, sometimes 
a fifbh, sometimes a fourth of the population who eam a 
livelihood otherwise than by agriculture ; and as the 
number of consumers increases, the condition of the cul- 
tivator improves, unless he himself pays the incomes of 
thèse consumers imder the form of judicial expenses or 
usurious interest for money, which some of them at least 
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do ; but a tenth, fifth, or even the fourth of a population 
is not enough to fumish a suffîcient market, especially if 
this population is not itself a producing one — ^that is to 
say, engaged in trade or manufactures. 

In this State of things, as there is no interchange, the 
cultivator is obliged to produce those articles which are 
most necessary for life — ^that is to say, cereals : if the soil 
yields little, so much the worse for him ; but he has no 
choice — ^he must produce com or die of hunger. Now on 
bad land there is no more ezpensive cultivation than this ; 
even on good, if care is not taken, it soon becomes burthen- 
some ; but under thèse conditions of farming no one 
thinks of taking accoimt of the expense. The labour 
is not for profit, but for life : cost what it may, com 
must be had, or at ail events rye. As long as the popu- 
lation is scanty, the evil is not overwhelming, because 
there is no want of land : long fallows enable the land 
to produce something; but as soon as the population 
begins to increase, the soil ceases to be suffîcient for 
the purpose ; and a time soon arrives when the popula- 
tion suffers severely for want of food. 

Let us now take the most populous and most indus- 
trions part of France — ^the north-west ; still we do not 
find there a population quite analogous to that of the 
English, — ^two head only per five acres, in place of three. 
It is double, however, that which we hâve anywhere else, 
and one-half of this population give their attention to 
commerce, manufactures, and the libéral professions. The 
country, properly speaking, is not more thickly populated 
than the centre and south of France ; but we there find, 
în addition, numerous wealthy manufacturing towns — 
and among them is the largest and most opulent of ail, 
Paris. A large trade is there carried on in agricultural 
commodities : com, wine, cattle, wool,fowls,egg8, milk, &c., 
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are directed from ail parts to the towns, where they 
are paid for by manufjEictiired goods. Consequently the 
lease becomes possible, and in fact introduces itself. This 
is the true' cause of the lease ; its existence is a sure 
indication of an economical condition, where the sale of 
commodities is the raie, and where, consequently, farming 
may become a spécifie branch of industry. 

ThiB industry begins as soon as a re^ar market for 
it is opened — that is to say, as soon as the industrial 
and commercial populations exceed a certain proportion, 
whether it be immediately on the spot, or at a suflSiciently 
moderate distance, with easy means of communication, 
so that the expenses of transit do not absorb the profits : 
it becomes more and more flourishing as the market be- 
comes greater and more approachable — that is, the nearer 
its vicinity to large towns or great centres of manufacture. 
In that case the market suffices to create profits which 
rapicQy increase capital, farming becomes more and more 
prospérons, and progresses towards its maximum. This 
is the case in the departments nearest to Paris. About 
one-half of France is more or less in this position, the 
other half possesses only imcertain markets : nothing is 
easier than to distinguish the two at a glance, — in the 
one the lease prevails, in the other the métayer System. 

In England, the half without markets has long ceased 
to exist ; in ail parts the rural population finds itself near 
another community ; every where the outlet for its pro- 
duce is as large as in the best parts of France, and in 
some places much greater. This makes the différence 
between the two agricultures. Take those parts of both 
France and England where the outlet is equal, and of 
as long standing, because time must be reckoned in the 
comparison, and you will most certainly find a similar 
agricultural development, whatever be the conditions 
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otherwîse of property and fannîiig. Eveiy ôther con- 
sidération dépends upon this. 

As soon as the producer finds a large sale for his com- 
modities, his attention is naturaUy directed to questions 
to which hitherto he had not paid any attention ; for 
instance, what produce brings the highest price relatively 
to its cost of production ? By what means is the cost of 
production to be reduced, in order to increase the net 
profit? In this consists the whole agricultural révolution, 
The first conséquence is the abandonment of those crops 
which, in a given situation, are not profitable, throwing 
the attention of the producer upon those which pay 
best ; the second is the discovery of methods for econo- 
mising labour, thereby rendering it more productive. 

Why does the English farmer, for example, give a 
préférence to the production of méat ? It is not only 
because the animais maintain, by means of their manure, 
the fertility of the land, but also because méat is an article 
very much in demand, and which sells with the greatest 
facility throughout England If our French producers 
could ail at once fnrnish as much méat, the price would 
fall below the expenses of production, because the de- 
mand is not great enough. Our population at présent is 
not rich enough to pay for méat ; we must wait until 
manufactures and commerce hâve made suffîcient progress 
to fumish tie means of exchange. In proportion af we 
make progress in thèse the demand wiU increase, and 
our producers will then set themselves to supply it ; it 
would be madness to expect them to do it sooner. Witk- 
out Arkwright and Watt, BakeweU would hâve been im- 
possible ; the latter appeared just at the moment when 
the impetus given to industrial production rapidly in- 
creased the demand for méat. We do not require to go 
80 far as England to see that the production of this food 
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becomes abundant as soon as there is a suffîcîent market 
for it. The parts of the countiy where it is most largely 
produced with us are those where it is dearest — ^that is 
to say, most in demand ; it is cheapest in the south, and 
the south hardly produces any. In 1770 méat sold in 
England at 3d. per Ib. ; the price now, after ail that has 
been done to increase the production of every kind of 
cattle, is 6d., or just double. Thèse figures speak volumes, 

With respect to milk, is it surprising that milch cows 
should be so numerous, when milk sells currently in 
most part;s of England at 2d. or 3d. per quart 1 The 
working classes in England consume a great deal of 
milk Near manufacturing towns, the average produce 
of a milch cow is valued at £20, and it is not uncommon 
for some to yield as much as £40. Butter, which in 
1770 sold for 6d. per Ib., now sells for Is., — it also has 
doubled. Put our farmers in a similar position, and see 
if they will not hâve as good and as well-kept cowa 
Look what the proximity of Paris has done for the pro- 
ducers of Goumay and Isigny. 

The cultivation of wheat in place of rye is another 
conséquence of the same principle. In the districts of 
France furthest from markets, the suppression of the 
rye crop is quite impossible ; for, in the first place, the 
métayer must hâve food. He must be near a market to 
do otherwise than grow rye, even should the land be 
unsuitable for cereals and most favourable for other 
crops, because there must be the opportunity for selling 
the new produce in order to buy corn. The substitu- 
tion of wheat for rye présents the same diflSculties, for it 
requires disbursements for lime and other expenses ; and 
why make the change, if wheat is in little demand, or not 
wanted at ail 1 Wherever the demand for wheat is on 
the increase — ^that is, where there is a population which 
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will pay dear enough for its bread — ^the transition takes 
place even in France. It has already taken place every- 
where in England, because the working classes eam suffi- 
cient to pay for white bread. 

The employment of horses in place of cattle, the use 
of machinery to économise manual labour, are ail owing 
to this. The grand economical principle of division of 
labour is practised under every form: The fariner with 
no market for his produce seeks, above ail, to curtail his 
expenses, because he lacks the means of replenishing his 
purse ; the farmer who is sure of a good market does npt 
shrink from useftJ expenditure. 

The owner of property in this respect is no better off 
than the farmer. liVTiere small property is found to be 
unremunerative, the absence of a market is chiefly the 
cause. A man with a small capital has no inducement to 
become farmer, when the chance of profit is small and 
uncertain. His object also is to live so that the least 
possible demand may be made upon his purse ; and 
what better method of securing his subsisLce, when 
opportunities of interchange are wanting, than to invest 
his little ail in a pièce of land and to work it himself ? 
It was so in England before the great markets were 
opened. The yeoman did not find it profitable to tum 
farmer untU the great industrial movement took place. 
Arthur Young was the theorist, not the actual promoter 
of this révolution : it was Watt and Arkwright who 
effected it. 

The same causes which enhance profits raise rents. 
We hâve, to a certain extent, seen this to be the case, 
when, in the reign of Louis XVI., trade in agricultural 
produce became free. We hâve seen rents rise gradually 
from 3 francs per hectare to 30 francs, according as in- 
dustrial and commercial wealth progressed. We see it at 
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thîs day reach 100 francs and upwards, in the départ- 
ments where a non-agricultnral population abounds, and 
fall to 10 in those where it is wanting. K we had every- 
where the same outlets as in England, no doubt our 
average rent would very soon be equal to that of our 
neighbour ; that is to say, double what it is now. Only 
double the rent, and, even without changing the actual 
condition of property, many of our poor proprietors 
would become, by this means alone, rich proprietors, We 
should immediately hâve the exact équivalent of the 
English gentry. 

There are, moreover, two kinds of property : the fixed, 
called in England real property, and the movable or 
Personal p^rty. The uxc^Tfrom real property for 
the three kingdoms is estimated at £120,000,000 sterling, 
or three milliards of francs. Land, properly so called, 
figures for only half of this : the rest is from house pro- 
perty, mines, quarries, canals, railways, fisheries, &c. The 
value of house property alone is nearly as much as the 
land itself. In Great Britain, the income from land is 
£46,000,000 sterling, while that of houses is £40,000,000. 
The income from personal property may, at the same 
time, be valued at £80,000,000 sterling, or two milliards 
of francs, deducting interest paid to mortgagees, already 
included as income from properties mortgaged. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the rent of land, so high relatively, 
does not amount to a third of the income of English 
proprietors. 

We see now how they come to be, on an average, 
richer than ours. In the first place, they are propor- 
tionately much less numerous ; and then, again, (and this 
is the main reason), they hâve a much larger revenue to 
be divided among them. With us the income from land, 
which, to begin with, is proportionately less than the 
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whole rents of land in England, is not very much less 
than the half of the income from ail capital, both fixed 
and Personal together. SmaU as the distribution of 
other wealth is in other hands, very little of it is fonnd 
in the hands of oui landed proprietors. In England, on 
the contrary, there are few landed proprietors who, in 
addition to the income &om their land, hâve not an 
equally large, and oftentimes larger income, from houses, 
railway shares, govemment stocks, &c. Many of them 
are proprietors of coal-pits which hâve yielded them, and 
every day bring them in, immense sums. Others hâve 
property upon which are constructed manufactories, 
dweUing-houses^ canals, or railways, and from which 
they hâve profited by a rise in value. 

It is well known that the Marquess of Westminster, the 
Duke of Bedford, and others, own a great part of the land 
upon which London stands, and which is let upon long 
leases. And it is the same with almost aU the English 
towns. Since the year 1800, 1,500,000 new houses hâve 
been built in England alone, 6000 miles of railway hâve 
been opened, and an enormous number of coal-pits and 
mines hâve been set to work. Hère are millions annually, 
the greater part of which goes into the pockets of the 
landed proprietors ; and it is not the great proprietors 
only who partake in this good fortime, the middling and 
smaller ones hâve also their share. 

Lastly, there is another means which causes a large 
portion of the capital created by manufactures to flow 
towards landed property— and that is, the acquisition of 
estâtes by wealthy traders. Thèse acquisitions, more 
numerous than we in France suppose, add greatly to the 
average wealth of property, and contribute to make its 
possessors more libéral towards the soiL The new pro- 
prietors bring into the administration of their country 
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estâtes an amount of resources and spéculative boldness, 
which to the same extent is rarely found among the 
others ; as witness one example among a thousand. Mr 
Marshall, the son of a rich Leeds manufacturer, pur- 
chased, some years ago, 1000 acres of land, at Patrington, 
near the mouth of the Humber, in the East Riding of 
Torkshire. The enormous expense to which he went in 
rebuilding offices, erecting steam-engines, draining, liming, 
kc., is well known throughout England. 

Such things take place in France every day, but, no 
doubt, of a less striking character, because industrial pur- 
suits are less productive, though the features and cir- 
cumstances are the same. What fortunes hâve been made 
during the last fifty years on the lands about Paris, and 
other towns of France 1 What large indemnities hâve 
already been paid for railways, canals, mines, manufac- 
tories 1 What doubling of rents, caused by the opening 
of new means of commimication, or the development of 
neighbouring large hives of industry 1 Finally, what 
quantities of land every day pass from insolvent and 
poor hands into wealthy ones I It is the natural progres- 
sive movement of society, a movement which is acceler- 
ated when not hindered by any political catastrophe. 

Reduced to thèse limits, the agricultural question is 
nothing more than one of gênerai prosperity. K French 
society, retarded by ail the obstacles which itself origin- 
ated, could ever hâve fifty years before it such as those 
which hâve elapsed from 1815 and 1848, it would no 
doubt regain in agriculture, as in everything else, the 
distance which séparâtes it from its rival. The greatest 
difficulties are passed. We, as well as the English, make 
use of those powerftd means which nowadays increase 
the power of labour, and which, applied to almost a new 
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field, are capable of adyancîng to an infinité extent the 
progress of wealth. Nowhere are railways capable of 
producing a more thorough and profitable révolution 
than with us. In England thèse wonderful roads con- 
nect only parts already connected by other means of 
communication, and whose productions are similar in 
character. With us their effect will be to unité régions, 
ail differing in chmate and productions, which hâve as 
yet only imperfect communication one with the other. 
It is impossible to predict what may resuit from such a 
radical change. 

It is of conséquence, then, that our proprietors and 
cultivators apprehend clearly the only means of enrich- 
ing themselves, lest they hinder their own prosperity. 
Their opposition would not arrest the course of things, 
but would render it slow and tedious. AU jealousy 
between agricultural and industrial and commercial 
interests, wiU only damage both. If you wish to en- 
courage agriculture, develop manufactures and commerce, 
which multiply consumers ; improve especially the means 
of communication, which bring consumers and producers 
nearer to each other ; the rest will necessarily foUow. 
Commerce and manufactures bear the same relation to 
agriculture as the cultivation of forage crops and multi- 
plication of animais do to cereal production. At first 
they seem opposed to each other, but fundamentally there 
is sùch a strong Connecting link between them that the 
one cannot maJ^e any considérable progress without the 
other. 

Markets — ^this is the greatest and most pressing re- 
quirement of our agriculture. The proceedings to be 
adopted in order to augment production do not come 
till afterwards. I hâve pointed out the principal methods 
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followed in England, and wîll shortly point ont others. 
Our agriculture may there find useful examples ; but I 
am far from giving them as models for imitation. Every- 
where each soil and climate bas its requirements and 
resources. The south of France, for example, bas scarcely 
anytbing to borrow from Englisb metbods ; its agricul- 
tural future is nevertbeless magnificent. Tbere is only 
one law wbicb admits of no exception, and wbicb every- 
wbere produces tbe same results — ^tbat is, tbe law of 
markets: 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE CUSTOMS REFOBM. 



We have now reviewed the principal causes of the origin 
of English agricultural wealth. Its principle lies in the 
prédilection of the rich for a country Ufe. Besides the 
direct advantages arising from this to the land itself, 
thèse inclinations have produced political liberty, and 
preserved it from the impure contact of révolutions. 
Liberty without révolutions has produced an immense 
industrial and commercial development, and thèse again 
have produced great agricultural prosperity : the fruitftJ 
impulse reverts to its starting-point. It remains now to 
give an account of a récent event^ which appears con- 
trary to thèse premises, but which nevertheless is only 
a conséquence of it : I mean the customs reform of Sir 
Robert Peel, and the crisis which followed it. 

In the midst of its grandeur and wealth, England is 
constantly exposed to a great péril — ^the conséquence 
even of its wealth — ^and that is excess of population. It 
is now half a century since Malthus, one of its illustrions 
sons^ raised the cry of alarm for the future. Since then, 
the country has had several sad wamings in the riot- 
ings caused by scarcity. However rapid may be the 
development of agriculture, it has difficulty in keeping 
up with the still more rapid advance of population. A 
rise in the price of food is the certain eflfect of this accu- 
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mulation of people. We shall now see how useful this 
rise has been, inasmuch as it has stimulated agriculture ; 
but there is a point where it becomes hurtful, and that is 
when it reaches a scarcity price. Then the sujBFering of 
an important portion of the population reacts upon ail 
the rest, and the whole social machine works distressingly. 
Under the state of production which we hâve pointed 
out, and with a population of twenty-eight millions, the 
equal distribution of food obtained from agriculture in 
the three kingdoms gives the following results : — 



Méat, 60 kilogrammes per head, 
Wheat, 1| hectolitres, 
Barley and oats, 1 hectolitre, 
Milk, 72 Utres, 
Potatoes, 7 hectolitres, 



130 Ib. 
4| bushels. 

16 gallons. 
16 bushels. 
22 gallons. 



Béer, 1 hectolitre. 

Total value, 130 francs, acoording to English priées ; or 105 
with the réduction of twenty per cent. 



75 Ib. 
5} bushels. 

7 gallons. 
8^ bushels. 

8 francs. 
22 gallons. 
11 



In France, a similar distribution gives :- 

Méat, 28 kilogrammes, ) 

Fowls and eggsss6 kilogitonmes of méat, ) 

Wheat, 2 hectolitres, • 

Bye and other grain, 1^ hectolitres, 

Milk, 30 litres, 

Potatoes, 3 hectolitres, 

Yegetables and fruits, value, 

Wine, 1 hectolitre. 

Béer and cider, | hectolitre, . 

Total value, 105 fruncs. 

The average alimentation, therefore, is as nearly as pos- 
sible the same in both coimtries. The British Isles hâve 
the advantage in méat, milk, and potatoes ; which France 
makes up for in cereals, vegetables, fruits, and quantity 
as well as quality of beverage. In point of require- 
ments, the situation of both populations should make it 
the same ; but, from some cause or other, the English con- 
sume more than the French. England proper takes to 
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herself almost ail the méat, and nearly ail the wheat, of 
the two islands, leaving to the great majority of the 
Scotch and Irish population only barley, oats, and pota- 
toes ; and yet, in spite of the greatly superior production 
of the English lands, and notwithstanding the iarge im- 
portation of cattle and corn from Scotland and Ireland, 
the demand for alimentary substances in England is such, 
that priées there are generally a good deal above what 
they are in France ; and they would hâve been higher, 
had not foreign importations kept them down. 

Under thèse circumstances, the question of a supply of 
provisions has always been one of primary importance 
with English statesmen. In a country where population 
is so condensed that about a third of the people are 
reduced to the strict necessaries of life, and the other two- 
thirds, although the best off of any in the world, still do 
not consider that they hâve enough, the least deficiency 
in the harvest is apt to cause serions embarrassment. 
This has at différent times happened, especially during 
the height of the war with France. Corn then rose to 
extrême priées — £4, £5, and up to £6 per quarter. 
Since 1815, the progress in farming and importation has 
gradually brought the price of wheat back to something 
under 60s. the quarter, and in 1835 it even fell to 40s. ; 
but since 1837 the tendency has been to rise, and it has 
already several times passed the rate of 70s. per quarter. 

It was at this price when the blight took place, which 
threatened the existence of one of the chief articles of 
the national food; I mean the potato disease. This 
blight, which produced a grievous famine in Ireland, 
had even in England disastrous effects ; and it was 
shortly foUowed by serions appréhensions for the corn 
crops, — ^fears which were too truly realised in the bad 
years of 1845 and 1846. 
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Other reasons called the attention of provident minds 
to the price of food. The whole framework of British 
wealth and power rests upon the exportation of its manu- 
factures. Until lately, English industry had few rivais, 
but othet nations hâve gradually been making progress 
in manufactures, and EngUsh productions are not the 
only ones which now appear in the European and Ameri- 
can markets. English merchants cannot, then, sustain 
a imiversal compétition, except by cheapness ; and this 
cheapness is not possible, excepting when wages are mo- 
derate. Now, the English workmen, although the best 
paid in the world, are not, or at least were not, in 1848, 
satisfied with their wages. The storm which raged on 
the Continent in 1848-9 began to be felt in England, 
and was exhibited in expressions of discontent. 

This, then, was the manner in which the problem to 
be solved presented itself ; a terrible problem, carrying 
with it the life and death of a large number of people, 
and perhaps also the life and death of a great nation. 
On the one hand, scarcity already devastating one portion 
of the British territory, and threatening to extend itself 
over the rest — the price of food consequently threaten- 
ing to rise to an imlimited height ; on the other, the neces- 
sity, notwithstanding the probable rise in the price of food, 
for keeping wages at such a rate as to allow and facilitate 
the exportation of manufactured goods ; — and, to complète 
the difficulty, a strong désire among the labouring classes 
for an increase of comforts, at the very time perhaps when 
food was to fail them, and when death from famine had 
begun in Ireland. It was then that the eminent indivi- 
dual intrusted with the helm during that difficult period, 
at once decided upon the bold and libéral measure which 
saved alL 

For a long time previously, English législation upon 
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grain had în view to keep the price as nearly as possible 
at 56s. per quarter, by means of an ingénions bnt com- 
plicated System, more efficacious in appearance than in 
reality — ^the Sliding Scale. A popular agitation, well 
known nnder the name of the League, had been organised 
to defeat this législation, and had made considérable pro- 
gressa Sir Robert Peel, then Prime Minister, felt that 
the time had now come for adopting a wider and more 
radical measure. He therefore decided upon doing that 
which he had himself previously opposed — namely, to 
abolish entirely the duties levied upon the importation 
of articles of food ; and what is still more to be ad- 
mired than the resolution itself, is, that in the two 
Houses, composed mostly of landed proprie tors, a majo- 
rity was found for carrying it into law. 

The disturbance occasioned by tins reform has been 
great, no doubt, but nothing in comparison with the 
calamities which it avoided, The urgency of the case 
was immediately shown by the immense quantity of 
grain and âour imported, amounting, during the single 
year of 1849, to — 

13 million hectolitrefi of wheat, . = 4^ million qu&rters. 
6 n n Indian com, =2 „ 

4 „ „ barley, . = IJ „ 

4 „ „ oat», . = IJ „ 

3 „ „ wheat flonr, = 1 „ 

besides butter, cheese, méat, lard, fowls, and as many as 
four million dozen of eggs. This alone saved England 
from the scarcity which threatened it, and from which it 
was found impossible to save Ireland. For the future, 
supplies are certain, since the English consumer has the 
whole world from which to supply himself. The price 
of articles of food fell immediately more than twenty 
per cent. In this way the necessity for a nominal rise 
in wages was obviated, and the prosperity of the lower 
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cla-sses increased one-fiffch ; and exportation, which is the 
fortune of England, having remained in a flourishing 
State, the demand for labour increased, while the num- 
ber of poor receiving pubHc aid diminished. . 

One great interest, however, seemed likely to sujBFer 
from this crisis — ^namely, that of fanning and landed 
property. Noisy réclamations were not wanting from 
that quarter, and doubts were for some time entertained 
respecting the future of this reform. Now the question 
is settled, and henceforth the reform is accepted even by 
those who combated it with the greatest acrimony. Its 
eflfects hâve been seen, and the exaggerations of the first 
moment hâve disappeared. 

In the first place, people saw that agriculture, properly 
spealdng, had not so much to do with the question as 
income from property. The high price of food serves 
more than anything else to cause a rise in rent, and, 
provided rent falls in proportion to the faU in priées, 
the farmer, properly spealdng, becomes ahnost a disin- 

separate the farmer's interest in the question from that 
of the proprietor. Lower your refais ! was the cry against 
property from aU quarters, and farming will not sufier. 
The argument was ail the more powerful, because for 
fifty years past high priées had raised rents, and even 
after a considérable réduction they would still be above 
those of 1800. In the impassioned language of the 
moment, they called this réduction a partial restitution 
of what had been unduly levied by the proprietors upon 
the subsistence of the public for the last fifty years. 

In the second place, it was argued that that which 
occasions the prosperity of landed property is industrial 
and commercial wealth. Now, if the price of food rises, 
or if it be only maintained at the established price — ^that 
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is to say, mucli higher than anywliere else — ^wages must 
rise in order to satisfy the new wants of the working 
population. English manufactures will no longer be able 
to sustain a foreign compétition ; exports will fall off ; and 
the distress of manufactures and commerce will react 
upon agriculture, which will no longer be able to sell its 
productions. A fall will then become inévitable ; but it 
will be a terrible fall, produced by poverty. Popular 
outbreaks of the worst kind will again take place, and no 
résistance can oppose a starving population. Better give 
in beforehand, when times are quiet, when a judicious 
concession may not only prevent interférence with manu- 
facturing production, but will add to its activity. In- 
crease of population and wealth will soon retum to agri- 
culture more than it has lost, by mcreaaing at once the 
number and the means of consumers. 

To thèse arguments supported by facts, the conviction 
gradually arose that the evil was not altogether uni- 
versal and irrémédiable; that a good number of pro- 
prietors and farmers had been only slightly injured; 
and that the rest had means of making up the loss in 
price by increased production. From that moment the 
cause of reform was secured, for the English nation is 
instinctively a nation of economists, — they ail very weU 
understand the advantages of cheapness when it is pos- 
sible. There hâve been, and no doubt will still be, many 
individual cases of suflFering ; but, upon the whole, as is 
now admitted, this check, which appeared likely to be 
so fatal to Enghsh farming, will, on the contrary, open 
out for it a new path ; and, in addition to the immense 
advantage of dissipating ail fear conceming the national 
supply of food, and the no less great advantage of re- 
moving ail cause of inferiority for English manufactures 
in the markets of the world, there must be added that of 
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a notable increase in agricultural production. What a 
lise in price did formerly, a fall will hâve eflfected at the 
présent day. This apparent contradiction is not one in 
reality, for they will hâve had both a similar beginning — 
wealtL 

England may be divided into two nearly equal bands 
by a line running from north to south. The western 
diviaion being veiy muclx more wet and rainy than 
the eastem, the cultivation of grasses there prédomi- 
nâtes; in the eastem half, on the contrary, it is the 
cereals. The fall having been less, and not so gênerai 
upon animal as upon cereal productions, the crisis has 
been less felt in the western than in the other division ; 
and it may be said that in many quarters it has not been 
felt at aU. The eastem half, in its tum, divides itself 
into two distinct régions ; the one to the north, where 
light soils predominate, and where the Norfolk rotation 
reigns ; the other in the south, where argillaceous or 
calcareous-clay lands prevail, and where the cultivation 
of roots has made less progress. In the first, cereals not 
being yet the chief production, the crisis, though real, has 
been endurable; in the second, where cereals hold the 
first rank, it has been severe. 

Many proprietors of the west and north hâve been 
able to préserve their rents intact, others hâve managed 
to limit their réductions to ten and fifteen per cent. In 
the south-east, and in the clay districts in general-that 
is to say, over about a fourth of England — ^the réduction, 
to be efficacious, required twenty to twenty-five per cent, 
and in some places farmers hâve entirely abandoned their 
farms. Thèse descriptions of land were already the most 
indifferently cultivated, the least productive of the Brit- 
ish soil, and those which gave over an equal surface the 
lowest rents, the lowest wages, and lowest profits. 
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Under such a trial, the industrious spirit of our neigK- 
bours was set to work. The causes which, since the intro- 
duction of the Norfolk rotation, had occasioned a relative 
inferiority in clay lands, once looked upon as the most 
fertile, were carefully studied, and new Systems hâve 
arisen to effect a remedy. Besides the proprietors and 
farmers interested, a new class of men took up the ques- 
tion. Thèse were the partisans of free trade. They undei?- 
took to prove that, even under the worst circumstances, 
the agriculture of the country could survive and prosper. 
Commercial men purchased land for the express purpose, 
in the most severely tried districts, in order to make ail 
sorts of experiments. The first results were not satisfac- 
tory; but by degrees the new principles developed them- 
selves, and it may now be affirmed that clay lands are 
destined to résume their ancient position. The EnglisH 
rarely faU in what they undertake, because they canj 
along with them a persévérance which nothing discou- 
rages. 

In addition, the means adopted for transforming the 
strong lands, seemed applicable, to a certain extent, to 
the others ; and the improvements which necessity forced 
upon some points, tend more or less to become general- 
ised. The entire soil will thus profit from the remedy, 
without having equaUy suffered from the eviL 

Meantime the working classes hâve derived ail the 
profit they looked for in the lowering of priées, and are 
content with it. What is no less worthy of admiration in 
England than the spirit of concession in the one class, is 
the expression of patience in the other. At one time it 
was thought that wages would fall. Public opinion pro- 
tected them, and they hâve been maintained. The labour- 
ing classes hâve profited, therefore, by the whole fall in 
the price of necessaries. It was also thought that the 

M 
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demand for manual labour would fall oflF.^ Everything, 
indeed, betokens that in certain quarters it will be reduced, 
but in others it will be increased. Upon the whole, it 
will remain at least equal to what it was before. 

Public opinion demanda other improvements in favour 
of the poorer classes. It is desired that the laws respecting 
settlement in the matter of poor-rates should be revised, in 
order that labourera may easily remove from those places 
where wages are low, to where they are higher, without 
forfeiting their claim to public relief It is also required 
that the proprietora should take a parental charge of their 
labourers, and watch over their éducation and morality, 
as well as their personal comforts ; and the highest noble- 
men consider it an honour to fulfil this duty. Many of 
them build healthy and commodious cottages, which they 
let at reasonable rents. Prince Albert, who desires to be 
the firat always in setting a good example, exhibited in 
his own name at the Great Exhibition a model of such 
buildings. A small garden is generally attached, where 
the tenant may grow fresh vegetables. Thèse are what 
are called allotments. On ail large estâtes the pro- 
prietor builds churches and schools, and gives encourage- 
ment to associations which hâve for their object the good 
of the community. 

Thus the great war of classes has been prevented ; and, 
without other shocks than those which were absolutely 
unavoidable, England has made a great step, even in an 
agricultural point of view. This is the reason why Eng- 
land went into mouming when Sir Robert Peel died ; the 
great citizen had been underatood. 

* Since the above was written, circumstances bave cbaDged. After baying 
remained low for several years, priées bave begun again to rise, and now (January 
1 854) they are higher than they were previous to the reform ; but this rise, being 
partly the effect of the bad harvest of 1853, and having nothing artifioial about it, 
is not attended with the same inconvénient eifcctR. 
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I shall not stop to point out the différence between the 
English crisis of 1848 and the French one of the same 
period. The rural interest is that which snffered mbst 
with us aJso; but it did not suffer alone — ail were 
shaken at once. We witnessed a sudden fall in food 
— ^not, as in England, because it was too high, but be- 
cause, industrial and commercial occupations being at a 
stand-still, the non-agricultural classes had not the where- 
withal to buy food. Consumption, in ail branches, in 
place of increasing, as with our neighbours, was reduced 
to bare necessaries ; and in a country where the ordinary 
quantity of méat and corn was scarcely suJBScient, both 
were found to exceed the resources of an impoverished 
population. Farming and property, dismayed, found no 
support from capital as in England, since much of it had 
been swept away, and the remainder in alarm was sent out 
of the country or secreted. Happily, by peculiar favour of 
Providence, the fruits of the earth were abundant during 
that trial ; for if the least doubt had arisen as to supplies, 
in the midst of gênerai disorder, we should hâve seen the 
horrors of famine associated, as formerly, with the horrors 
of civil war. 

Ketuming confidence begins to repair in part thèse 
disasters. France once again shows, what she has so 
offeen shown, especially after the anarchy of '93 and 
the two invasions, that she cannot do herself an irrépar- 
able injury. The more resources she exhibits, in spite of 
the immense losses she has sustained, the more one is 
struck with the progress she ought to hâve realised in the 
last five years, had she not violently put a stop to her 
own progress. The receipts from indirect taxation, which 
is one of the most certain signs of public prosperity, were 
eight hundred and twenty-five million francs in 1847, and 
hâve recovered slowly, after an enormous falling ôff, to 
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eight hundred and ten millions in 1852. Thèse would 
hâve reached, in the présent year, nine hundred and fifky 
millions, or one milliard, if the impetus which they had 
received previous to 1848 had been sustained ; and ail 
branches of public wealth would hâve responded to this 
brilliant sign of prosperity. 

Finally, if I hâve found it necessary to relate what has 
taken place in England since 1847, it must not be con- 
cluded that a similar révolution appears to me désirable, 
or even possible, in France. We are in ail respects diffe- 
rently circumstanced. To establish cheapness of food 
cannot be a question with us, for that we already hâve ; 
since England, afker ail her efforts, has not been able to 
come below our highest current rates ; and over half the 
country our priées are only too low. The rich and fiilly 
populated parts of the country must not be confounded 
with those which are not so. The requirements of the 
one are not at ail those of the other. We do not re- 
semble the England of 1846, but the England of 1800. 
With us it is not production which fails consumption, 
but, in the half of France at least, it is consumption 
which falls short of production. Instead of seeing every- 
where corn at 56s. per quarter, and méat at 6d. per Ib., 
we hâve whole districts where the producer scarcely ob- 
tains half of thèse priées for his commodities. It is not 
a fall, but a rise that they there require. The time is 
still distant when they will suffer from the excess of 
demand for their agricultural produce, and from high 
priées. 

But neither must it be imagined that the sliding-scale 
for corn, and exorbitant duties upon foreign cattle, could 
do any good to France. In fact, thèse duties hâve hither- 
to had no effect in raising priées : they hâve rather con- 
tributed to lower them by arresting the expansion of 
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commerce. French agriculture, which considered itself 
protected, was not, and could not, be so : its own priées 
gave it only too much protection from foreign compéti- 
tion. It is not, then, upon custom-house régulations, 
but upon the increase of foreign consumption, through 
the improvement of commu^ication and reciprocity, 
and in some respects upon exportation, that it should 
rely for a better market for its products. Every other 
plan is chimerical, and, what is more, hurtfiil to its inte- 
rests. The same freedom of trade which tends to lower 
prices of food in England, because they are too high, 
would hâve rather the contrary eflFect in France, because 
they are habitually too low with us, at least in a great 
many quarters. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



HiaH FAB&QNG. 



Amono the innovations in agricultui'e which the laat 
criais produced, by far the most important— that which 
will remain as the most useful effect of that great disturb- 
ance— is the process of putting the land into good condi- 
tion, known by the name of drainage. The draining away 
of superabvindant water, especially upon stiff soUs, has 
always been the chief difficulty in English agriculture. 
Hitherto the means employed for gettifg rid S^it were 
imperfect. Now, however, the problem is completely 
solved. " Take this flower-pot," said the Président of a 
meeting in France lately ; " what is the meaning of this 
small hole at the bottom ? — ^to renew the water. And 
why to renew the water ? — ^because it gives life or death : 
life, when it is made only to pass through the bed of 
earth, for it leaves with the soil its productive principles, 
and renders soluble the nutritive properties destined to 
nourish the plant ; death, on the other hand, when it re- 
mains in the pot, for it soon becomes putrid, and rots the 
roots, and also prevents new water from penetrating." 
The theory of drainage is exactly described in this figure. 
The new invention consists in employing cyhndrical 
tiles of bumt clay to carry ofi* the water, instead of open 
ditches, or trenches filled with stones or faggots, — ^me- 
thods known even to the ancients. Thèse tiles are several 
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décimètres^ long, and placed end to end at the bottom 
of trenches, which are tlien filled in with earth. It is 
difficult at first to understand, without having seen the 
effect of thèse tiles, how the water can get into them 
and 80 escape ; but as soon as one sees a drained field» 
not the smallest doubt of the fact can remain. The 
tiles perform the office of the smaU hole always open 
at the bottom of the flower-pot. They attract the water 
which cornes to them from aU parts, and carry it oat 
either into drain-pits, or main-drains, where the inclina- 
tion of the land admits of it. Thèse tiles are often made 
by machinery, which renders their manufacture in- 
expensive. They are made of varions dimensions, and 
laid in the trenches at a greater or less depth, and more 
or less apart, according to the nature of the soil, and the 
quantity of water to be drained off. The total cost for 
purchase and laying amounts to about £4 an acre. It 
is now generaUy considered that this outlay is money in- 
vested at 10 per cent, and the farmers scarcely ever refuse 
to add to their lease 5 per cent per «.nmim upon the pro- 
prietors' outlay for draining. 

There is something magical in the eflFect of draining. 
Both meadow and arable lands are equally benefited by 
it. In the meado ws, marsh plants disappear ; the hay pro- 
duced is at once more abundant and of better quality.t 
On the arable lands, even the most dayey, corn and roots 
shoot more vigorously, and are healthier, and less seed is 
required for a larger crop. The dimate itself gains sensibly 
by it. The health of the inhabitants is improved ; and in 

* The décimètre equal to nearly four inches. 

t Expérience has shown, for some time past, the danger of draining graah 
land in the drier parts of England. I mention this exceptional fret hère, in 
order to put upon their guard those who are seeking to introduoe drainage 
iuto France. One cannot be too cautious where an agricultural innoTatiom ta 
concemed. 
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aU paxts where drainage has been vigorouBly carried out. 
thc mists of the foggy isle seem less thick and heavy. 
Drainage was thought of for the first time ten years ago, 
and a million of hectares at least are abready drained ; 
everything promises that, in ten years hence, ahnost the 
whole of England will be so. It is as if the island were 
once more rising out of the sea. 

The second improvement, of a gênerai Idnd, which will 
date fix)m the last few years, is a large increase in the 
employment of machines, and particularly of steam. 
Previously to 1848, very few farms possessed a steam- 
engine. Now, one may safely say that, in ten years hence, 
the exceptions will be those without them. Smoking 
chimneys are to be seen in ail parts of the country. 
Thèse steam^ngines are used for thrashing corn, cutting 
fodder and roots, grinding cereals and oilcake. They are 
also employed to raise and distribute water, to chum 
butter, &c. Their heat is no less available than their 
power, and serves to prépare food both for men and 
cattle. Some movable steam-engines go from farm to 
farm like a labourer, to do heavy work. Small portable 
railways hâve been invented for conveying manure to 
the fields, and carrying back the crops. Machines for 
mowing and tedding hay, reaping, and digging, are now 
under trial. Some hâve even undertaken to plou^h by 
steam, and do not despair of success. The great désire 
at présent is to find means for tuming up the soil 
to a depth hitherto unheard of, in order to give greater 
vigour to the arable bed. Everywhere mechanical geniuB 
is making exertions to carry into agriculture the wonders 
it has elsewhere realised. 

Thèse new processes are only new applications of old 
principles ; but there is one which is at variance with ail 
habits, and which encounters more opposition. I hâve 
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already remarked how much the pasturage of cattle was 
held in repute by the English fanner. The new school 
does away with this mode of feeding, and introduces 
permanent stall-feeding (stabulation). But this improved 
stabulation différa as much from the imperfect System 
practised upon the Continent, as the cultivat^ed pasture 
differs from the coarser pastures of our poor districts. 
Nothing is bolder, more ingénions, more characteristic of 
the spirit of enterprise among the English than the pré- 
sent System of stabulation, such as bas been first prac- 
tised in clay districts by the inventors, and which tends 
to extend itself everywhere. 

Suppose a cattle-house, thoroughly aired, usuaUy con- 
strucS^of open planW with Its of straw, which are 
raised or lowered at pleasure for the purpose of sheltering 
the animais, in case of need, from the wind, sun, or rain. 
The cattle, usuaUy of the short-homed Durham breed, are 
there shut up loose in boxes, where they remain till ready 
for the shambles. The flooring under them is pierced 
with holes, to aUow their évacuations to faU into a 
trench below. Beside them is a stone trough, with abun- 
dance of water ; and others contain an unlimited quantity 
of food. This food is sometimes composed of chopped 
roots, bruised beans, crushed oilcake ; sometimes a mix- 
ture of chopped hay and straw and bruised barley ; the 
whole more or less boiled in large boilers, heated by the 
steam-engine, and fermented some hours in closed vats. 
This extraordinary food, the appearance of which con- 
foimds a French agriculturist, fattens the cattle with great 
rapidity. Milch cows even may be submitted to this 
seclusion. Examples of this staU-feeding are foimd even 
in the counties most renowned for their dairies, those of 
Cheshire and Gloucestershire. The animais are there 
fed on green méat, and the strictest attention is paid 
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to ventilation, and having the sheds thoroughly lighted 
and clean, warm in winter, and cool in summer, protected 
from variations in température, and from ail that might 
disturb or annoy the cows, which there live in a con- 
stant state of ease and quiet very favourable to the 
sécrétion of milk. 

The manure which accumulâtes in the trench is not 
mixed with any kind of litter ; it has been thought much 
more profitable to make the cattle eat the straw. This 
manure is very rich, owing to the quantity of oily sub- 
stances contained in the food of the animais, a portion of 
which is not assimilated by digestion, notwithstanding ail 
the means used for that purpose. This manure is taken 
out every three months, when required for use. In the 
mean time, it is neither washed by rain nor dried by the 
sun, as is too often the case with the manure-heap ex- 
posed in the farmyards. A light sprinkling of earth or 
other absorbent hinders or retards the disengagement of 
ammonia, and its conséquent dissipation in the atmo- 
sphère. In entering thèse sheds, the absence of smeD is 
remarkable. The manure in this way préserves ail the 
fertiUsing éléments which escape elsewhere and poison 
the air, in place of fertiUsing the soil. Sometimes it is 
employed in a solid state for cereals, sometimes diluted 
with water, and applied in a liquid state to meadow- 
land. 

Pigs, like oxen, are fed indoors, and upon perforated 
flooring : their food is similar. Sheep alone are still fed 
out of doors, but they also are immured as much as may 
be. No bad effect upon the health of one or other has 
yet been perceived from this strict confinement ; pro- 
vided they enjoy constant pure air in their prison, and 
hâve the necessary space to move about — that is to say, 
a yard square for a sheep or a pig, and two to three 
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yards square for a buUock — it is said that they thrive 
excellently. Exercise in the open air, hitherto con- 
sidered necessary, is now looked upon as a loss, which 
shows itself by a diminution in weight. 

One cannot help feeling sorry to see thèse poor ani- 
mais, whose congeners still cover the immense pastures 
of Great Britain, thus deprived of their liberty, and pre- 
vented from moving about, and in thinking that the day 
may perhaps come when ail the English cattle which now 
enjoy the green pastures will be shut up in melancholy 
cloisters, which they wiU leave only for the slaughter- 
house. Thèse manufactories of méat, milk, and manure, 
where the living animal is absolutely treated as a machine, 
hâve something about them revolting, like a butcher's 
stall ; and after a visit to one of thèse stalled prisons, 
where the process of making the staple food of the English 
is so grossly carried on, one takes a loathing at méat for 
several days. But the great voice of necessity speaks out. 
Every energy must be used to feed that population which 
imceasingly multiplies, and whose wants increase in a 
greater ratio than their numbers. The cost of producing 
méat must be lowered as much as possible, in order to 
obtain a profit with the new scale of priées. 

Adieu, then, to the pastoral scènes of which England 
was 80 proud, aud which poetiy and painting vied with 
each other to celebrate. Two only chances remain to 
them ; and thèse are, that some new discovery may be 
made for raising the produce of pasturage to the same 
height as that which stabulation now gives, or that 
further expérience may show some détriment to the cattle 
from this confinement. Already complaints are made 
about the quality of the méat so abundantly produced 
in this way ; it is said that the oilcake gives it a bad 
taste, and that the excess of fat on the Durham cattle 
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and Dishley sheep renders the méat neither very agree- 
able nor so nounshing. It is possible that this is an 
evil in the new System, and that pasturage, surpassed 
in quantity, maintains its position for the qnality of its 
produce ; it is possible, also, that some new disease may 
suddenly develop itself among thèse inert and imnaturally 
fattened races, and oblige a new infusion of more energetic 
blood. In any case we may dépend upon this, that the 
old-fashioned pasturing will not be given up without a 
struggle ; if it is destined to disappear, it will be because 
of there being no other alternative. The most likely 
resuit is the adoption of a mixed System, partaking of 
the advantages of both methods. * 

While by means of the improved pasture farmers suc- 
ceeded in keeping at most one head of large cattle or 
its équivalent to one hectare in cultivation, which was 
already much more than could be done in France, it is 
now maintained that by stabulation they will be able to 
keep two, and even three, and so increase considerably the 
production of cereals. In that case, ail the land becomes 
arable ; and the Norfolk rotation may be applied over the 
whole extent of the property, in place of being confined to 
a half. Such are the changes which take place in things 
human ; agriculture is subject to them like aU else. 
Hitherto it was the use of the pasture-land which, by 
increasing the number of cattle, and reducing the breadth 
of cereals, swelled the average retum of the com-land. 
Now the réduction or abolition of pasturage, while it 
fiirther increases the number of cattle, supplies fresh 
means for increasing the fertility of the soil, and conse- 
quently the production of corn for human consiunption. 

* We believe this last conjecture is that most likely to be realised. Box-feed- 
ing and soiling is not gaining so rapidly in favour as to cause us any anxiety, 
either as to the désertion of our pastures, or the comfort and health of our 
stock. — J. D. 
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We have already noticed that, in the présent state of 
things, a farm of 175 acres, taken in average condition, 
would have 75 in grass and natural pasture, 20 in roots 
and puise crops, 20 in barley and oats, 40 in artificial 
grasses, and 20 in wheat. By the new System, pushed to 
its greatest extent, the natural meadows would disappear, 
and the 175 acres would be thus divided, 35 in roots 
or puise crops, 35 in barley and oats, 70 in artificial 
grasses, and 35 in wheat. The proportion of improv- 
ing crops to exhausting, which in the first case was 
135 to 30, would in the second be only 105 to 70 ; but 
this différence, it is said, would be more than compensated 
by the additional quantity of manure, since, instead of 
feeding 70 head of cattle, 150 or their équivalent might 
be kept, and not an atom of manure would be lost. 

Can the extension of roots, puise crops, and artificial 
grasses, at the expense of natural pasture, really give, as 
is aflârmed, two or three times more food for cattle ? 
This question is already, in many respects, proved by 
facts. AU thèse crops are improved together, and, with 
the aid of draining and machinery, carried to their 
maximum. The cultivation of tumips in drills, called the 
Northumberland system, nearly doubles their produce ; 
the rvtahagas, or swedes, which are substituted for 
English turnips on clay lands, give a better resuit ; and 
a still larger increase is obtained from the artificial mea- 
dows since two new methods have been introduced for 
rendering végétation more active : the first is the use 
of a particular kind of rye-grass, called Italian rye-grass ; 
the second an improved method for distributing liquid 
manure. 

The Italian rye-grass is a plant remarkable for its rapid 
growth. It lasts only two years ; but under favourable 
circumstances it may be eut as many as eight times in one 
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season. The hay it gives is hard, but, consumed in the 
green state, it is excellent. It thrives even in the coldest 
districts, notwithstanding its name and origin ; and it is 
fast coming into gênerai use both in England and Scot- 
land. If it realises the expectations formed of it, it 
would seem to be superior to luceme. 

As to the mode of distributing the liquid manure, it is 
certainly the most original and curions part of the System. 
It was invented by Mr Huxtable of Dorsetshire, the prin- 
cipal promoter of the new agricultural révolution. It 
is as foUows : The évacuations of the cattle, after 
falling into trenches running under the staUs, pass 
through pipes into a réservoir, where they are mixed 
with water and fertilising substances ; from thence other 
pipes branch off underground to the extremities of the 
property. At distances of every fifty or sixty yards are 
placed vertical pipes rising from the conducting-pipe to 
the surface of the ground, the orifice of which is closed 
by a cap. When it is desired to manure a part of the 
land, the cap is removed from one of the vertical pipes, 
and a gutta-percha tube fitted on ; a pump put in motion 
by the steam-engine drives the liquid through the pipes, 
and the man who holds the movable tube waters around 
hîm as from a fire-engine. A man and a boy are able to 
manure in this way five acres a-day. 

The expense of the pipes and pumps amounts to about 
30s. per acre where earthenware pipes are employed, and 
£4 where they are made of cast iron. The construction 
of réservoirs and setting up a steam-engine constitute a 
separate expense, and ought not to be included in the 
estimate, since both the one and the other are hence- 
forth indispensable in every weU-ordered farm. The 
laying of the pipes becomes then an economy rather than 
an expense. The outlay for first cost and keeping up is 
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very soon regained by the saving in manual labour and 
time, and the résulta obtained are splendid. Végétation 
very quickly takes up the enriching properties thus 
divided and distributed in showers. The effect of the 
application is in some degree immédiate ; and it may be 
constantly exhausted, since it can be constantly renewed. 

This ingénions invention is evidently destined to meet 
with the greatest success. Mr Huxtable began upon 
sixty acres ; but now there are farms, particularly in 
Ayrshire, where thèse pipes extend over five hundred. It 
has the merit of being adapted to ail Systems of cnltiva- 
tion, and may be the means even of preventing the doing 
away with pasturage : it is capable of application in 
aU climates, and may be carried on in hot countries. 
where it would eflFect much greater wonders. It appears 
capable of a still wider application than drainage, and it 
can hardly be too strongly recommended to the attention 
of French farmers. 

Owing to this increased quantity of manure, enhanced 
still fiirther by ail the artificial manures which the ima- 
gination has been able to discover, the retum from cereals 
may be increased in the same proportion as animal pro- 
duction. Upon lands cultivated under the new methods, 
the average retum amounts to forty-four bushels per 
acre of wheat, fifty-five bushels per acre of barley, and 
sixty-six bushels per acre of oats : as the extent of wheat- 
sown land is at the same time much increased, the total 
production is more than doubled. Thèse are not mère 
spéculations, but facts realised in many parts of the 
United Kingdom. In every county there is one farm at 
least where some rich proprietor is not afraid to «nake 
thèse trials, and the body of farmers observe, study, and, 
according to the extent of their resources, copy what is 
successful. 
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The whole of the System can only be advantageously 
practised in the districts most favourable to the produc- 
tion of cereals — that is to say, in the south-east, where 
the crisis told the most severely. In the west and north, 
cereals are being almost entirely given up. Division of 
labour thus makes a fresh step : the cultivation of cereals 
becomes extended upon the lands most adapted for them, 
and is diminished on those least favourable to their pro- 
duction. Upon the whole, it does not appear that the 
proportion of com-sown lands ought sensibly to change. 
In those districts where the attention of farmers is being 
more and more directed to the feeding of cattle, the re- 
sults obtained solely by means of stabulation and the use 
of liquid manure, if not better, are at least more certain. 
I will quote but one example — the farm of Cimning 
Park, in Ayrshire. This farm, which is only fifty acres 
in extent, was, previously to the crisis, in the average 
condition of England. The rent did not exceed 25s. per 
acre, and the gross produce £4 per acre ; now the gross 
produce reaches £24 per acre, and the net at least £8. 
Nevertheless, Cunning Park produces only milk and 
butter; but as a resuit of the new methods, it now 
supports forty-eight in place of ten cows, and each of 
thèse cows is much more productive. 

Such are the gênerai features of the présent agricultural 
jeyolution— high farming, as it is caUed. I must, however, 
point out one more circumstance which may serve still 
fiirther to characterise the System — ^the war waged against 
hedges and game. 

When pasturage was the leading feature in English 
fiEun^g, large hedges had their use, but as stabulation 
increased that use diminished ; they may, moreover, be 
replaced by low hedges or other enclosures. Farmers 
now find them only inconveniences ; they take up a 
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great deal of room, their shade and their roots are both 
hurtful to the crops, and they give shelter to a host of 
birds, which devour the seed. The majority of pro- 
prietors are still opposed to their destruction ; first, be- 
cause the pnmings and thinnings of the hedgerow trees 
bring them in an income, and then because thèse hedges 
contribute greatly to the beauty of the landscape. But 
Bome hâve ahready cleared them away, and the rest will 
hâve to yield, at least to a certain extent ; for the public, 
impressed with the importance of the question, déclares 
itself more and more every day in favour of the farmer. 
A similar fate is evidently reserved for the game, the 
increase of which has hitherto been favoured by the 
severity of the Game Laws, to the great injury of crops. 
Opinion, so favourable in England to large property, and 
at the same time so exacting with regard to it, begins 
to make it a matter of duty with landlords to sacrifice 
their pleasure to the new necessities of production. 

While assisting in this peaceable contest, the issue of 
which cannot be doubted, one cannot help feeling that 
abuses of the same nature were one cause of the French 
Eevolution. In order to préserve themselves from the 
ravages of the seignioral hares and rabbits, our farmers 
found no better method than to demolish the chateaus, 
and kill or drive out their proprietors. English farmers 
exhibit more patience and modération, and they are no 
less successful in attaining their end without violence. 
Their only weapon is the obstinate représentation of their 
grievances. They quietly calculate how many acres of 
land are thrown out of cultivation by large hedges — how 
many hares it takes to consume the food of one sheep, 
It is a common and fréquent saying among them, that 
they are obliged to pay three rents — the first to the 
proprietor, the second to his hedges, and the third to his 

N 
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game. In some districts they hâve clubbed together to 
purchase the right of shooting, and hâve then set about 
exterminating the hares, which pays better than killing 
the landlords. 

Ail thèse works of drainage, construction of buildings 
for stabulation, érection of steam-engines, &c., involve 
great outlays. The expense to the proprietor may be 
estimated at about £8 per acre, and that of the farmer 
£4. On the strong lands it must necessanly be more, 
but on the light much less. This fruitful outlay accom- 
plished and weU executed, of course rents and profits rise 
beyond their former figure, and that even in places where 
they hâve been the least afiected by the fall ; it also pro- 
duces an adéquate retum upon the new capital put into 
the soil. The land will then produce at least one-third 
more of alimentary substances. The gross average pro- 
duction, which was equal before to £3 per acre, will then 
be £4, 10s., while the average rent will probably rise to 
30s., and the farmer's profit to 18s. per acre. 

The only question is this. Are proprietors and farmers 
in a condition to fumish the required capital? The 
question is one involving no less an amount than four or 
five himdred millions sterling. For any other country 
than the United Kingdom such an imdertaking would be 
impossible ; for her even it is an arduous one, but only 
arduous. The nation which, in the course of a quarter 
of a century, has spent £240,000,000 upon railways 
alone, may well employ twice that amount in renewing 
its agriculture. 

The Gk)vemment felt the necessity for setting the 
example. In 1846, at the time when it was thought 
désirable to bring about lower priées, it allowed itself to 
départ from its established principle of non-interference 
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with private enterprise. and proposed to the proprietors 
to lend them £3,000,000 for draining, to be secured on 
mortgage, redeemable by payment of interest for twenty- 
two years at the rate of 6^ per cent per annum — a prin- 
ciple very like our Greneral Land Loan Association {So- 
ciété général de crédit foncier). This first loan having 
Bucceeded, Government made others, and a great num- 
ber of proprietors in the three kingdoms hâve availed 
themselves of the advance. Private capital has followed 
the impulse. The suffering proprietors who were possessed 
of Personal property, or had securities upon which they 
could borrow, passed through the crisis with crédit ; but 
those who were already embarrassed, struggled sorely. 
About a tenth of the English proprietors found them- 
selves in this latter position, and for thèse, economists and 
agricultural authorities discovered no better remedy than 
to help them to the sale or division of their real property. 
To do this at the présent day is a difficult and expen- 
sive proceeding, owing to the uncertainty of titles. A 
class of lawyers live by the examination of titles, and the 
confusion which there reigns. It was proposed to adopt 
a System of registration like ours, in order to regulate 
and facilitate transfers : the ideas promulgated upon 
this subject are of the most radical kind. They go the 
length of requiring that landed property should be trans- 
ferred as ea^Uy as the funds or other movable property, 
and demand no less than that a book should be opened 
for the registration of real property, légal extracts firom 
which shall constitute titles, and thèse to be transférable 
by endorsation. Everybody must admit that we are fer 
from holding antiquated ideas upon the fixity of pro- 
perty, and those who propose this reform are not 
visionaries, but serions writers, and justly respected» 
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The subject is even iinder the considération of Grovem- 
ment. 

For the faxmers, leases of twenty-one years are asked» 
which will allow them to make the necessary advances, 
with a certainty of reimbursing themselves. At the same 
time it is proposed to do away with the fanns of too 
limited extent where the tenants hâve not sufficient 
capital, and to effect a subdivision of the too large for 
the same reason. Those farmers who hâve not sufficient 
capital drop off like the involved proprietors ; such as 
remain close the ranks as in a combat, and in a short 
time ail will disappear. 

Ail this, no doubt, constitutes an inunense révolution. 
Agriculture changes from a natural, and becomes more 
and more a manufacturing process ; each field wiU 
henceforth be a kind of machine, worked in every sensé 
by the hand of man, pierced below by ail kinds of canals, 
some for carrying off water, others for bringing manure, 
and — who can tell ? — perhaps also to convey hot or cold 
air as required, for effecting the most rapid changes on 
îts surface ; the steam-engine sends forth its columns of 
smoke over the green landscapes celebrated by Thom- 
son. The peculiar charm of the English fields threatens 
to disappear with the green fields and hedges ; the feudal 
character is weakened by the destruction of the game ; 
parks themselves are attacked as depriving the plough 
of too much space. At the same time, property is un- 
dergoing a change ; it is being divided, and in part pass- 
ing into new hands ; while the farmer, with long leases, 
becomes more and more enfranchised fix>m the authority 
of his landlord. 

There is involved in ail this more than an agricultural 
question — ^the whole body of English society is affected 
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by it. It must not be supposed that the English make 
no révolutions ; on the contrary, they revolutionise to a 
great extent ; they are always at it, but in their own 
quiet way : thus they attempt only what is possible and 
really usefal ; and one may be sure that at the close 
there will be complète satisfaction without the entire 
destruction of the past. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE SOUTHERN COUNTIEa 



Takino a rapid glance separately at each of the divisions 
of the United Eingdom, will only confirm what a preli- 
minaiy examination of the whole System of English raial 

England proper is divided into forty counties, the ave- 
rage area of which is about half that of one of our French 
departments, but they are very unequal in size. Rut- 
land is scarcely larger than one of our cantons, while 
York alone is equal to two of our largest departments. 
They are commonly divided into five groups — southem, 
eastem, midland, western, and northem. I begin with 
the southem, the poorest of the five, because it is the fiirst 
which présents itself to those arriving from France. This 
group contains seven counties. 

Landing at Dover, we enter the county of Kent. 
French travellers are led to judge of England by the 
country they pass through between Dover and London. 
Kent, indeed, présents the ordinary features of English 
landscape, and may give to a foreigner a gênerai idea 
of the rest of the island ; but in reality it has a character 
peculiar to itself; and the English, more alive than we 
are to the différences, may truly say that it forms an ex- 
ception to aU the other counties. The exceptional points 
are everywhere visible, in the crops, the extent of the 
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faims, and even the laws which govem it. Kent once 
fônned a distinct kingdom of itself, and in a country so 
tenacious of old customs, some remains of them are still 
fonnd there. 

Greologically speaking, Kent belongs to the great clay 
basin of which London is the centre. Such land, in the 
présent state of British agriculture, being the worst culti- 
vated and the least productive, this county may be con- 
sidered in arrear of the greater part of the kingdom ; stiU 
it is not so far behind as the neighbounng counties of 
Surrey and Sussex, although the clay of thèse is not of 
such a refractory nature, and notwithstanding the benefit 
they must denVe from the impulse which is given to 
industry by the great commerce of the Thames and the 
neighbourhood of the capital The subsoil is calcareous. 
A Une of chalk hills runs along the coast, forming those 
white cliffs from which the island received its name of 
Albion. 

In 1847, the rent of land in Kent was nearly equal 
to the average; that is to say, 20s. to 25s. per acre, tak- 
ing arable and uncultivated lands together. This is high, 
no doubt, compared to the average of rents in France, 
but nothing as compared to the central and northem 
parts of the idand. English agriculturists disapprove 
of the mode of cultivation still practised in Kent, but it 
was formerly considered one of the best cultivated coun- 
ties in the country. It has retained most of its ancient 
methods of tillage, which hâve been discarded by the 
wealthy and skilful farmers of the nortk It may be said 
that the agricultural révolution commenced by Arthur 
Young has not reached this quarter, and that it foUows 
more the old English System than the modem. The 
rich grass-cultivation, the pride and peculiar feature of 
Britain, is there little adopted. The wet lands by the 
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banks of the rivera fonn almost the only natural mea- 
dows, excepting, however, the celebrated Romney marah, 
one of the richest pastures in the kingdom, situated upon 
the coast, and covering an area of about forty thonsand 
acres. There the fine race of sheep, known as the New 
Kent, takes its rise, which combines with a high quality 
of mutton the advantage of a wool superior to other 
English breeds. 

With the exception of this valuable breed of sheep, 
there is nothing remarkable in the stock of Kent : the 
great national types are not to be fonnd there. The cropa 
even are not what they ought to be, although for some time 
past improved methods of tillage hâve been spreading. 
The agricultural crisis fell severelyupon Kent, and induced 
new efibrts. Drainage is extending, and appeara destined 
to alter the character of the clay lands ; but, generally 
speaking, the old System prevails. Everybody must hâve 
remarked, in passing, the heavy plough of the district, 
drawn by four horses, when two would suffice,— and âU 
the rest is just in keeping. 

While the entire island dévotes itself to two or three 
main crops, Kent remains faithfol to those spécial produc- 
tions which hâve acquired for it the name of the garden 
of England. It grows half the hops produced in the kîng- 
dom. In the Isle of Thanet, ail kinds of seeds are pro- 
duced for the supply of the London seedsmen ; while 
those parts nearest to the capital are occupied by kitchen 
gardens on a large scale. There are to be seen orchards, 
and whole fields of vegetables. The number of villa rési- 
dences belonging to the wealthier inhabitants of London 
is also considérable; The extent of the farms varies a good 
deal, but small and middling farming prevails. Many 
are not more than ten to fifteen acres, few exceed two 
hundred acres. The reasons for this are many ; but the 
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chief cause is to be found in the peculiar laws which relate 
to land in this part of the country. 

In Kent, the fixed property of the head of a famUy 
dying intestate, does not by law descend absolut^ly to 
the oldest son, as is the case in the rest of England. 
Lands, except such as corne under a spécial act of the 
législature, are held in gavdkind ; that is to say, divided 
in equal portions among the sons of the father dying 
without a will, and, in default of maie children, among his 
daughters. This is supposed to hâve been the common 
practice m England before the Norman conquest, but it 
now exists only in Kent and a few other localities. This 
ancient custom, more than anything else, has tended to 
the subdivision of land ; and in this respect, as well as in 
some other particulars, Kent resembles more a province 
of France than an EngUsh county. It is true that the 
national feeling is agaiost this dispensation of the law, 
which is^ not the case with us. Most parents take care to 
provide for the oldest son by will ; others désire to hâve 
their property placed by spécial law upon the footing of 
equal right. The number of yeomen, or proprietors who 
cultivate their own lands, is still considérable in Kent; 
but this class, found only there and m certain mountain- 
ous districts, begins to disappear before the new constitu- 
tion of property and farming. 

Kent is among the most populous counties m England ; 
it contains about five hundred and fifty thousand inha- 
bitants* upon an area of one million acres, or more than 
one head to two acres, which is about the same popula- 
tion as our department of the Bas-Rhin. Fortunately 
this population is not solely dépendent upon its agricul- 
ture for subsistence. If industry, properly speaking, is 
rather inactive, commerce at least is flourishing, owing 

* By the last ceusus, six buudred thousand. 
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to the numerous ports upon its coast. The condition 
also of the people appears to be better in Kent than in 
the neighbouring counties. The average wage of a 
working man is about 12s. a-week, or 2s. per working 
day. 

Upon the whole, Kent does not exhibit any striking 
feature, either good or bad, to the observer. In gênerai 
appearance, as well as from its situation, it forms a sort 
of transition between the north-west of France and Eng- 
land. Greatly superior as an agricultural conntry to the 
average of our departments, it is, upon the whole, in- 
ferior to our best, such as the departments of the Nord 
and Seine Inférieure. Travellers generally pass rapidly 
through it in order to get to London ; we shaU therefore 
linger upon it no longer. Everywhere else but in Eng- 
land, a district which had arrived at this point of pro- 
duction and population would be worthy of more minute 
observation, but hère it is nothing out of the common. 
Even the scenery, which the English talk so much about, 
is pretty without being very remarkable. In nothing is 
it beyond the average, whether in picturesque beauty or 
agricultural richness. 

To the south-west of Kent lies the ancient kingdom of 
the southem Saxons, now the county of Sussex. The 
average rent of land hère falls to 1 8s. per acre. Wages 
also are lower than in Kent, the average being 1 Os. per 
week, or 1 s. 8d. per working day. 

The area of Sussex is nearly equal to that of Kent. 
The population is only three himdred thousand,* or a 
little less than one to three acres. What is called the 
Weald occupies about half its area, and is perhaps the 
most backward part of the whole of England in point of 
agriculture ; this is mostly attributable to the extremely 

* By last census, three hundred and thirty thousand. 
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argillaceous nature of its soil. In former times this part 
of the country was covered with dense forests, as indicated 
by its name, which signifies wood. It was hère that the 
once extensive forest of Andraswald grew, where Sige- 
bert king of Wessex was slain by a swine-herd. The 
Weald is still famed at the présent day for the number 
of fine trees which it produces. It is divided into farms 
of firom fifty to two hundred acres, rented at firom 5s. to 
15s. per acre, but even at thèse rates most of the far- 
mers cannot make it pay. Generally speaking, they are 
men without capital, and as ignorant as they are poor ; 
before the low priées, they had scarcely anything to Uve 
upon, and now they are extremely ill off. Wherever 
rents are high in England, farmers are better off than 
where the^are low ; poverty and inferiority seem to 
league themselves together in the one case, and success 
with wealth in the other. 

Improved implements are little known in the Weald ; 
thrashing with the flail is still practised there. This is 
the only part of England, too, where they still employ 
oxen for tillage. Thèse animais, which are strong and 
of a large size, are a contrast to the other national 
breeds ; and the cows, as is the case with ail working 
races, are bad milkers. In passing through the Weald, 
one might fancy they were in one of our second-rate 
provinces. 

The Duke of Kichmond, who is one of the largest 
landed proprietors in England, and who pays a good deal 
of attention to agriculture, has his principal seat — Good- 
wood — in Sussex. He was one of the leaders of the 
crusade against Free Trade. 

It is évident that the Weald cannot remain in its pré- 
sent State. To use the expression of Sir Robert Peel, no- 
where is a large infusion of capital more necessary : but 
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this capital is not easily found ; it does not exist, cer- 
tainly, on the spot. The proprietors themselves, not 
being wealthy, are scarcely better able than their tenants 
to make advances. The money must corne from other 
quarters, by a change either in the farming or the pro- 
perty, although such crises are always to be lamented. If 
the large System of farming is to be introduced — and in 
the existing state of ideas and capital in England, it is 
diffîcnlt to see how the résistance of the soil can be other- 
wise overcome — ^what is to become of that population of 
small tenant-farmers which for générations hâve gone on 
increasing imder shelter of the old System 1 Thèse un- 
fortimates, who hâve cultivated their native soil for géné- 
rations past, will be forced to emigrate. Such is the 
decree of modem fate : whoever does not know how to 
produce enough, is rejected as a burden on the com- 
mmnty. 

Several successful attempts demonstrate what the land 
of Su88ex may become in the hands of men of abUity 
and capital. Among thèse, as foreshadowing its future, 
is the farm of Hove, near Brighton, tenanted by Mr 
Rigden, containing about 740 acres, and let for £1300, 
which makes the rent equal to 35s. per acre. The taxes 
amoimt to £l50, insurances £l00 ; altogether about 
£1550. The annual working expenses are £3000, diyided 
as follows : wages, £l700 ; tradesmen's accounts, £350 ; 
cost of manure and seeds, £950 ; total annual expenses, 
£6 per acre. Besides this, Mr Rigden expended on 
entering the farm £12,000, or about £16 per acre, to 
bring it into condition. This capital, according to the 
recognised rule in such cases in England, ought to give 
a retum of ten per cent. Mr Rigden should, therefore, 
in order to be recompensed, obtain a gross retum of 
about £7, 128. per acre, or a total of £5600. This is 
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a spécimen of large English farming in ail its mag- 
nificence. 

The foUowing is the rotation followed : forty acres in 
permanent pasture ; of the remaining seven hundred, half 
is in grain, and the other half in forage crops. The three 
hundred and fifty acres of grain are thus divided : wheat, 
two hundred and fifty ; barley forty, and sixty in oats. Of 
the three hundred and fifty acres in forage crops, twenty 
are in beetroot ; twelve, tnmips ; forty-two, swedes ; six, 
carrots ; fifty, potatoes ; ten, cabbages ; and the remainder 
in clover, rye-grass, luceme, sainfoin, and vetches. This 
proportion differs a little from that usually followed in 
England, inasmuch as it gives a greater breadth to wheat 
and a less to tnmips ; but this is owing to the nature of 
the soil, which is more snitable for wheat than barley, 
and for roots than green crops. 

Mr Bigden has sold every year, even affcer the réduc- 
tion in priées, more than £2400 worth of wheat and 
barley. The stock he keeps is as follows : three hundred 
and fifty Southdowns, of the best breed ; twenty tups ; 
twenty-one milch cows ; twenty-eight farm-horses, and 
a small number of pigs. He does not fatten sheep, but 
sells annually about two himdred and fifty lambs of six 
months, and about a hundred ewes of four years old, which 
he replaces from his younger stock. This branch of his 
farming brings him in about £500. On account of the 
high réputation of his stock, his young lambs fetch 208. 
a-piece, and the ewes and rams more than double that 
price. His milch cows give an average of nearly twelve 
quarts of milk per day ; this milk sells at Brighton for 2d. 
per quart, making the retum from each cow about £35 
a-year. Taking into accoimt the sale of calves and fattened 
cows, this department brings in some £700 or £800. In 
addition, Mr Bigden must sell about £2000 worth of 
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straw, hay, and potatoes. For his hay and straw the 
vicinity of Brighton insures a market, owing to the niim- 
ber of horses which are there during the bathing season. 
Of his twenty-eight fann-horses, seven are ahnost con- 
«tantly employed carrying produce to market and bring- 
ing back manure. 

Mr Rigden's example has hitherto had few imitators ; 
everybody, indeed, has not £12,000 to invest in a farm, 
especially in a district like Sussex, where agriculture has 
suffered for a length of time. Nevertheless a beginning 
has been made, and it may be confidently asserted that 
in the course of a few years the transformation will be 
in full play, Two railways— one from Dover to Brighton, 
and the other from Timbridge to Hastings — cross the 
Weald, while other two Unes skirt it, the Dover and 
London, and Dover and Chichester. Its situation brings 
it close to the two great markets of London and Brighton, 
and imder such circumstances it is scarcely possible for 
it to escape the influence of the révolution now going on 
in agriculture. 

Next the Weald, the county of Sussex présents one 
of the most primitive and prospérons districts of Great 
Britain — ^what are called the Southdowns. The soil of 
thèse hills is poor and arid, and resists ail attempts at 
cultivation. This very sterility has proved their fortime. 
From time immémorial they hâve been covered with 
flocks of sheep, .that feed upon the short but sapid 
grass, which is manured by their excrétions. We hâve 
already noticed that the sheep are the stock of the breed 
called Southdowns, now the most esteemed. The chief 
amusement of the wealthier classes of the English who 
flock to Brighton in the season, is riding over thèse 
immense downs, where there is nothing to interfère with 
them — no trees, and very little heath or shrubs, but one 
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uninterrupted green carpet of fine close grass. Under 
this apparent neglect, however, and leaving of the land 
to itself, this desolate-looking country, inhabited only by 
sheep, is nevertheless the field of a skilful and lucrative 
kind of f^ming. 

Rents in Snrrey should be pretty much the same 
as in Sussex, for the soil naturally is not better. The 
southem portion of the county touches the Weald, and 
partakes of ail its disadvantages. On the west is an- 
other kind of barrenness, consisting of unsound moors, 
which farming has not yet every where ventured upon, 
because it would not pay the expense of cultivation. As 
for the north and east, London occupies the whole of 
this with its environs and inunense dependencies ; aU 
the right bank of the Thames at London, occupied by 
the borough of Southwark, is part of the county of 
Surrey. 

Surrey, therefore, is of no importance as an agricul- 
tural county ; its large population is more urban than 
rural. It is, besides, of no great extent, having an area of 
only about 450,000 acres, about equal to one of our 
arrondissements. It is, however, the county most visited 
by foreigners, owing to its vicinity to London, and the 
number of fine résidences, régal and other, which it con- 
tains. Kew, Richmond, Hampton Court, Twickenham, 
Claremont, and Weybridge, are ail within it ; and Wind- 
sor, the Versailles of England, is quite close. The beauty 
of Surrey has always been celebrated, and not without 
reason. A few miles above London, the Thames is 
neither more nor less than a park river, whose clear 
waters, covered with swans, wind through green mea- 
dows and under the shade of magnificent trees ; its 
banks are studded with mansions and parks, interspersed 
with élégant villas and pretty cottages ; well-kept roads, 
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running throuehout this enchanting country, disclose its 

Every nation has its peculiar taste in gardening. The 
Italian gardens are works of art, where sculpture and 
architecture subject even the trees to omamental effect ; 
French gardens consist of long alleys eut in deep woods, 
and élégant parterres where verdant shrubs and flowers 
mingle their colours and forma. English gardens hâve 
nothing of this ; they are entirely rural. The taste of 
the people is pastoral ; they are essentially agriculturists 
and sportsmen even more than naval. Properly speaking, 
they hâve no woods, but trees scattered hère and there 
over large grass fields ; and instead of footpaths, they 
hâve roads : nothing artificial, or having the appearance 
of arrangement — ^real country, brought to perfection by 
the fireshness of the turf^ the beauty of the trees and 
flocks, depth of horizons, and happy distribution of water 
— ^the useful and pleasurable, in fact, united ; art aspir- 
ing no fiirther than to separate nature from its rough- 
ness and decay, in order to leave it adomed with ail 
its loveliness and fruitfulness. Such is the appearance 
which the county of Surrey présents. The undulating 
character of the country (as the English, who like to 
apply sea tenus to things on the land, call it) adds 
beauty to its perspectives. Thomson thus sung more 
than a century ago : — 

" Say shall we ascend, 
While radiant Summer opens ail its pride, 
Thy hill, delightful Shene ! Hère let us sweep 
The boundless landscape. 



Heavens ! wbat a goodly prospect spreads around, 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires. 
And glittering towns and gilded streams, till aU 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays ! 
Happy Britannia t where the Queen of Arts» 
Inipiring vigour, liberty abroad 
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WalkB, UDConfin*d, even to thy fuibest cota» 

And scatters plenty ^th tmsparing hand. 

• • • • • 

Unmatch*d thy guardian oaks ; thy valleys float 
Wiih golden waves ; and on thy mountains flocks 
Bleat numberless ; while, roving round their aides, 
Bellow the blackening herds in lusty droves." 

Every EnglLshman who enters Surrey cannot fail to 
respond to thèse lines. It îs not the soil, however, 
which has donc thèse wonders, because, naturally arid 
in the high, and marshy in the low grounds, it has 
been brought to its présent state only by dint of 
labour. 

Even the commons, which are hère and there to be 
met with, covered with their furze and broom and heather, 
contribute by their wildness to give an agreeable variety 
to the view. Everything in England has its charm for 
the English ; and so, in fact, has the uncultivated land in 
the midst of the cultivated. Thèse commons are inter- 
sected by numerous paths, and filled with people wan- 
dering about; they are, as it were, souvenirs of the 
andent state of the coimtry, — ^a kind of prélude to those 
immense Highland moors so dear to tourists and poets. 
The young Amazons of the neighbouring villas there gal- 
lop their horses with the same freedom as if they were 
riding over an American savannah, and a foreigner 
cannot but admire that ingenuity which can tum the 
poverty of the soil into a source of pleasure and luxury, 

Every part ofthis suburb of London has ite historical 
recollections. The greatest men of England — ^statesmen, 
poets, and warriors — hâve resided there. Even we 
Frenchmen begin to stock it with sacred spots ; the 
greatest wrecks of our civil discords hâve there sought 
refuge. In a small chapel in one of those quiet coim- 
try villages — Weybridge — repose the mortal remains 
of King Louis Philippe, not far from Twickenham, 
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where he spent part of his youth, and close to Clare- 
mont, where he died, after wearing a crown between 
two révolutions. The whole modem history of England 
and France agrées in this, that hère is always storm, 
there always peace. 

Hampshire cornes next to Sussex, continuing along the 
south coast. People arriving in England from France, 
and disembarking at Southampton, make acquaintance 
first with Hampshire, as those landing at Brighton do 
with Sussex, and with Kent when they land at Dover. 
This coimty is considered to be one of the most agree- 
able as a résidence, on account of its mild and healthy 
climate. The Isle of Wight, for which the wealthier 
class of the English hâve such a prédilection, and where 
the Queen has her favonrite résidence, belongs to Hamp- 
shire. 

Generally speaking, the soil is bad, especiaUy towards 
the north. There was formerly an immense moor hère, 
known as Bagshot Heath — the Sologne of England. 
Several portions of it hâve been cleared, and others 
planted with pine Jjrees; but for the most part it re- 
mains in its original state, and what has been cultivated 
has not paid the expense. Moors again make their ap- 
pearance towards the south, where there is a large foreat, 
called the New Forest, made by William the Conqueror, 
who, it is said, destroyed towns and villages, and inter^ 
dicted population over an immense space, that he might 
hâve it for a hunting - ground. It is this open and 
désert space which was then called, and stiU retains, the 
name of Forest, from the old French word forSy without, 
derived from the Latin. The groimd, leffc in a state of 
nature, gradually became covered with brushwood, and 
then with large trees ; this is the origin of most of the 
existing forests. The New Forest covers sixty-five thou- 
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sand acres, and belongs to the Crown. Eemains of other 
forests in the county are still to be met with. 

The cliaracter of Hampshire, then, is a country of 
ancient forests and heather. The heather supplies food 
for a race of small but excellent sheep, known as Bagshot 
sheep. The oak forests, similar to those described in the 
novel of Ivanhoe, provide food in like manner for herds 
of swine, wHch fumish excellent bacon, that of Hamp- 
shire having still the highest réputation. This county, 
although to a certain extent modified by cultivation, stiU 
retains much of its original aspect ; there are plenty of 
fine trees in it, and large tracts of heather and wood are 
to be met with. The New Forest is famous for its wild 
scenery. Eents there are low enough, the average being 
15s. per acre ; but this low average is caused by the 
quantity of inferior land producing nothing but woods 
or bad pasture. The population, more numerous cer- 
tainly than might be supposed, considering the nature 
of the land, amoimts to about one head for every three 
acres. It is true, a portion of their means of livelihood 
comes from extraneous sources, and that more so even 
than in Kent. The ports of Southampton and Ports- 
mouth, the one commercial, the other military, are places 
of great activity. 

In the poorer districts, single farms contain as much 
as one thousand, two thousand, and three thousand acres. 
In the southem part of the county they are less, rang- 
ing from about one hundred to five hundred acres. The 
large farms are almost entirely devoted to sheep, and 
the race has been greatly increased in number, though 
not improved in the quaUty of the méat. The race of 
pigs is no longer that taU, active, and strong race of for- 
mer days, but one that fattens better and more quickly. 

The New Forest, with Windsor Forest in Berkshire, 
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and some few others, are ail that remaîn of the ancient 
forests of England. The existence of the New Forest 
îs threatened just now on the score of its harbouring 
poachers and depredators, and also that the ground it 
occupies might be advantageously parcelled out and sold, 
either for farms or parks. In England the préjudice 
against clearing land is not so great as it is in France, 
there not being the same need for wood for fuel ; and 
the advance in population has been so rapid that it is very 
necessary to look about for means for its support. It is 
perfectly évident to everybody, that it is for the gênerai 
interest to render the land as productive as possible ; and 
to keep that in wood which might be producing some- 
thing better, is submitting every year to a very considér- 
able sacrifice. On the other hand, considérable impor- 
tance îs still attached to the royal forests from consi- 
dérations connected with the navy. It is contended that 
they alone are capable of fumishing the oak necessaiy 
for building ships of war, those moving bulwarks of 
England ; but even that reason has lost much of its 
force, for it has been shown that it is much cheaper to 
import foreign wood for naval purposes, than to produce 
it in the State forests. 

The New Forest, therefore, is no longer defended, ex- 
cept by the résidents in the neighbourhood, who enjoy 
those privilèges eveiywhere attaching to public domains, 
and by those who take delight in grand natural scenery. 
Thèse considérations wiU probably be insufficient to with- 
stand the expression of public opinion, which aims at its 
being broken up. 

Moreover, it is to be observed, that the destruction of 
forests does not imply that of the large trees : far from 
it. K England has less wood than most other countries, 
she possesses more fine trees. Most of her counties 
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présent the aspect of a well-wooded country; but the 
trees are scattered among the hedgerows, in the parks, 
and along the roads. They are not packed together, and, 
with the exception of a few patches of coppice hère and 
there, do not undergo those regular cuttings which, with 
ail our eight millions of hectares of wood, make it with 
us a rare sight to see a solitary tree. At the same time, 
lands which are iinfit for anything else are planted. The 
art and taste for plantations are now widely extended in 
England, and give promise to be a future great source of 
wealth, on accoimt of the variety and choice of the means 
and the intelligence and care which are brought to bear 
upon this as well as ail other cultivation. 

It is the forest properly so called which the English 
suppress ; that is to say, those large tracts abandoned to 
natural wood, or where, perchance, wood may not grow 
at ail. Their object is, not to confound land fit for grow- 
ing corn with those lands which are inferior and con- 
demned to comparative sterility, simply because, in times 
past, there happened to be a wood in that particular spot. 
To grow corn on corn lands, and timber upon land not 
suited for cultivation, and everywhere else to make use 
of trees as shelter and screens, as well as for ornamental 
purposes, — ^to hâve, in fact, a sufficiency without having 
too many of them, but to respect them and défend them 
from the hatchet ; — ^this is the System, and I think it a 
good one. 

Strathfieldsaye, presented by the nation to the Duke 
of Wellington, lies in the north of Hampshire. This, 
again, is one of those stiflF clay-soils so difficult to wort 
The Duke laid out the whole rental upon improvements 
of ail kinds. He spent large sums in draining, marling, 
and farm-offices, — ^and to very little profit. Such an out- 
lay upon a less rebellions soil should hâve given ten times 
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the resuit ; but the old soldier persevered in this struggle, 
as he did in former days upon fields of battle. He be- 
longed to that class of large proprietors, more numer- 
ous in England than elsewhere, who consider it a point of 
honour, as well as duty, to be stronger than their land. 
He was much beloved by his tenants and neighbours, 
who benefited by his liberality. The Duke caused com- 
modious and comfortable cottages to be erected for his 
labourers, with about two perches of garden ground 
attached to each. Thèse he let at the rate of Is. par 
week, payment for which he took in labour. 

Dorset is the next county to Hampshire, foUowing the 
coast line. Hère the aspect of the country changes. 
In place of the wooded hills and dales of Hampshire, 
we find extensive calcareous downs — bare, without trees 
or shelter of any kind ; possessing a scanty popula- 
tion of about one to three acres ; few habitations ; veiy 
few gentlemen's seats ; very extensive farms ; in point 
of agricultural wealth, rather inferior to Hampshire, but 
having a higher average of rent. This county being 
duU and uninteresting, there is nothing to take attention 
off production, wHch being obtained without much labour, 
a larger retum comes to the proprietors. 

Most of the county is in pasture. Agricultural occupa- 
tions are principally the rearing of sheep for the butcher, 
and the care of • milch cows for the production of butter. 
Upon this poor and dried-up soil, greatly resembling the 
Downs of Sussex, any other System of culture would pro- 
bably be attended with difficulty. Tumed to account in 
this way, it can afford an average rent of about 20s. per 
acre. Dorsetshire, being little engaged in either manu- 
factures or commerce, and having scarcely anything but 
its agriculture to dépend upon, is one of the parts of 
England where wages are lowest, although the population 
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is by no means dense. Labourera' wages do not exceed 
7b. 6A per week ; a rate considered quite insufficient in 
En^land. 

Mr Huxtable, one of the boldest pioneera of English 
agriculture, résides in this county. This gentleman was 
one of the firat to assert the opinion, as he did in a 
pamphlet, that, even at the low priées, English farmera 
could retrieve themselves if they kept up their cou- 
rage. One can imagine the storm raised by such an 
assertion. Mr Huxtable was treated as a public enemy, 
although himself a farmer, as well as rector of the 
parish of Sutton Waldron. He has two farms, upon 
which he puts his théories to the formidable proof of a 
practical démonstration. The one, situated a mile from 
Sutton Waldron, and the least important of the two, 
is that upon which the distribution of liquid manure 
by means of subterranean pipes was firat practised. The 
other, containing two hundred and eighty acres, lies 
upon a bare calcareous hill, much exposed, and rising 
abruptly for several hundred feet. It was at one time 
almost in a state of nature, but is now admirably 
cultivated. Hère are to be seen ail the new methods 
carried out in some measure from their source. Mr 
Huxtable's farm-ofiices are particularly worthy of notice, 
from the great economy of their construction. Gene- 
rally speaking, the English care less fqp show in their 
farm-offices than we do : they sacrifice nothing to appear- 
ance ; ail they seek is utility. Mr Huxtable's cattle-sheds 
are constructed with hurdles of broom and branches of 
trees, roofed with straw; but nothing which may contri- 
bute to the health and comfort of the animais has been 
neglected. 

The remaining two southem counties are mountainous, 
and of granité formation. Devonshire, which comes next 
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to Dorset, contains about one million six hnndred and 
fifty thousand acres. Famous for the beauty of its 
Bcenery and the mildness of its climate, it is no less worthy 
of attention in an agricultnral point of view ; for in this 
respect great progress tas been made dnring the last five- 
and-twenty years. In mountainons parts as well as in 
clay districts, and in gênerai whenever the land requires 
much labour upon a confined space, the fields of opération 
become naturally much divided. Small farms abound in 
Devonshire, say of from ten to fifty acres ; but thèse poor 
farmers are not those who hâve contributed much to the 
rapid advance in farming. It is upon the larger farms of 
five to six hundred acres that improvements hâve been 
carned on, wHch hâve changed the face of the country. 
The small farmers profit subsequently by the examplea 
set them. 

In no part of England has irrigation been carried to a 
greater extent than in Devonshire. The streams which 
run through granitic soils are particularly fertilising, and 
the land there lies very favourably for such works. It 
may be said that there is not a stream in aU the coimty, 
however small, which is not collected and tumed to 
account. The new breed of cattle is justly reckoned 
one of the handsomest and most productive in great 
Britain. It is below the average size ; but, for symmetry 
and the excellence of its beef, there is no breed superior. 
The cows do not give much milk, but the quality of the 
butter made from it is celebrated. It is, in fact, butter 
and cream alone which the numerous dairies of Devon- 
shire supply. Cereal cultivation is very limited, the soil 
being more suitable for green crops. The country is 
covered with apple trees, from which a great deal of cider 
is made. The grass fields and orchards give tliis part of 
England very much the appearance of Normandy. 
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Eents in the neighbonrhood of Exeter rise to 308. per 
acre, the average for the rest of the county being 20s. 

Comwall, the most southem of the English counties, 
occupies the extremity of that long narrow peninsula 
running between the Bristol and English Channels, and is 
covered with a mass of barren mountains. As, however, 
from its insular position the climate is equable and mild, 
especially on its western side, agriculture is more ad- 
vanced and productive than one might hâve expected. 
The population numbers about two to five acres, which is 
very large for such an ungrateful soil. The tin and copper 
mines of Comwall employ a considérable number of 
people ; and another occupation — ^that of fishing — also 
gives employment to a number of hands. Agriculture 
holds only a third place among the occupations and re- 
sources of the county. The good effects produced upon 
farming from proximity to industrial occupations, are 
every where observable in this naturally wild and retired 
part of the country. The ordinary rent of thèse inferior 
lands is from 20s. to 25s. per acre. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE EASTERN COUNTIES. 



Wb now cross the Thames and enter the eastem district. 
Middlesex is the first county which meets us ; but, properly 
speaking, it has no agricultural importance, for, besides 
being one of the smallest — containing only about one 
hundred and eighty thousand acres — it is ahnost entirely 
occupied by the immense metropolis of the British empire. 
Beyond the town properly so called, ail that is not in 
villas or gardens is under grass, either natural or artifi- 
cial ; the hay from which is sold in London, or goes to 
Bupply the dairies of the capital. Proximity to such a 
large population affords enormous supplies of manure, by 
which the fertility of the soil is renewed as it becomes 
exhausted by incessant production. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that farming in the neighbourhood of London is not 
altogether what it might be. High as rents for arable land 
are — averaging 408. per acre — ^they do not exceed, nor 
even reach, the rate paid in some other parts of England. 
The State of agriculture which prevails in the surround- 
ing counties makes itself felt up to the very gâtes of the 
greatest existing centre of consumption. Farms in this 
part of the environs of London average one himdred 
acres in extent. There are some of three and four hun- 
dred, but a great number are below one hundred. Among 
the most skilfiilly managed is one at Willesden, only three 
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or four miles distant from Begent's Park It consistsof 
one hundred acres entirely in grass, of which sixty is 
natural meadow, and forty Italian rye-grass. It is let 
at about £3 per acre ; the tenant, besides, paying tithes 
and other taxes, amounting to about 15s. per acre more. 

Immediately to the north of London is the small coimty 
of Hertford, which, like Surrey on the south, is fiUed with 
villas and gardens. It possesses one of the most curions 
and remarkable establishments in England, namely, the 
laboratory of agricultural chemistry belonging to Mr 
Lawes of Kothhampstead Park, near St Albans, — the 
only establishment of the kind now existing, since that 
established at great expense by the Agricultural Institute 
of Versailles was destroyed. A private individual has 
estabUshed, and supports at his own expense, a costly en- 
terprise, which elsewhere govenunents hâve declined to 
undertake, and which wiU be of immense utility to the 
whole countiy. Ail England looks to the results of ex- 
periments there carried on, and it has already fumished 
ïalnable infonnation respecting the différent kinds of 
manures best suited to the varions kinds of crops and soils. 
Mr Lawes^ laboratory is upon the scale of a jegular manu- 
factory : a steam-engine of ten-horse power; a cast-iron 
stove eight feet long ; enormous fiimaces ; everything, in 
fact, fitted for carrjdng on his experiments. The entire 
carcasses of cattle are there reduced to ashes for the pur- 
pose of exact analysis. M. Payen, who is a good judge 
in such matters, has seen thèse arrangements, and ex- 
pressed his admiration of them in a report which has been 
published. A pièce of ground of twelve or fiffceen acres, 
divided into twenty-eight compartments, serves as a field 
for trying experiments with the différent manures. 

Any one who has with a little attention followed the 
movement in agriculture at the présent day, must be satis- 
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fied that the time is approaxîliing when further progress can 
only be made by means of what is properly called Science. 
Ail that expense can do has been nearly done already. 
The world still advances, population goes on increasing, 
and the comforts of life are more generally diffused. 
What was sufficient for yesterday is not enough for to- 
day ; and what is enough for to-day will not satisfy the 
wants of to-morrow. We must continue unceasingly to 
draw new treasures from our common Mother Earth. We 
should hâve nothing but famine, dépopulation, and death 
before us, had not God, who daily gives us so many new 
wants to satiafy, suppUed us at the same time with a 
powerfol mean for warding thèse evils off. This exhaust- 
less mean is Science. Science, which fills the world with 
its wonders ; which has supplied the electric telegraph, 
enabling us to commimicate instantaneously from one end 
of the earth to the other ; which has given us steam, and, 
perhaps ère long, heated air, to transport vast multitudes 
of men and merchandise by land and sea ; which in the 
workshops of industry produces so many wonderful 
changes in inert matter ; but which has scarcely as yet 
been tried on agriculture. Nothing ser\^e8 better to show 
the progress making in agricultural chemistry in England, 
than a quarter of an hour's conversation with the first 
fei^rmer one meets. Most of them are already familiar 
with the technical terms. They talk of ammonia and 
phosphates like professed chemists, and are quite alive to 
the unlimited field of production this study may open 
up. Cheap publications upon the subject aboimd, and 
lecturers paid by subscription hold forth throughout the 
coimtry. In London there is a thriving school of chem- 
istry and geology as applied to agriculture, under the 
direction of Mr Nesbit. 

After thèse two counties comes the ancient kingdom 
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of the East Saxons, now the county of Essex, containing, 
like Sussex and Kent, about one million of acres, and 
in point of history very similar to thèse. Notwith- 
standing its proximity to London, however, we shall not 
find it in a better condition. It almost ail rests upon 
the clay ; owing to which, as in similar districts of Sus- 
sex, the System of fanning is that which has cereals for 
its object. From the same cause, also, there is a greater 
division of property and fanning than in three-fourths of 
England. The generality of farms are from one hundred 
to three hundred acres, and many are cultivated by their 
own proprietors. Formerly the agriculture of the county 
owed a relative prosperity to thèse différent circumstances. 
At the beginning of the présent century rents averaged 
20s. per acre, and rose gradually to 25s. ; but since 
strong lands lost favour, this was foUowed by a down- 
ward movement, which reduced them nearly to their 
former figure. 

This falling off in the retum produced the ordinary 
conséquences ; properties, generally speaking, hâve been 
mortgaged to the extent of more than half their value. 
The English do not fail to attribute this to their too 
great division. Whatever be the cause, the evil was real, 
and it left the proprietors defenceless agaiust the crisis. 
The resuit has been a pretty large number of forced 
sales, which has lowered the average value of the land 
by one-fourth, or probably a third. 

Fortunately for Essex, it possesses, like its neighbours, 
one of those energetic individuels who anticipate the 
future while seeking by every means to escape from the 
difficulties of the présent. In one of the worst parts of 
the county, near Kelvedon, is situated the famous farm 
of Tiptree Hall, belonging to Mr Mechi, a entier in the 
City, who is devoted to agriculture. 
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AU our agriculturists who hâve visited London hâve 
been to see Mr MecH's farm : it is now very generaUy 
known even in France. AU that the inventive spirit of 
the English could imagine to make the soU produce to 
its utmost extent, and especiaUy to overcome the résist- 
ance of clay lands, is directly employed by that indefati- 
gable inventor. It must not be supposed, however, that 
Tiptree HaU présents the true state of EngUsh agriculture ; 
it is not even that which is Ukely to prevaU over the 
greater portion of the country, for some of its principal 
features are there wanting entirely. But it is one of the 
most complète résumés of the vigorous efforts making for 
some time past to improve stiff land, and at the same 
time affords a striking example of the social and poHtical 
character of the révolution now going on in agriculture. 
It was a movement essentiaUy of an aristocratie character 
which, since the time of Arthur Young, has so greatly 
advanced English agriculture : that which promises at 
the présent day to cause another stride, and of which Mr 
Mechi is one of the most active agents, is, I wiU not say 
démocratie, but urban {bourgeois). 

Mr Mechi^s farm, which is his own property, contains 
one hundred and seventy acres, the average size of both 
property and farming in the county ; but in one respect it 
does not keep to the average, and that is in the disburse- 
ment account. Mr Mechi purposely chose his farm upon 
marshy land wHch had hitherto resisted aU kinds of 
culture ; and he has taken care to leave aU around a 
spécimen of the land as it was, to show its former state. 
Everything had to be made ; first, the soil, which Mr 
Mechi relieved of the stagnant water by thorough-drain- 
ing, and then turned it up to the depth of two feet, and 
tiansformed it by means of the most powerful fertUisers. 
Mr Mechi has bmlt an impretending house upon the pro- 
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perty, with bams and stables, which make no great show 
outwardly, but the internai arrangements are most com- 
plète, according to the new sjrstem. In the centre of 
the property is a steam-engine, the soul, as it were, of 
this large body. There he feeds, in addition to working 
horses, one hundred homed cattle, one hundred and fifty 
sheep, and two hundred pigs, or equal to about one head 
of cattle per acre ; and thèse animais, entirely stall-fed, 
grow and fatten almost perceptibly. There is scarcely 
any natural pasture on the farm — one-half is in wheat 
and barley, the other half in roots and artificial fodder. 
Owing to the inmiense quantity of manure from the 
animais, and the no less enormous amount of extra man- 
ures which Mr Mechi purchases every year, the crops 
obtained are magnificent, while at the same time the 
land, instead of becoming exhausted, is constantly in- 
creasing in richness. 

Mr Mechi visited Paris with the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. He speaks French, and one cannot confer upon 
liim a greater pleasure than to go and see his farm. Both 
the man and the place are curiosities. It is said that he 
sinks a good deal of money on his experiments, and I 
can eafiily believe it ; but I prefer this extravagance to 
most others. In his position, a Parisian who had made 
money would hâve an élégant villa with a Gothic sum- 
merhouse, Swiss cottage, and ail sorts of ostentations 
and often useless absurdities. I would ask, which of the 
two is the best ? 

If in Essex we see at Mr Mechi's a spécimen of the 
révolution now going on, in the adjoining counties of 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Bedford, and Northampton, we witness 
the results of the agricultural and social révolution which 
took place about sixty years ago. At the close of the 
last century, the lands in this district were in a more 
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misérable and neglected state than those in the south at 
the présent day, and their poor and sandy character 
seemed to offer far fewer resonrces to the cultivator. It 
was never thonght possible to tum the greater part of 
them to better account than as large rabbit-warrens ; 
but now they rank among the richest and best. What 
mercantUe adventure. moderate-sized £armmg, permanent 
stabulation, drainage, and steam, hâve done in onr day 
for stiflF lands, large property, large farming, and the four- 
course rotation accomplished then for light soils. 

Arthur Young was bom in the county of Suffolk, and, 
like ail great men, made his appearance just at the proper 
time. He came when, an impetus having been given 
to the induslxial arts, it became necessaiy to think 
about increasing the production of food with a dimin- 
ished number of hands, in order to supply the wants of 
the new population which was about to crowd the 
workshops. At the same time the revolutionary state 
of France fostered the aristocratie feeling in England. 
Money in those days was not so plentiful as now, and large 
amounts of capital were confined to a few hands. Every- 
thing tended to favour large property and large farming, 
and the lands most free for the purpose were just those 
best suited for carrying on large opérations. Hence the 
great success of Young's System, which up to the présent 
day has acted like a second charter for the English. 

Suffolk has not herself profited most by the example 
which she set. No man is a prophet in his own country ; 
and the ill success of Arthur Young as a farmer miUtated 
against his authority as a reformer in his own neighbour- 
hood. Besides, a large portion of the county partakes 
of the clayey nature of the neighbouring soils to the 
south ; in the north alone light soils are to be found, at 
least to any extent. It is to Arthur Yoimg especially 
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that Suffolk owes its famé as being the seat of the 
largest manufacture of agricultural implements in Eng- 
land. There are to be foimd the celebrated establishments 
of Messrs Bansomes of Ipswich, Garrett of Leiston, &c. 
Thèse immense factories testify to the extensive use 
among English farmers of the heaviest and most costly 
machines. A similar trace of M. Mathieu of Dombasle 
remains in the department where he lived ; the recollec- 
tion of that great agriculturist, who in some respects 
resembled Arthur Young, is preserved more particularly 
by a manufactory of implements. 

Norfolk has been the true théâtre of the success of 
Arthur Yoimg. The north and west of this coimty 
forms an immense sandy plain of 750,000 acres, where 
there is no obstacle to large property and large farm- 
ing, and where ever3rthing faveurs horse-tillage, cultiva- 
tion of roots, the use of machines — in one word, the 
four-course rotation. By means of this system, steadily 
pursued for sixty years, thèse inferior lands, producing 
scarcely 5s. per acre in 1 780, now retum, on an average, 
25s. per acre, or five times their former net production ; 
and the gross production has risen in at least an equal 
proportion. 

A large part of the crédit due to this wonderful 
transformation belongs to an extensive proprietor in 
the county, the friend and disciple of Arthur Yoimg — 
Mr Coke, who, in acknowledgment of his services to agri- 
culture, was created Earl of Leicester. He died a few years 
ago, at an âge not far short of a himdred. Mr Coke had 
a large property in the west of the coimty, called Holkham, 
containing about thirty thousand acres. This immense 
estate, which is now worth at least £1,200,000, was worth 
at most £300,000 in 1776, when Mr Coke inherited it. 
It was then in the occupation of a great number of small 

p 
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farmers, who paid their rents very badly, although thèse 
were very low ; and ultimately a great many of them 
abandoned their farms altogether, becaiise they could not 
make a livelihood out of them. It was then that Mr 
Coke decided upon faiming a portion of thèse sandy 
wastes himself ; the rest he put into very large fanns, 
and, by offering leases of twenty-one years, held out an 
inducement to farmers of intelligence and capital to take 
them. It is estimated that in the course of fifty years 
Mr Coke expended £400,000 in improvements of ail sorts, 
which caused the farmers to lay out about as much more 
— an excellent investment on the part of both, since they 
hâve ail made money by it. 

Any one who wishes to get an idea of this period in 
the history of English agriculture ought to visit Holk- 
hauL The farm which Lord Leicester personally directed 
lies in the park belonging to the mansion. Its extent is 
1800 acres, 500 of which are in permanent pasture ; the 
rest is arable, laid out exactly for the four-course rotation. 
The farm maintains 250 large cattle, 2500 southdown 
sheep, and 150 pigs. An equally profitable visit may 
also be paid to Castleacre, a farm of 1500 acres, and 
several others in this district also deservingly famous. 
It wiU be found that the same principles are everywhere 
applied upon as large a scale, and followed by similar 
results. The whole of this land formerly grew only rye ; 
now it does not produce a particle of this grain, but 
instead are to be seen the finest wheat crops and the best 
cattle in the world. The présent Earl of Leicester is a 
worthy représentative of his father. 

The agricultural amélioration of Bedfordshtre has been 
no less complète and rapid than that of Norfolk. Less 
than a century ago, three-fourths of the county consisted 
of nothing but waste commons. Thèse unproductive 
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lands hâve been gradually divided, enclosed, and culti- 
vated, and, owing to the four-course System, now rank 
equal to the full aVerage of English lands. As in Norfolk, 
we hère also find an influential and energetic promoter 
of the révolution — the celebrated Duke of Bedford — 
who, like Lord Leicester, has realised an enormous for- 
tune. A visit to Woburn, the seat of the Bedford family, 
with the farms belonging to it, is the necessary sequel 
of a visit to Holkham. Besides the galleries of his- 
torical paintings, adomed with portraits by Van Dyke, 
which at every step revive recollections of illustrions 
members of the house of Bussell, princes, and great 
men of their time, there are other galleries filled with 
models of ploughs, représentations of animais of différ- 
ent breeds, samples of agricultural produce — ^in fact, a 
complète agricultural muséum. Of thèse trophies the 
Bedford family is no less proud than of the others. 

The conduct of the présent Duke towards his tenantry 
présents another model for imitation. He caused ail his 
rents to be revised after the crisis, and offered new tenus 
to his tenants, such as they wittingly accepted ; he bmlfc 
for his labourers excellent cottages, with small gar- 
dens attached, schools for their children, churches, &c. 
Thèse benevolent acts do not ultimately involve any 
sacrifice : ail that is necessary is the advance of monev. 
In fac, the rent of m pro^Ly h» not boen ^Uj 
diminished, but will even be increased in conséquence of 
the extensive works in draining, farm-offices, and other 
substantial improvements which he has effected. The 
assistance afforded by the Duke to his tenants has been 
more apparent than real. In giving them the option 
of a lease at a fixed or a grain rent, he restored their 
confidence and excited émulation. An English farmer 
is capable of any effort, when he feels confident that 
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he is under a good landlord, who does not tie him down 
too strictly, and who will help him at a pinch. Again, 
the clean and comfortable cottagerf provided for his 
labourera are not given them for nothing ; they pay a 
good rent ; and it is qiiite underatood that a proprietor 
who builds a village should get a retum of at least three 
per cent for his money. 

The Duke has likewise eut down ail his large hedges ; 
and he was one of the firat to give up the greater part of 
his shootings. With him everything is subordinate to 
utility. In the middle of his park, adjoining his home 
farm, is a factory which employs a hundred workmen, 
who are engafi^ed in the manufacture of ail that is 
.^ry iJL construction of the numeron, wcrks 
constantly in train upon some part or other of his exten- 
sive domain. From the Windows of his mansion he views 
the chinmeys of his steam-engine and factoiy smoking 
opposite to each other, not far from the last herds of deer 
which still boimd over the lawns, but which are every day 
giving place to sheep. 

In Northamptonshire, adjoining Bedford, rents, during 
the last sixty yeara, hâve tripled from the same causes. 
The Bedford family holds considérable property in thia 
county ; and Lord Spencer is another large proprietor, 
who, as an agriculturist, deserves equal celebrity with Mr 
Coke and the Duke Francis. 

Of the ten counties which compose the eastem région, 
the three last, Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Lincoln, 
form a division by themselves— the fens. In looking 
at the map of England, we observe a large bay running 
into the land to the north of Norfolk, called the Wash. 
AU round this muddy bay the land is flat, low, and con- 
stantly being covered by the sea. Thèse marah-lands, at 
one time uninhabitable, now rank among the richest mea- 
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dow land in England. Situated opposite to UoUand, 
they hâve, like that country, been reclaimed by means 
of dykes. The ^ea of thèse three counties is about 
2,500,000 acres; of which the fens, properly speaking, 
occupy about a third, and are formed by the rivera Ouse, 
Nen, Cam, Witham, and Welland. 

The draining, commeneed by the Eomans, was camed 
on dnring the middle âges by the monks who had estab- 
lished themselves on the islands rising hère and there out 
of the inundated land. The EngUsh are slow in making 
mention of services rendered by the ancient monasteries ; 
but it is nevertheless certain that in their island, as else- 
where, the only monuments of any value which remain 
from the most remote periods are due to the Catholic 
religion. Agriculture, in particular, owes its firat success 
to the religions ordera. At the time of the Reformation, 
the lands belonging to the monastic ordera were bestowed 
upon powerful familles, who hâve continued what the 
monks had begun. The résidences of many of the nobi- 
lity still retain the names of the abbeys which they hâve 
replaced — such as Wobum Abbey, Welbeck Abbey, &c. 
Before the monks were driven out, they had made pretty 
considérable progress in the réclamation of land ; and, in 
addition to their canals and cultivation, the fine cathédrale 
of Peterborough and Ely remain to mark their. passage. 
Thèse churches still continue to be the leading features 
of that part of the country. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century, one 
of the Earls of Bedford put himself at the head of a Com- 
pany for continuing the works, to which a concession of 
one hundred thousand acres was granted. From that 
time the undertaking has gone on without interruption. 
Windmills and steam-engines, erected at great expenae, 
are continually pumping off the water ; thèse, with 
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immense ditches and indestructible dykes, are the 
means employed for effecting the object. The lands 
reclaimed are aiready intersected with roads and rail- 
roads ; towns hâve been built, and farms laid out upon 
them. Thèse once submerged and unproductive lands 
are let at a rent of 25s. to 30s. per acre. Cereal and 
root crops are occasionally to be seen ; but the most part 
is in grass, upon which are fattened short-homed cattle, 
and sheep of a cross between the old Lincolnshire and the 
Dishley. 

AU the north of Cambridgeshire forms part of the 
fen district. The average rent there has doubled within 
the last forty years. Population has rapidly increased, 
owing either to the improved cUmate, or because the 
progress of draining has produced a demand for labour. 
The southem part of the county is not in such a satisfac- 
tory State ; it more resembles Hertfordshire, of which it 
forms in a manner the continuation. Clay soils predo- 
minate, and consequently the crisis there was pretty 
severe ; moreover, the inhabitants live in constant dread 
of fires. The farm buildings being ail constructed of 
wood, and roofed with straw, a fire makes great havoc. 
The least discontent among the labouring population is 
shown in incendiary acts, the authors of which almost 
always escape the vigilance of the police. This evil 
appears also in other parts of England, but nowhere to 
such an extent as in Cambridgeshire. Assurance com- 
panies sometimes altogether refuse to insure steadings 
which hâve been bumt several times. The blaze of thèse 
fires reflects the bad condition of the labouring classes 
in those counties which are only agricultural : of thèse, 
Cambridgeshire is one ; the poor there amoimt to a tenth 
of the population. 

Between Cambridge and Bedford lies the small coimty 
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of Huntingdon, having an area of not quite two hundred 
and fîfty thousand acres, and a population of only sixty 
thousand. Small though it be, it plays a great part in 
English history, as being the country of CromwelL In 
an agricultural point of view, nothing recommends it 
specially to our attention. 

If Norfolk bas long held the first rank among the 
English connties for agricultural development, Lincoln- 
shire, which a century ago was more waste and stérile, 
now disputes the palm. Lincolnshire contains about 
1,800,000 acres, and may be divided into three very 
distinct agricultural districts : fens in the south and east, 
wolds or plains in the north, and moors in the west. 

The fen district goes by the name of Holland, which, 
in fact, it much resembles. The advancing dykes, which 
gain more and more from the sea every day, are the 
same, the meadows are the same, and the flocks nearly 
similar ; the appearance of the country, too, is the same, 
— ^low and wet. In some parts the high price of grain 
gave encouragement to the cultivation of cereals; but 
thèse now give way on ail hands to grass, which is better 
suited to the soiL Kent there rises to an average of 30s. 
per acre. The wolds are dry and bare uplands, with a 
calcareous subsoil, which the four-course System has 
entirely transformed. They are let at an average of no 
less than 25s. per acre. The breeding of cattle is there 
carried on to some extent ; and, excepting in winter, the 
animais hâve rarely any other feeding than that which 
the marsh groimd usually attached to each wold fana 
supplies. The Norfolk rotation is there modified, inas- 
much as the clover crop holds possession of the land two 
years, and wheat comes only once in five. But this 
modification, which had been adopted for the purpose of 
saving manual labour, has rather fallen into disfstvour, 
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because it allows more time for weeds to root themselves 
in the land. That part o£ the coimty called Lincoln 
Heath was at one time perhaps even more barren than 
the wolds, but now the change there also is not less 
great. 

Lincohishire, like Norfolk, Bedford, and Northampton, 
owes the important changes which hâve taken place there 
to a wealthy proprietor — Lord Yarborough, Lord Yar- 
borough's property extends to about thirty thousand 
acres, 3delding a rental o£ £30,000, which, a century ago, 
brought in probably not a tenth of that sum. To give 
an idea of the state of this part of the country, now so 
populous and cultivated, it is said that near to Lincoln 
a tower or lighthouse was erected not more than a hun- 
dred years ago, for the purpose of guiding travellers who 
might lose their way at night in thèse désert moors. 

Large farming, as well as large property, flourishes in 
the wolds of Lincolnshire. We find there farms of a 
thousand, fifteen hundred, and even two thousand five 
hundred acres. Such farms grow from two to five hun- 
dred acres of tumips, a like extent of barley or oats, as 
much clover, and an equal quantity of wheat. The farm 
buildings are kept in excellent order ; and the farmers, 
who are almost ail wealthy, live in a libéral style. Some 
of them hâve fine houses, numerous servants, and keep 
their hunters and superb hamess-horses. Like Norfolk, 
it is the perfection of large property and large farming. 
I do not speak of one farm only, but of ail. Li the 
more naturally fertile parts of the county, again, one 
meets with middling-sized, and even small feuming, 
which is rather remarkable, so close to the more brilliant 
model of the large. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE WESTERN COUNTESa 



If the southem région is the zone of cereals^ and the east 
the chief domain of the four-course System, the charac- 
teristic of the west is grass, that primitive wealth of the 
English soil. The rural prosperity of this région is of old 
standing. At one time the entire agricultural wealth of 
the island was confined to two zones, — ^grass in the west 
and part of the central districts, and com-lands in the 
south-east ; the remainder was nothing but heaths, marshes^ 
and uncultivated mountains. Later, however, thèse com- 
lands hâve been surpassed hy the light soils worked 
on the quadrennial rotation; but the grass-lands hâve 
maintained their old superiority. The rain which faUs 
in the west of England is three times more than in the 
east; and some influence upon végétation seems to be 
caused by the saline particles which the sea breezes from 
the west deposit on that side of the island. A similar effect 
is observable upon our western coasts. From time immé- 
morial, whole counties there f orm but one immense prairie 
covered with flocks, and successive générations of cattle 
hâve continued to deposit an amount of manure, which 
still goes on increasing. Thèse prairies, like the coal, are 
gifts of Providence. The whole rural economy of Eng- 
land owes its origin to them, for their existence has 
taught English farmers the importance of cattle. The 
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perfection of the art has been to imitate in other quarters 
what in the west has been so bountifully bestowed. 

Nowadays, the grass country in its tum begins to lag 
behind ; the very fact of its prolonged and easy success 
has sent it to sleep, while ail around progresses. Agri- 
culturists of the présent day are not very favourable to 
what is called old grass ; human art can do little for it, 
and where there is any great extent of it, agricnltural 
science, so called, has made little advance. The grass- 
land farmers of the présent day do just as their fathers 
did before them ; the spnr of necessity has not touched 
them, and modem improvements make their way among 
them with diflBculty. The skilful stabnlation of the 
Huxtables and Mechis, the art of drainage, the assi- 
duous search after new manures, the ingénions invention 
of implements, the sélection of seeds, ail that feverish 
activity which characterises the new school, is to them 
unknown. The school of Arthur Young himself has not 
produced any thorough modification of their System. 
The two révolutions, which at the interval of half a 
century hâve agitated the agricnltural world, hâve passed 
over almost without touching them. They rest upon 
their old superiority, obtained and preserved hitherto 
without exertion. 

But will it be always so ? This may reasonably be 
doubted ; for not only does the improved system of agri- 
culture produce, in gênerai, a larger gross retum, but in 
some parts it gives a greater net resuit. In the mean 
time, rents of grass-land are still, upon the whole, the 
highest. In the United Kingdom there are many 
millions of acres — probably one-fourth of the whole 
surface — in old grass. Nowhere else is found a like 
extent of lands giving such a revenue. In certain privi- 
leged parts of the north and south of France, in some 
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parts of Belgiuin, Italy, or Spain, higher rents may be 
shown, but only for small tracts. 

The average of rents in England, as in France, amonnts 
to about one-third of the gross production. This propor- 
tion, however, varies considerably, according to the mode 
offarming. In parts where expenses are high, rents faU 
to one-fourth, or even to one-fifth, of the gross retum ; 
but, on the other hand, where they are low, the rent con- 
stitutes one-half, and upwards. This is the case with 
grass-lands, for the amount of manual labour bestowed 
upon them amounts to scarcely anything ; ail that has 
to be done is in a manner to reap. The capital required 
is small, and the chances of loss small also ; the whole is 
nearly sure profit. Thus we see rents given of as much 
as £8 per acre. 

Grass-lands may be tumed to account in three ways — 
namely, for breeding stock, fattening, and the production 
of milk. In England, as well as in France, it is foimd 
that breeding is the least profitable of the three. To 
this only the poorest pastures are devoted ; and the 
same System of bringing young stock, bred in the moim- 
tain districts, to the more fertile country to be fattened, 
is adopted equaUy in England and in France. But new 
notions are opposed to thèse migrations of the cattle ; 
and wherever such ideas find favour, fattening and breed- 
ing are combined, for the basis of the System consists in 
providing abundance of food during tender âge. As yet, 
however, the plan is but very partially adopted ; the 
gênerai facts point at distinction in the occupations. 
Fattening is looked upon as the most lucrative and certain 
where the pastures are of a better kind ; and, in fact, we 
know, from the expérience of our Normandy graziers, how 
simple and advantageous this System is. But it is 
the milk which carries the day both in England and in 
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France. The graziers of the west make cheese, which, 
for the most part, is very much esteemed. 

The western districts are among those which form an 
exception to the common rule in England, property and 
farming being there generally divided. For a few large 
estâtes to be met with, there are a great many smaU 
ones, some of which are worked by the proprietors them- 
selves. We hâve already found this division in Kent, 
Sussex, and Devonshire ; we shall meet with it again. 
The cause diflfers according to locality : in Kent, it is due 
to the diversity of the crops ; in Sussex, it is owing to 
the stiffness of the soil ; in Devonshire, the mountainous 
character of the country is the cause ; while in the grass- 
lands the nature of the prevailing occupation prohibits 
its being carried on upon a large scale. English economists 
find that this division has been carried too far ; and they 
are probably right, for the gênerai condition of the popu- 
lation is not good, notwithstanding the high value of the 
produce, and wages are rather low. 

The western région contains six counties. In that of 
Somerset, the portion which adjoins Devonshire is, Uke it, 
rugged and mountainous, and contains one of the most 
desolate and uncultivated districts in the island — ^the 
granitic moorland, called Exmoor Forest, rivalling Dart- 
moor in wildness : its extent is about twenty thousand 
acres, abandoned to a kind of half-wild sheep, and forming 
a refuge for the shyest kinds of game, such as deer. As a 
set-oflf to this, the vale of Taunton, bordering on Exmoor, 
is celebrated for its beauty and fertility; and ail the 
country about Gloucester, near which is Bath, famous for 
its minerai waters, and the populous seaport of Bristol, 
aboimds in excellent pasture. Nowhere in England, 
imless perhaps in Leicestershire, and always excepting 
Middlesex, are rents so high as in Somersetshire ; the 
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average is 30s., and it lises to double, and even treble in 
the Vale. 

A country uniting so many advantages, so near to 
London, and with such outlets as Bath and Bristol for 
its produce, favoured besides by nature with that beauti- 
f ul grass végétation which produces such high rents, might 
be supposed to be in a very flourishing condition. The 
working classes suflFer, however, and the manifest cause 
of it is over-population. It is just this over-population 
which, by provoking an undue compétition for the farms, 
has caused at once high rents and the too great division 
of land. Since 1801, the population of Somerset has 
risen from 280,000 to 444,000, while the land has not 
proportionately increased in richness ; the balance being 
thus destroyed, a remedy can only be effected by an 
increased production of the land, or a réduction in popu- 
lation. 

Gloucestershire, which adjoins Somerset, divides itself 
into two parts — what are called the Cotswolds, or high 
grounds, and the Vale, or valleys of the Sevem and Avon. 
Thèse two agricultural districts require to be considered 
separately. 

The Cotswolds form a séries of table-lands from five 
hundred to six hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
intersected with shallow valleys. The character of the 
soil is poor, and the climate cold. At one time they were 
almost entirely devoted to sheep pastures, but cultiva- 
tion has gradually extended itself over this naturally 
unproductive soil, and by means of the Norfolk rotation, 
and the purchase of extra manure, remarkable results 
hâve been obtained. The average rent now reaches 
16s. per acre. The farms are extensive, and farmers 
in gênerai well oflF. Paring and buming is much prac- 
tised, and is better understood than in France. In place 
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of sowing corn for the first crop, they begin with tumips, 
and thèse are eaten oflF by sheep ; then cornes barley 
with grass seeds ; the third year clover, and the fourth 
wheat. The chief stock of the Cotswolds is sheep. 
The old breed of the county — become, by modem im- 
provements, one of the best in England — drivais the Dishley 
and Southdowns. Upon the whole, the agriculture of 
the Cotswolds may be held up as a model for light and 
poor soils. 

The Agricultural Collège of Cirencester is situated in 
the Cotswolds. It was bnilt by subscription upon pro- 
perty belonging to Lord Bathurst, and rented specially 
for the purpose. The first men in the county are mem- 
bers of this large establishment, which in many respects 
resembles our Institution of National Agriculture. Like 
ours, it had obstacles and difficulties to contend with, 
such as ail yoimg institutions encounter; but English 
persévérance is not so easUy put down, and it is now in 
a flourishing condition. 

In this neighbourhood resided Lord Ducie, one of the 
large landed proprietors of England interested in agri- 
cultural improvements. After the death of this sldlful 
agriculturist, a sale of his stock took plac« on the 24th 
of August last year, at which was witnessed one of those 
sights to be seen only in England. Nearly three thou- 
sand amateurs assembled at Tortworth Court farm, where 
sixty-two head of short-homed cattle realised the simi of 
£9371, or 234,000 francs, equal to an average of £159 
each. One cow alone, three years old, with her calf of 
six months, brought 1010 guineas; — ^it is true, she was a 
descendant of Charles Collings' celebrated *' Duchess." 

The Vale of Gloucester has been endowed by nature 
differently from the Cotswolds ; but human industry has 
done less for it. The average of rents there reaches 298. 
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per acre. The land iâ almost entirely under grass, and 
it holds an ancient and deserved réputation for its cheeses. 
Notwithstanding thèse advantages, it is admitted that 
the sjrstem of agriculture might be improved, and the 
production easily increased. Draining is little resorted 
to, and the use of supplementary manures is not very 
common. This backwardness is usually attributed to 
the too great division of property and farming. The 
crisis, which in gênerai did not aflFect grass districts, was 
severely felt in the Vale of Gloucester. The gênerai 
faU in priées affected cheese as well. The small farmers, 
already poor, and reduced by compétition to the bare 
necessaries of life, were unable to stand such a fall. 
Proprietors, on the other hand, needing ail their incomes, 
found it difficult to lower their rents, or to make advances 
for improvements in order to increase production. Such 
is the unfortunate involvement of aflfairs, from which, 
however, escape must be found. 

Under this accidentai poverty lies a large amount of 
real wealth, for the gross produce is still there. No actual 
distress meets the eye. One seldom sees a more charming 
country than those refreshing valleys of the Sevem and 
Avon, with their ever-green verdure, their luxuriant 
hedgerows, and thousands of grazing cattle. It seems as 
if comfort and happiness should never ùâï in such a 
country. 

Among the six western counties, three form the grass 
district;*» other thxee bdong to the m»„ntamo»» ^ 
which séparâtes England from Wales. The small county 
of Monmouth, the most southerly of the three, situated 
between the sea and the mountains, présents the greatest 
variety of aspects : towards the west and north, we hâve 
the rugged wildness of the Alps; while the east and 
south, bordering on the Wye, is a perfect garden. Culti- 
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vation by oxen is still sometimes to be seen there, but 
this is becoming more rare in England every day. On 
the coast, rents rise very high, and fall in proportion as 
they near the mountains. Although the population is 
greater than the natural resonrces of the country might 
lead one to suppose, still they are throughout in a 
flourishing condition, a considérable amount of labour 
being absorbed by the coal and iron mines. 

Herefordshire exhibits fewer contrasts than Monmouth ; 
it has less of mountain and plain, but the county gène- 
rally is hilly. The average rent is somewhat higher than 
in Monmouth. As to Salop, the last and largest of the 
three frontier coimties, one part of it is just a con- 
tinuation of Hereford, the other is a transition between 
the hilly coimtry and the more flat county of Chester ; 
its numerous iron-mines and potteries rival those in the 
neighbouring county of Stafford. 

The chief agricultural occupation of this district is the 
breeding of that fine race of white-faced red cattle known 
by the name of Herefords. Thèse cattle, which the graziers 
of the midland coimties, who purchase them for fattening, 
esteem most highly, fatten more readily than any other 
breed when put upon good pasture ; and their beef is 
better than the Durham, but slower in forming. If, as 
appears to be the case, the breediug of short-homs is 
increasing in parts of the country where they hâve not 
hitherto been reared, the most profitable occupation of 
the Welsh frontier will be threatened, and the Hereford- 
shire breeders will also be forced to tum their attention 
to fattening. 

Lastly comes the county of Chester, the richest of the 
six. Cheshire cheese has a famé ont of England wider 
even than that of Gloucester. The county contains 
seven hundred thousand acres, one-half of which is under 
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grass. The number of milch cows ît maintaîns is above 
one hundred thousand, each of which gives from two 
hundred to four hundred pounds of cheese, and fifteen 
to twenty pounds of butter. The rent of grass-land 
exceeds in gênerai 30s. ; but as arable land is lower, 
the gênerai average of the county is 26s. to 28s., the 
farmer paying tithes and taxes. Property is less divided 
than in Gloucester and Somerset, but farming is quite as 
much so. There are scarcely more than one or two feums 
of four hundred acres, the majority being not more than 
seventy, and a large number in the cheese districts are 
under twelve. 

This agricultural condition is not attended with the 
same inconvenience hère as it is in Gloucester and Somer- 
set, either because there is not a corresponding division 
of property, or more probably owing to the neighbour- 
hood of the manufacturing districts, which offer imthense 
outlets. A laboureras average wage is 12s. per week, or 
2s. per working day. Drainage is gênerai, and the use 
of supplementary manures fréquent. 

This ancient and prospérons rural economy has not 
prevented the spirit of innovation from finding its way 
into Cheshire. Mr Littledale's farm on the Mersey, 
opposite to Liverpool, is already famous for its admirable 
stabulation. The cows on this farm never go out, 
which appears monstrous to the graziers in the neighbour- 
hood : in summer they are fed on clover, Italian rye- 
grass, and green vetches ; in winter, on corn, chopped 
hay, tumips, and beetroot. It is asserted that by this 
means eighty-three milch cows and fifteen working 
horses are easily kept upon eighty acres. 

The Marquess of Westminster, a very extensive pro- 
prietor, and whose magnificent résidence is the omament 
of the coimty, is a great encourager of draining ; he has 

Q 
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tile- Works, which make a million of drain-tiles in the year, 
and thèse he gives gratuitously to his fanners. 

ïhe most successfiil manure for thèse grass-lands is 
bone-dust. Fanners willinglypay the proprietors seven per 
cent of the expense for laying this powerful manure upon 
the soil ; upon every four acres it gives them, they say, 
BuflScient extra food for an additional cow. Agricultiiral 
chemistry explains perfectly how this wonderfiil eflfect is 
produced. ïhe phosphates are taken out of the soil by 
the constant carrying away of the milk, and require to 
be renewed. One to two tons of ground bones are used 
to the acre, the effect of which is immédiate, and lasts 
from fifte^i to twenty years. Thèse bones come from 
Manchester, where they hâve already undergone a process 
which deprives them of their gélatine for glue. Thus, 
industry and agriculture render each other mutiial assist- 
ance, and the third sister, science, brings them near, and 
unités them — ^modern divinities, which go hand in hand, 
like the ancient sisters. We obtain like results with ani- 
mal charcoal after it has been used in the sugar-refineries. 

The Cheshire cheeses weigh from fifty to one hundred 
pounds each ; the largest are considered the best : some 
smaller are made in the shape of pine-apples, but they are 
not so much appreciated. It takes about four quarts of 
milk to produce one pound of cheese. The red colour, 
which distinguishes them, is produced with annotto, and 
they are sometimes kept as much as three years before 
Jbeing sold for consumption. The cooler for the millf, the 
salting-tub, the large and powerful presses, the store 
filled with thèse huge shapes, the well-kept utensUs of 
wood and iron, — everything in thèse dairies wears an air 
of comfort. The city of Chester, which is one of the most 
curions towns in England, from the singularity of its con- 
struction, carries on a considérable annual trade in cheeses. 
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Among the productions of rural industry, this, in my 
opinion, is one of the most interesting ; besides fumish- 
ing the mass of the population in ail countries with a 
wholesome, palatable, and nourishing food, easily carried 
and easily procured, eut in any quantity which may be 
needed, and requiring no préparation, I cannot forget that 
it was the manufacture of cheese which enabled HoUand 
and Switzerland, two of the noblest natioiis of modem 
Europe, to establish their independence. There is more 
connection than is generally supposed between a nation's 
political history and its rural economy. This industry 
passed into Eiigland from HoUand, along with tumip 
cultivation, and the latter of thèse gifts is worth nearly 
as much as the other. 

The trade in cheese appeai*s likely to be greatly 
extended in the présent day. In the producing countries, 
especially in HoUand, the rise in price shows the increased 
demand ; wherever the condition of the labourer improves, 
the first addition he makes to his pièce of bread is a 
morsel of cheese. The European colonies in the New 
World offer, besides, an almost unlimited market, and it 
is principaUy for thèse new colonies that the Dutch 
cheeses are purchased. France also makes exceUent 
cheeses, but not as yet in sufficient quantity, especiaUy 
for exportation. Nothing, however, is more simple than 
to imitate the most esteemed qualities of Dutch, Swiss, 
and English cheeses ; it only requires a Uttle attention 
and a certain amount of capital. France, besides, has 
certain kinds of her own which compare advantageously 
with the best of the foreign kinds ; among others, for 
example, is the ewe-milk cheese of the Roquefort moun- 
tains, which has nothing analogous in Europe, and which 
may become one of our most valuable sources of wealth, 
as it is already one of the oldest. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



THE MIDLAND COUNTIEa 



PuRSUiNG oiir tour of agricultural inspection through 
England, we arrive at the central districts. The first 
counties west of London are Buckingham, Berks, and 
Oxford, none of which présent any remarkable feature, 
nor is their agricultural condition either above or below 
the average. 

Buckinghamshire has an area of four hundred and 
seventy thousand acres, with a population of only one 
hundred and sixty thousand, which, in England, indicates 
a country exclusively agricultural. The division of the 
land among the varions crops is about equal, and this is 
the case also in respect to the farms, which are of ail sizes — 
large, small, and middling : the extent of hill and level 
country is about the same, and strong and light soils 
divide the county betwèen them. The valley of Ayles- 
bury is reckoned one of the most fertile in the kingdom. 
The farms there are larger, and rents double what they 
are in the rest of the county. Its pastures are devoted 
to the fattening of sheep and of oxen, and the feeding of 
milch cows, in the proportion of about one-third to each 
of thèse kinds of stock. A particularly fine kind of 
white duck is bred by the small farmers about Aylesbury ; 
thèse, and John Hampden's name, are the pride of Buck- 
inghamshire. 
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Berkshire adjoins Siirrey higher up the Thames. In 
the east its soil is of the same sandy and poor description 
as in Surrey and Hants. In this quarter are Windsor 
Forest and tracts of uncnltivated heath ; the rest is com- 
posed of calcareous hiUs or downs, of the same nature as 
those of Snssex and Dorset, and a valley famed for its 
fertility, called the White Horse Vole, from the fact of 
one of the chalk hills in it having been eut in the form of 
a horse. The chief occupation in this valley is the 
making of cheese, which is sold under the name of Glou- 
cester. The chalk hills pasture sheep similar to the south- 
downs, and natives of the same kind of country. The 
fattening of pigs is carried on to a great extent about 
Farringdon, the Berkshire breed being one of the best in 
England. We hère find few large farms, but a great 
number of small ; a few yeomen even remain, who culti- 
vate their own land. 

The most celebrated farm in Berkshire is that of Mr 
Pusey, the présent Président of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. This farm contains about three 
hundred and seventy acres. Ail branches of farming 
there are equally well managed ; but what is particularly 
worthy of admiration, is the breeding and fattening of 
sheep. The flock consists of eight hundred head, one- 
half of which is composed of breeding ewes. In winter 
they are fed with roots, and during summer upon irrî- 
gated meadows. Thèse meadows are the most striking 
feature in Mr Pusey's farming. Mr Pusey engaged an 
experienced irrigator îrom Devonshire, and laid out about 
£5, 10s. per acre upon the work. The production of 
thèse meadows appears to be enormous, as Mr Pusey pro- 
fesses to feed, during the five summer months, seventy- 
three fine southdowns upon two acres. Thèse sheep are 
put upon the meadows in pens, and as the grass is eaten 
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down tbe pens are shifted; before putting the sheep on 
the water is stopped off, and let on again when they are 
removed. Mr Pusey asserts that, fed in this way, and 
finiahed oflF upon corn and oilcake in sheds, they are 
fattened at a year old, and sold at a high price for the 
bùtcher. Notwithstanding thèse great results, and those 
which he obtains in other branchas of his farming, the 
gênerai opinion is that Mr Pusey does not réalise any 
profit ; ho wever, he not the less does good service to agri- 
culture. It is acknowledged by ail that he has succeeded 
in fattening four times the number of sheep, and don- 
bling the produce of cereals upon his farm : this will lead 
others to attempt like results by more economical means, 
and probably with success. 

The average rent of Oxfordshire is the same as in 
Bucks and Berks, and it présents similar fluctuations, ac- 
cording to the nature of the district. . Perhaps in no other 
part of Great Britain is such diversity of soil to be found. 
The rent of light soils is, on an average, as high as 30s. 
per acre ; but the Oxford clay being quite as stiff as the 
London basin, clay soils scarcely reach 8s. The old three- 
year course is still foUowed up on thèse clay lands — 
namely, wheat, oats, fallow. Upon the light soils it is 
the Norfolk rotation, which is, as usual, successful. 

The worst part of the county is the west. Hère, 
among other large properties, is Blenheim, belonging to 
the Duke of Marlborough. This estate, presented by the 
nation to the conqueror of Louis XIV., is justly reckoned 
one of the finest places in England. The park alone con- 
tains upwards of twenty-five hundred acres, and the re- 
mainder of the property is considerably more. During the 
last crisis, almost ail the tenants threw up their farms, 
because the Duke refused to make any concessions, and 
he was therefore obliged to employ agents to carry on the 
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farming upon his own account. The Duke's conduct was 
severely censured in England, where public opinion re- 
quires landlords to be veiy lenient towards their tenants. 
It ÎB more than probable, too, that the experiment bas not, 
in a pecuniary point of view, succeeded. Ail along the 
Thames and other rivers there are excellent meadows, 
which f umish the means for supplying butter to the 
London market. Between Oxford and Buckingham rises 
another ridge of calcareous hills or downs, called the 
Chiltern Hills. 

Upon the whole, whoever wishes to see an epitome of 
the agriculture and soil of England should visit Oxford 
and the counties adjoining it. Other attractions than 
thèse, however, take the traveller to this part of the 
country. Oxford is one of the most interesting towns 
in the three kingdoms, and Blenheim, with its magni- 
ficent collection of paintings, is also deserving of a visit 
The county affords an example of every kind of crop, 
every sort of land, ail grades of rent, and every method 
of cultivation, and the average of the whole agrées with 
the gênerai average. We may add that Oxford is now 
only a few hours by rail from London. Manufacturing 
and commercial England alone are unrepresented there, 
the vicinity of London and Bristol supplying only im- 
perfectly their absence. 

Wiltshire is divided into two very distinct parts, north 
and south. Thèse two districts differ as well in agricul- 
tural productions as in geological formation. The northem 
portion, consisting of verdant valleys, through which flow 
the tributaries of the Avon, is a country of grass and 
dairies. The southem, composed of extensive calcareous 
downs like Dorset, is a région of cereals and sheep : 
hère we bave the famous Salisbury Plain, containing the 
Druidical remains of Stonehenge. In the north rents lise 
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to 30s. and upwards, and fall to 15s. in the south. In 
the north the farms upon the whole are small, say from 
fifty to two hundred and fiffcy acres ; but in the south 
they are immense — some of two thousand and three 
thousand acres, but mostly about one thousand. The 
smaU farmers in the north are, generaUy speaking, men 
of no capital, cultivating the land with their own hands, 
with the aid of their families. In the south they are, for 
the most part, wealthy men of enterprise ; and yet the 
crisis did not aflfect the prosperity of the north, whUe the 
southem part of the county was one of the districts where 
it was most felt. 

The reason of this is, that cereals were too extensively 
cultivated there. Salisbury Plain présents to the eye the 
appearance of a deserted country, where a few farms, at 
great distances from each other, are hid from view in 
hoUows, and where fields of corn, without a tree or fence, 
extend as far as the eye can reach. Thèse immense tracts 
were formerly used only for sheep-pastures, but the high 
price of corn caused them gradually to be converted into 
arable land ; and this transformation, although profitable 
at first, was not in every case judicious. Ricardo had 
them in view, when he says that it is the good land that 
is first cultivated for corn, then the middling, and finaUy 
the bad, and that, the demand increasing always with the 
population, it is the most expensively raised article which 
régulâtes the price of the market. This axiom, however 
true at the time, and in the country where it was pro- 
pounded, has since been disproved in more than one in- 
stance. England is about to show the reverse by aban- 
doning the cultivation of cereals upon bad and middling 
land successively, and this south Wiltshire can vouch for. 
To produce at the dearest rate, even when an accidentai 
State of the market admits of its paying, is a wrong 
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principle in rural as well as in industrial economy ; the 
more prudent plan is not to venture upon it. 

It would appear that an excessive and mistaken appli- 
cation of large farming bas been practised in this part of 
the country. Large farming is bénéficiai when it reduces 
the expenses of production, but is useless when it increases 
them. There is a limit to everything. The Weald of 
Sussex and South Wiltshire are the two parts of England 
which sufFer the most ; in the one the cause of the evil 
is the smallness of the farms, and in the latter it is 
because they are too large. The best System is univer- 
sally that which, in any given situation, pays at once the 
best rent, the best profit, and the best wages. Now this 
is not what Wiltshire does at présent with its immode- 
rately-sized farms. for proprietors, farmers, and labourera 
ail complain. In no part of England are wages lower 
and poverty more rife. It is évident that one of the first 
remédies is to divide thèse large farms, for they require 
too great a capital ; and in the second place, probably 
a réduction in the breadth of corn, and adoption of a 
System more suited to the nature of the soil. 

We observe quite another state of things in the mid- 
land counties, properly so caUed — ^Warwick, Worcester, 
Rutland, Leicester, and Stafford. Situated between the 
grass country of the west and the four -course system 
of the east, this district présents a happy association 
of both Systems ; it is the richest fan^g district in 
England. 

Beginning with Warwick, we at once see the chief 
cause of this great rural prosperity. Hitherto we hâve 
liad under our observation only those parts of the country 
exclusively agricultural, or at least little industrial, where 
outlets abound, no doubt, to a greater extent than in 
three-fourths of our France, owing to the proximity of 
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London, and the numeroùs ports upon the coasts, but 
where the great stimulus of manufactures is almost en- 
tirely wanting. In entering Warwickshire we corne into 
a manufacturing district ; and Birmingham, with its 
dependencies. first présents itself. During the last fi% 
years the population of the county has more than 
doubled ; at présent it is little short of one per acre. 
Four-fifths of this population are manufacturing, from 
whence it follows that an acre is required to produce 
food sufficient for one person, and that a farmer who 
brings his produce to market finds four consumers to bid 
for it ; and thèse consumers,- ail in the receipt of high 
wages, hâve the wherewithal to pay good priées for their 
purchases. How is it possible that agriculture should 
not prosper under such circumstances ? 

It must not be supposed that the soil of Warwickshire 
is good throughout. Ail the northem part of the county 
was at one time an immense moor, covered with wood 
and heather ; now half the land is under grass, the 
remainder being arable, and, as far as practicable, cul- 
tivated upon the Norfolk system. Only one-fourth 
df the soil produces cereals for human consumption, 
and the fertility of this fourth, as well as of the rest 
of the land, is continually increasing, not only from 
the manure derived from an immense number of cattle, 
but by additional manure obtained in the manufacturing 
towns, and trànsported at a moderate cost by the canals 
and railways which traverse the country. But it must 
not be supposed that the System of large farming is that 
which prevails in Warwickshire and in the other manu- 
facturing counties : the average of the farms is one him- 
dred and fifty acres, and the majority are under this size. 
Nor is it long leases which hâve much influence on the 
progress of agriculture, for in gênerai the farms are held 
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from year to year. Nevertheless the farmers go to con- 
sidérable expense for improvements ; and although rents 
hâve doubled since 1770, they do not complain of their 
landlords. When both are making profit, everything 
goes on smoothly. Wages in their tum participate in 
this prosperity, the rate being on an avérage 20d. per 
working day. 

A Warwickshire farmer commonly cultivâtes one hun- 
dred and fifty acres, for which he pays a rent of £240, 
besides taxes, which amount to £60 ; he gives good wages, 
and, without much care or trouble, makes an income of 
£l20. Of course, he is not such a great man as the 
wealthy Norfolk or Lincolnshire fanner ; but in the eyes 
of us Frenchmen, who prefer moderate riches, such a con- 
dition is more satisfactory, inasmuch as it provides for a 
larger number more equally. The land, in the aggregate, 
is more productive ; both the gross and net produce are 
higher, and a denser population enjoys at least an equal 
amount of moderate comfort. A tour through this smiling 
county is very pleasant. Kenilworth and Warwick, 
with their historical associations, and the delightfiil 
banks of the Avon, are additional attractions to such an 
excursion, which may be crowned by the wide field of 
interest aflForded by the manufactures of Birmingham ; 
and that nothing may be wanting, the shade of the 
great Shakespeare attends you through this, his native 
county. 

In the présent state of our fields, there is probably no 
part of France which will bear comparison with War- 
wickshire : we hâve nothing nearly so well dressed by 
the hand of man. The English are acquainted, moreover, 
with ail the good things they possess, while we do not know 
ours. There is no English landscape fresher or more 
fertile than the rest which is not immediately known to 
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ail, at least by name. With us, on the contrary, what 
numbers of smîling valleys, fertile plains, and beautiful 
hills display their nnknown beauties to the sun without 
a single curions eye to visit them ! Our neighbours 
are justly proud of the magnificent mansions they can 
show ; in this respect, however, we are not so much 
inferior to them as people suppose : our fields hâve not 
always been so deserted by the wealthy families as dur- 
ing the last hundred years ; and previously to 1789 we 
were fully as rich as the English in fine country résidences. 
After ail the démolitions, eflFected as much by revolu- 
tionary fury as by a barbarous spéculation, we could 
still show a tolerable number of chateaus of the last three 
centuries to oppose to the most celebrated English man- 
sions ; only, while ours are in a state of ruin, theirs, 
preserved with religions care, and enlarged every géné- 
ration, respected by ail as national heirlooms, remain in 
good repair. Even their ruins, when thèse are to be met 
with, which is not often, are kept with care. They even 
go so f ar as to build imitations of them when they hâve 
not got them, and the taste for what is called the Tudor, 
or pointed and turreted style of architecture, is carried to 
a ridiculous extent. 

What I hâve remarked in respect to Warwickshire 
applies equally to the neighbouring counties of Worcester 
and Leicester. The valley of the Avon runs into Wor- 
cestershire, carrying along with it the same beauty and 
fruitfiilness. Leicestershire, perhaps, is even richer still. 
Grass husbandry succeeds well on lands situated upon 
the lias, and there is a great deal of such land in Leices- 
tershire. The small town of Melton Mowbray, which 
is greatly resorted to in the hunting season, owes its 
popularity to the nature of the country ; the ground is 
slightly undulating, with full and sluggish rivera wind- 
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ing through rich postures intersected with hedges, mak- 
ing it peculiarly favourable for this sport. The coiinty 
is famous for its Stilton cheese, and for the farm of 
Dishley Grange, once occupied by Bakewell, from whence 
emanated the great principle of the transformation in 
breeds of domestic animais, one of the most valuable 
conquests of human genius. 

Notwithstanding its traditional prosperity, Leicester- 
shire did not altogether escape the effects of the crisis. 
Like most grass countries, its very success had sent it 
to sleep, and, as is generally the case with such coun- 
tries, it had permitted too great an invasion of small 
proprietorship and farming. When the fall came, both 
smaU proprietors and smaU farmers found themselves in 
diffîcnlties. Some changes among the occupants became 
necessary, and thèse very soon took place. The small 
county of Eutland, containing only ninety-five thousand 
acres, is very similar to Leicestershire. 

StaflFordshire affords probably the most striking ex- 
ample in England, with Lancashire, of the influence 
which the vicinity of manufactures exercises on agricul- 
ture. The mountains which run through it, naturally 
barren and wild, rise to a thousand feet and more above 
the level of the sea. The manufacturing districts are 
situated exactly in the least fertile parts, and are divided 
into two classes : the potteries in the north, towards 
Lancashire, and the iron works in the south, extending 
ail the way to Birmingham. Owing to the extraordinary 
progress which thèse manufactures are making every day, 
the population of the coimty exceeds six hundred thou- 
sand, upon an area of seven hundred and thirty thousand 
acres. With such a mass of population the land must 
be stubbom indeed which cannot be forced to produce. 
The annual produce of the potteries alone is estimated 
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by English statistics at two minions sterling, and the 
iron-founderies produce six hundred thousand tons annu- 
ally. AU this wealth reacts upon agriculture. 

Large property prédominâtes in Staflfordsliire, as is the 
case in ail countries not naturally fertile. The Duke of 
Sutherland, descendant of the lords of StaflFord, the Earl 
of Litchfield, Lords Willoughby, Talbot, and Hatherton, 
the Marquess of Anglesea, and Sir Robert Peel, are the 
largest proprietors in the coimty. Generally speaking, 
the farms are let from year to year, and this is preferred 
by the farmers — a proof of the good understanding exist-^ 
ing between landlord and tenant. The effects of the crisis 
hère hâve quite passed away : the landlords at the time 
had to make but trifling concessions, for the farms in 
gênerai were let at moderate rents, and the tenants suffi- 
ciently well off to stand a temporary réduction of pro- 
fits. Wages are 20d. per working day, and the poor- 
rate— the infaUible sign of the condition of the working 
classes — is not at ail higL It frequently happens that 
there is not a single pauper on the estâtes of Lord Hath- 
erton. For the whole coimty, the average of poor is only 
four per cent of the population, whilst in Wiltshire it 
amounts to sixteen per cent. It is the Norfolk rotation, 
again, which causes this prosperity. Wherever this sys- 
tem coexists with large property and manufactures, 
English agriculture reaches its climax. Staffordshire 
partakes of the advantages arising from irrigation, 
which has transformed the stérile slopes of the hills into 
excellent grass-lands. 

The principal farms in the county are those of Lord 
Hatherton, at Teddesley, containing seventeen hxmdred 
acres ; the Duke of Sutherland^s, at Trentham ; and 
Drayton Manor, the résidence of Sir Robert Peel. It is 
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. curions to witness how Sir Robert Peel, himself a large 
proprietor, settled, in his own concems, thjB question he 
so boldly brought forward upon public grounds. Every 
one may remember the letter which he wrote to his 
tenants on 24th December 1849. The views he then 
stated hâve been fulfilled. Sir Robert caused ail his 
lands to be drained at his own expense, under the direc- 
tion of Mr Parkes, upon condition that his tenants paid 
him four per cent on the outlay. ïhese terms they 
accepted. Ail their rents were revised, but few reduced, 
as in gênerai they were moderate enough ; and it is suf- 
ficient to state that the farmers to whom leases were 
offered refused them. They preferred yearly tenancy, 
upon which terms their farms had been held by their 
famiUes for générations. 

The estâtes of Sir Robert Peel are a model of good 
management. The excellent state of the buildings, the 
goodness of the roads, the levellings and drainage, the con- 
struction of good cottages with gardens for the labourers 
— ail bespeak the wealth and liberality of the master. 
The farmers, on their part, having the utmost confidence 
in their landlord, do not hesitate to lay out money on 
the land, which yields them an excellent retum. Every- 
where the most improved implements, the choicest seeds, 
the most productive methods ; everywhere also the best 
crops and the best cattle : even the day-labourers work 
with additional energy, confident that a sort of provi- 
dence anticipâtes their wants. Hère, as at the Duke of 
Bedford's, the Duke of Portland's, and Lord Hatherton's, 
may be seen the idéal of the large proprietor of England, 
who considers himself as having at least as many duties 
as rights, and who employs advantageously for his de- 
pendants, as well as for the good of the land, which 
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brings forth fruit under his hands for the greater good 
of the comnuuiity, that fortune, which in a manner is 
only intrusted to his care. 

To the north of the green plains of Leicester the moun- 
tains which compose the two counties of Nottingham and 
Derby take their rise. Properly speaking, the mountain- 
ous district is confined to Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire 
being rather what may be called a hilly country, though 
partaking of the character of the Derbyshire mountains. 
In former times Sherwood Forest, made famous by the 
exploits of Kobin Hood, covered the greater part of thèse 
hills. The forest has now disappeared before the pro- 
gress of the plough, but the sterility of the soil still 
remains. By a good fortune peculiar to England, the 
very barrenness of the old forest has proved advantage- 
ous in one respect : it has continued in the possession of 
a few noblemen, who, for their own enjoyment, hâve laid 
it ont in fine parks and extensive estâtes. The district 
goes by the name of the Dukery^ because the nimiber of 
ducal résidences it contains is greater than in any other 
part of England. The Dukes of Newcastle and Port- 
land, and Earls Manvers and Scarborough, hâve ail 
splendid résidences there. In a remote corner of the 
forest, not far from the oaks still shown as those which 
afforded protection to Robin Hood, stands the half-ruined 
Abbey of Newstead, the scène of Lord Byron's boyhood 
Any one who has visited this secluded spot can better 
understand how, amid ruins haunted by the spirits of 
the dispossessed monks, and the silent woods conjuring 
up stories of bold outlaws, that melancholy genius which 
sprung out of it was formed. 

The Duke of Portland, the largest proprietor in this 
part of England, is also one of the greatest agriculturists 
in the country. During his long and honourable career 
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(for he is now upwards of eighty), the Duke has unceas- 
ingly employed the influence of his name and wealth for 
the improvement of agriculture. Through his instru- 
mentality the environs of the small town of Mansfield 
hâve been quite regenerated ; in place of the moors which 
once covered them, a rich cultivation now exists. The 
most striking work of the Duke's is an extensive System 
of irrigation close to Mansfield-, effected by means of 
a small stream, diverted so as to form a wide canal 
which waters four hundred acres. This undertaking 
cost £40,000, and the gross retum is estitnated at £10 
or £11 per acre. Thèse meadows yield two hay crops 
annually, and during the rest of the year they afford 
good pasture for southdown sheep. Nothing gives more 
the idea of power than Clipstone farm, to which thèse 
irrigated lands belong, and which contains altogether 
not less than two thousand five hundred acres. The 
immense paved court, where a herd of Scotch cattle of 
the Angus breed is kept in the open air the whole year 
amidst ricks of hay, is a magnificent and striking sight. 

The properties of the Dukes of Newcastle and Port- 
land are also distinguished by another kind of cultiva- 
tion — ^namely, nurseries and plantations of ail kinds of 
trees. I hâve already mentioned that some noblemen 
had set about planting regular forests in parts where the 
attempt to improve the land had not been attended with 
success. By this it will be ascertained ho w far thèse forests, 
sown and planted by man, composed of selected plants, 
freed from ail parasitical végétation, carefully thinned, 
and, in fact, cultivated with every care, will be found 
superior to those natural forests which hâve grown up 
of themselves. 

Owing to thèse well-directed efforts, the inferior lands 
of Nottinghamshire hâve reached an average rent of 268. 

R 
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It is true that the no less bénéficiai influence of manu- 
fÎEictures has to be added to that produced by large pro- 
perty in the hands of men devoted to the public good. 
The town of Nottingham, with its suburbs, has a popu- 
lation of about one hundred thousand, and is the seat of 
numerous manufactures. The population of the county 
has doubled within the last fifty years, and during the 
same period rents hâve tripled. Thèse two facts are every- 
where observable, the last being a resuit of the fonner. 
The Trent valley, the natural fertility of which forms an 
exception to the rest of the county, is of extraordinary 
richness. 

Derbyshire, one of the most picturesque counties in 
England, is visited by crowds during the summer. The 
charming village of Matlock is the headquarters of 
tourists. It is famous for its minerai waters, and its 
situation reminds one of the prettiest valleys in the 
Pyrénées. From this quarter are made aU kinds of 
excursions, sometimes to the tops of the neighbouring 
moxmtains or into the deep dales ; but the most inte- 
resting is that to Chatsworth, the magnificent résidence 
of the Duke of Devonshire. The roads through his im- 
mense park are, with great liberality, thrown open to 
aU, and used as freely as the Queen's highway. Thèse 
large properties are not altogether profit ; for, however 
wealthy may be the proprietor, the keeping up of that 
beautiful palace, with its gardons and magnificent park, 
ail which the public enjoy more than the owner himself, is 
attended with great expense. The saying, Noblesse oblige, 
applies to the English more than to any other people. In 
England, titles and wealth command great respect, but the 
necessity of keeping them up sometimes ends in ruining 
the possessors. One can foresee that a time will come 
when no private f ortime will be able to stand the expense 
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of keeping up Chatsworth ; and then the conséquence will 
be, that this Versailles of England will either disappear 
altogether, or it will become national property, which it is, 
in fact, already, considering the use that is made of it. 

The Duke of Devonshire is, besides, proprietor of a 
large part of the county. The Duke of Butland has also 
extensive property there, a part of which consists of the 
High Peak mountains, separating Derbyshire from York- 
shire, and which form the dorsal fin of England. Culti- 
vation, of course, is completely checked upon thèse high 
lands, which are covered with barren moors as far as the 
eye can reach ; but thèse waste grounds subserve another 
object of luxury; they are enclosed with walls to the 
extent of many square leagues, and stocked with ail 
kinds of game. 

The lower mountains, of which three-fourths of the 
county consist, are covered with pasture. Wheat there 
thrives badly ; the only cereal which succeeds is oats. 
It is a rearing country, as such countries generally are ; 
there are bred short-homed cattle and Didiley sheep, 
which are sold to the low- country farmers : cheese is 
made to a considérable extent, which, without having the 
réputation of that produced in the rich valleyB of the 
west, meets a ready market. This county much resem- 
bles the mountainous districts in the middle of France, as 
Auvergne and Limousin, both in appearance and in the 
occupation of its inhabitants. Unfortxmately, if the means 
employed be the same, the results are widely diflferent ; for 
while rents in the middle of France scarcely reach 5s. per 
acre, they are on an average nearly 20s. on the Derbyshire 
hills ; but it must also be added, that while our central 
departments hâve no outlets for their produce, roads and 
railways run through Derbyshire in ail directions. Loco- 
motives are to be seen dashing along the sides of steep 
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rocks which one would hâve thought goats only could 
hâve reached. The working of the minerai wealth of the 
county encourages this movement. 

Thongh Derbyshire is a coimtry of large property, the 
farms are principaUy of middling and smaU size. The 
Duke of Eutland's estâtes, in particular, are laid out in 
small farms. Altogether this high land, naturally so un- 
productive, is one of the most prospérons parts of England. 
Manufactures and agriculture are there equally balanced. 
To thèse two sources of wealth, that expenditure which 
the ducal résidences involves has to be added, and also the 
money spent by tourists and those who attend the baths 
at Matlock. We find hère large property and small 
farming harmoniously combined ; both hâve their ad- 
vantages ; the first modérâtes rents and increases useful 
expenditure, while the second secures a larger gross pro- 
duction. The population of the county is large, num- 
bering nearly one for every two acres, and no class 
appears to be ill off ; not even since the fall in priées. 
The average rate of wages, that criterion of prosperity, 
i3 28. per day. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE NOETHERN COUNTIEa 

The northem région, the last to corne under our notice 
before quitting England proper, commences with Lanca- 
shire and the West Riding of Yorkshire. Hère eveiy- 
thmg i, on a large «aie' Lanoashire ha, an area^f 
1,200,000 acres, and a population of upwards of 2,000,000, 
which is nearly two per acre 1 The southem part of the 
county is the chief seàt of manufactures, and the most 
densely peopled ; the seaport town of Liverpool, and the 
manufacturing city of Manchester, cover it with their 
ramifications. 

If this is the most productive district in the world, it is 
also the duUest. Let any one fancy an immense morass, 
shut in between the sea on one side and mountains on the 
other ; stiff clay land, with an impervious subsoil every- 
where hostile to farming ; add to this a most gloomy 
climate, continuai rain, a constant cold sea-wind, besides a 
thick smoke, shutting out what little light pénétrâtes the 
foggy atmosphère ; and, lastly, the ground, the inhabi- 
tants, and their dwellings completely covered with a 
coating of black dust — fancy ail this, and some idea may 
be formed of this strange county, where the air and the 
earth seem only one mixture of coal and wàter 1 Such, 
however, is the influence upon production of an inex- 
haustible outlet, that thèse fields, so gloomy and forsaken, 
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' are rented at an average of 30s. ; and in the immédiate 
environs of Liverpool anà Manchester arable land lets as 
high as £4 per acre. There are not many soils in the 
most sim-favoured lands which can boast such rents. At 
the sight of such wonders one is ahnost tempted, with 
the Latin poet, to exclaim, ^^ Hail, Satumian land, the 
fruitftd mother of harvests and of men 1 '' 

*' Salve, magna parons frugum, saturnia tellus, 
Magna virûm ! " 

At one time Lancashire was a country of large property 
and large farming ; the same condition of property still 
remains, but farming has become more divided with the 
increase of population. And still, in the midst of this 
dense population, there is room for a number of noble- 
men's parks : such are Knowsley, belonging to Lord 
Derby ; Croxteth, to Lord Sefton ; Childwall Abbey, to 
the Marquess of Salisbury, &c. Thèse parks take away 
large tracts from farming, properly se called, and begin 
to excite murmurs among the Manchester schooL An 
association has been formed, under the auspices of the 
celebrated Cobden, for the purpose of purchasing large 
properties, and cutting them up into small lots. This 
Society numbers many thousand adhérents, and a very 
large amount of subscriptions. 

This populous district is the seat of démocratie and 
bourgeois opinions — I might almost say of a revolutionary 
spirit, if such an expression were compatible with the 
modération always maintained by the English in their 
most violent agitations. They there talk in the most 
unceremonious way of the necessity for a change in pro- 
perty as well as in political influence : if such language 
were held on the Continent, it would most certainly indi- 
cate approaching disorders. Fortunately, the English are 
well aware that it is better to be patient, and progress 
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gradually. Meantime, large property remams mistress 
of the land, and bas hitherto been wonderfiilly benefited 
by the manufacturing activity which prevails around it. 

The Lancashire proprietors bave less reason than any 
to complain of the eflfect which low priées may hâve upon 
rents. It is true that Manchester and Liverpool promul- 
gated the opinions which ended in Free Trade ; but 
before agîtating a possible réduction in the income 
derivable from landed property, the vicinity of thèse 
indefatigable workshops had already increased it con- 
siderably. Eyen supposing a réduction of ten or twenty 
per cent to hâve taken place, the Lancashire proprietors 
would still be gainers. The late Premier, Lord Derby 
— ^he who at one time appeared likely to revoke the 
measure of 1846, but who ended by confirming it — ^is^ 
in fact, the largest proprietor in Lancashire, where bis 
ancestral name îs still cherished. Before yielding, as 
mînister, to the force of public opinion, he had made up 
his mind as a proprietor. He succeeded in averting any 
réduction in his rents, by using the great antidote, that 
universal remedy — drainage. A body of nearly one 
hundred labourers, under a spécial agent, has been em- 
ployed to draiB his lands. The farmers are required 
simply to cart the draining-tiles ; and upon completion of 
the work, pay, în addition to their rents, five per cent on 
the outlay. Such is the effect of draining upon thèse clay 
lands, and under that damp climate, that every one profits 
by it ; even Lord Derby himself has benefited malgré lui. 

Li a report upon the agriculture of Lancashire, a farm 
of 155 acres is mentioned, where the yearly quantity 
of extra manure purchased is two thousand tons. Such 
manurings ought certainly to produce good harvesta. 
Roots and potatoes, especially, give remarkable results. 
In some parts, two crops of potatoes are obtained in the 
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year ; upon others, Swedish tumips give forty tons per 
acre. Tlie manure employed costs 5s. to 6s. per ton. 

The plan adopted for bringing the moss-land into cvd- 
tivation is worth describing. First of ail, deep trenches 
are eut at a distance of thirty feet apart, in which the 
tiles are placed ; after that, végétation on the surface is 
bumt, and the ground broken up by several cross-plough- 
ings. When the whole is well pulverised, mari is carried 
by means of a movable railway, and spread over the 
land at the rate of 100 to 150 tons per acre. During this 
opération, it frequently happens that the ground is so soft 
that it is necessary to put planks under the feet of both 
men and horses, to pre vent their sinking. The land then re- 
ceives a manuring of nightsoil and cinders, and is planted 
with potatoes ; after this crop, which is usually a good 
one, the Norfolk rotation foUows. The whole — draining, 
marling, making roads, and building farm-office&— costs 
£10 to £12 per acre. In this way many thousands of 
acres hâve been reclaimed, and among them a portion of 
Chat Moss, between Liverpool and Manchester. 

In the south of Lancashire the average wage is 13s. 
per week. This is the highest which has hitherto come 
under our notice. The practice generally, in regard to 
leases, is to give seven years ; but to wealthy and clever 
farmers, landlords now oflFer longer periods. 

North of Lancashire are the five counties next to 
Scotland — ^York, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland. The most southem and least moun- 
tainous of the five is York, the largest county in England, 
and much exceeding in size any of the others, containing 
as it does 3,800,000 acres. It has been divided into three 
parts, called Eidings, each of which is still larger than an 
ordinary county : strictly speaking, the city of York 
forms a distinct district in the middle of the other three. 
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The West Riding is the appendant to Lancashire, and, 
like the latter, one of the greatest manufacturing dis- 
tricts in the world. It contains the great and well-known 
manufacturing towns of Leeds and Sheffîeld, the one 
as famous for its wooUens, and the other for its hard- 
ware, as the towns of Lancashire are for their cottons. 
Near thèse immense marts of British manufactures, with 
the less important, though not less busy, towns which 
surroxmd them, agriculture must necessarily flourish. 
Rents are as high as in Lancashire, and wages even 
higher, the latter reaching 2s. 6d. per working day. The 
land is nearly ail in grass ; and, like ail districts where the 
population is great, dairy farming and the fattening of 
cattle are the chief occupations. Many farms are below 
twenty acres, and thèse, for the most part, are cultivated 
by the joumeyinen weavers, who thus add the produce of 
their farm to that of their loom. Among the most pro- 
ductive crops, Italian rye-grass has lately been conspi- 
cuous. Mr Caird makes out that forty tons of green 
fodder per acre — worth, at présent priées, £48 — may, 
with good management, be obtained from this rye-grass. 

The East Riding is quite diflFerent from the West — 
without manufactures, no large towns, no small farms, 
and no superabundant population ; nowhere perhaps is 
property less divided. Affcer crossing the Humber, the 
quiet of an exclusively agricultural country succeeds to 
the bustle of a manufacturing one. Thèse contrasts are 
fréquent in England. The wolds of the Eaât Riding 
are a continuation of those of Lincoln. Large farming 
there reigns suprême, and has been the means of in- 
creasing the production three-fold within the last fifty 
years. 

The mountainous région begins again in the North 
Riding. It contains some fertile valleys, but the whole is 
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a vast table*land (plateau) of not less than 400,000 acres, 
which rises 1000 to 1500 feet above the level of the sea ; 
thèse are called the Yorkshire Moors. Human ingenuity 
has discovered a way of tuming them to good account. 
Both hill and valley are almost entirely in pasture ; and 
the stock reared upon them, horses, oxen, and sheep, 
are aU held in great repute. The best English carriage- 
horses are bred in theNorthKiding; they belong originaUy 
to the valley of Cleveland, but the breed now extends be- 
yond its native valley. The sheep of the Yorkshire 
mountains are a distinct race, improved affcer Bakewell's 
principle, and thèse supply the principal markets of 
the north. As to cattle, the North Riding nowadays 
fîimishes the largest quantity of the short-homed breed. 
This breed took its rise on the southem bank of the 
Tees, which river divides Yorkshire from the county of 
Durham ; but since the death of the brothers CoUins it 
has crossed to the northem side, where the finest spéci- 
mens are now to be found. There are at most some half- 
dozen breeders, who to a certain extent hâve a monopoly, 
and who spare neither pains nor expense to keep up and 
improve the stock : it is not uncommon to see their bulls 
fetching £200 to £400 ; and they let them out for the 
season at corresponding priées. 

The county of Durham is only half the size of 
the North Eiding. Its population, however, is nearly 
double ; this is as much as to say that it is not exclu- 
sively agricultural. Its principal wealth consists in coal 
mines, the inexhaustible produce of which is exported from 
Newcastle and the neighbouring ports. The two largest 
proprietors in the county are Lords Durham and London- 
derry, who, during the last thirty years, hâve made enor- 
mous sums by their coaL One may judge of the capital 
required for the working of thèse mines by a single îact : 
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Lord Londonderry has constructed, at his own expense, 
a harbour for the export of his coal, and also a railway to 
transport it tliither, costing together between £300,000 
and £400,000. As yet, agriculture has only followed the 
movement at a distance. Clay-lands, with their usuel 
difficulties, predominate, and upon them the old triennial 
course is still followed. The average extent of the farms 
is sixty acres, and the farmers, generally speaking com- 
mon labourers who do everything for themselves, are not 
rich enough to lay out much upon the land. 

Ât the time of the low priées, thèse small farmers, 
however economical and laborious, were not able to live. 
A révolution became necessary there also ; and it has 
begun. Fortunately, property was not so much divided 
Bs fEurming, and most of the proprietors hâve been able, 
in default of their tenants, to make advances to the 
land. Lords Londonderry and Durham, and the Duke 
of Cleveland, in a measure rival each other in generosîty. 
A large portion of the profits realised from coal is ex- 
pended upon allkinds of improvements. Tile-drains 
are being laid down in every direction, farm-offices con- 
structed, and laxge quantiti^ of fertiLrs and manures 
are imported, so that in a few years the face of the 
country will be quite altered. But the whole of it does 
not need remodelling ; for upon some parts — ^the light 
soils, for instance, under the Norfolk rotation, and the 
rich grass-lands — ^farming is already in a prospérons con- 
dition. We must not forget that the breed of short- 
homed cattle came out of one of the Durham valleys. 

The small coimty of Westmoreland is, as its name in- 
dicates, the land qf the west moorSy and the most moun- 
tainous, the most uncultivated, and thinly peopled part 
of England. The population is only one to nine acres. 
Agriculture flourishes in the valleys, especially in those 
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of Eden in the north, and Kendal in the south ; other- 
wise, it is the Switzerland of England, the land of lakes 
80 celebrated by the poets. From Manchester and Liver- 
pool a raiiway runs to the banks of Windermere, the first 
in order, as well as the largest and most beautiful, of ail 
the lakes. Emerffinff from the noise and smoke of the 
n^u&cu,ring dSs, «ne finds him^. a, if by magie, 
in a smiling solitude, where ail is peaceful, fresh, and 
pure; limpid waters, bracing nir, and verdant soil, are 
exchanged for muddy water, murky atmosphère, and a 
soil black with swamps and collieries. A steamer carries 
you up the long and narrow lake, which winds like a 
river through channing scenery. Windermere is only 
ten miles long by one broad. At its further end pas- 
sengers land at Ambleside, where excellent coaches are 
waiting to convey them through passes, and along the 
banks of other lakes, to Keswick. 

In the south-east of Cumberland rise the highest peaks 
of England proper, Scafell, Helvellyn, and Skiddaw, which 
are the highest in the island, with the exception of the 
Caemarvonshire and Scotch mountains. The lakes which 
lie at the base of thèse masses of rock are a continuation 
of those of Westmoreland. At one time a population 
of small proprietors, called StcUesmeriy dwelt on the bor- 
ders of thèse lakes. Each family possessed fifty to one 
himdred acres, which they had continued to cultivate 
for many générations. It is supposed that this class 
of people owed their origin to the necessity of defence 
against the invasions of Scottish marauders. This district 
being close upon the borders of Scotland, and much ex- 
posed to the incursions of marauders, it is said that the 
feudal lords made over portions of land to certain indi- 
viduals, upon condition of personal service, as in the case 
of the Highland clans. Whether this supposition be true 
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or not, it is certain that the Statesmen existed in con- 
sidérable numbers at the beginning of the présent century. 
Their mode of life is pleasingly described in the poetry 
of Wordsworth, who lived much at the lakes. 

One could wish that the portrait he drew were still 
true, but unfortunately it is not. The Statesmen rapidly 
disappeared before the large proprietary ; hère and there 
may still be seen their old cottages, but they are now 
tenanted by farmers : on the very spot where a family of 
thèse lairds — as they were also called — found it impos- 
sible to live, with no rent to pay, a rent-paying farmer 
now makes a livelihood. Debts, from one cause or another, 
had accumulated upon thèse small properties, which at 
last absorbed aU the retum. The prédilection of the 
Statesmen familles for their old usages, the absence of 
ready capital, and want of skill, rendered the land less 
productive in their hands than in the hands of farmers 
with a little money and more ability. Nothing can stop 
a decay of this kind. 

In the low grounds of Cumberland coal-pits again 
make their appearance, the produce of which is exported 
from the ports on the coast. This trade gives employ- 
ment to a numerous population, whose requirements as 
usual exercise an influence upon agriculture. What- 
ever progress the art of farming has made during the last 
half-century, it has never been able to keep pace with the 
local consumption ; the conséquence is, that the populous 
towns are obliged to import a part of their supplies. Thus 
the farmers in the neighbourhood hâve an unlimited 
market before them, and a certainty of profit to stimulate 
their énergies. The breed of short-homed cattle begins to 
spread among them, and their sheep are almost ail either 
Cheviots or black-faced ; latterly, however, they hâve 
preferred a cross between the Cheviot and Leicester. 
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Nethierby, a large property belonging to Sir James 
Graham, occupies the north-west extremity of the county, 
bordering upon Scotland, at the further end of the 
Solway Firth. Its extent is thirty thousand acres in a 
ring fence, and it merits the character of being one of the 
best managed properties in the kingdom. Sir James is 
one of the leading men in the House of Gommons, and, as 
a statesman, seems to be the best qualified to succeed Sir 
Bobert Peel : he exhibits, too, great ability in the manage- 
ment of his own affairs, and is a first-rate agricnlturist. 
The starting-point of his improvements was, to get rid of 
the small farms, and to lay ont the land in large holdings. 
In 1820, the property contained three hundred and forty 
farms, averaging ninety acres each; now there are only 
sixty-five. This réduction in the number of farmers admit- 
ted of a sélection of the best — such as, from their capital, 
skill, and energy, oflfered the best secnrity ; and on entry , 
Sir James oflfered them fourteen years' leases in place of 
seven. The cnrtailment of the number of farms rendered 
a large number of buildings useless, which were conse- 
quently cleared away ; and where the subdivision of fields 
was too great, hedges were removed. By thèse means 
rents were advanced as high as 30s. per acre for the best 
lands, the average of the whole being 22s., although the 
land generaUy is wet. Sir James is a great Free-trader ; 
he felt bound to prove that, upon well-conducted proper- 
ties, low priées should not necessarily bring about a ré- 
duction of rents. He made no réduction on his leases, 
but extended the draining considerably at his own ex- 
pense, upon the usual condition of the tenant paying five 
per cent upon the outlay. 

The farther we go west and north, the more necessary 
and efficacious does draining become. Nowhere in Eng- 
land is the benefit more observable than on the lowlands 
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of CnmberlancL This is attributable to two causes — ^the 
clayey nature of the soil and subsoil, and the great abun- 
dance of rain. In London, the amount of rain which falls 
during the year is twenty inches ; in Lancashire, forty ; 
upon the coast of Cumberland, forty seven ; and as much 
as one hundred and sixty in the high valleys of the lake 
district* To carry off ail this moisture, a larger drainage 
is necessary than in the rest of the island. At first the 
drains were made about two feet in depth, and about 
twenty yards apart, but the results were not satisfactory. 
Now they are four or five feet in depth, and six to ten 
yards apart, and care is taken to use only tiles of one and 
a half inch interior diameter, while one inch suffices else- 
where. By this means only hâve they succeeded in sufiBl- 
ciently draining the land. At présent there are thirty 
tileworks in this part of the country. 

AU north of the Humber was once caUed Northumber- 
land, but the name now applies only to the most northem 
county of England. Northumberland is situated on the 
eastem side of the range of the British Apennines, Cum- 
berland occupying the western side, and, like the latter, 
it is divided into two parts, namely, mountains on the 
west, and low ground on the east. The mountainous 
part is mostly stérile. The range of Cheviot hills which 

* The tropical amount of rain above mentioned, which it has recently been 
ascertained falls on the north-westem coast of England, is confined to an ex- 
tremely limited area — a few olevated spots in the mountain range, where arable 
culture is scarcely known ; and hence it can hâve litUe influence as affecting the 
général rule of drainage. The diameter of tiles, it may, however, bo remarked, 
falls of course to bo regulated as much by the length of dmin in a continuons line, as 
by the quantity of rain &lling within a given time ; and as on the east coast, where 
no doubt throughout the year a comparatively limited amount of rain falls, the 
quantity is often fully greater in a short spaoe than in districts of prévalent mois- 
ture, it is a mistake to suppose that tiles of a smaller diameter can be efllciently 
employed in districts showing a lower average of rain. In the exercise of a fidse 
economy, the tendency on both sides of the island is to make use of tiles of too 
limited a diameter. — J. D. 
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séparâtes England from Scotland has, nevertheless, pretty 
good pasture, and on thèse the race of sheep which bears 
their name takes îts rise. The beauty of the valleys in- 
tersecting thèse hiUs is much praised, especially that of 
the Tyne, which follows the Une of the old Pictish wall, 
and débouches at Newcastle. The land there is excellent, 
and lets at a high rent. 

The agriculture of the lowlands of Northumberland has 
a high réputation. In maldng an agricultural tour in Eng- 
land, everybody tells you to go northy visit Norihumber- 
landy and, if possible, go to Scotland. As far as regards 
Scotland, the advice is good, but not quite so in respect to 
Northumberland. This préférence is based to a certain 
extent upon a prédilection for the light soils, which lie 
between the mountains and the coast, and upon which 
the quinquennial course took its rise, known as the 
Northumberland rotation : it is simply a modification of 
the Norfolk — Ist, tumips ; 2d, wheat or barley ; 3d, 
clover ; 4tli, clover ; 5th, oats. It was there also that 
the sowing of turnips in drills was first introduced, now 
80 generally adopted by ail good farmers. But the clay- 
lands aU along the coast did not escape the crisis. 
Nevertheless, large property and large farming there pre- 
dominate. A considérable portion of the county belongs 
to the Duke of Northumberland, and other noblemen and 
wealthy gentlemen possess large esttttes there. The cele- 
brated Chillingham Park, belonging to Lord TankerviUe, 
is sufficiently extensive to admit of a particular kind of 
wild cattle being kept in it. The gênerai size of farms 
in the county is from two hundred and fifty to five 
himdred acres ; some are one thousand, and even twenty- 
five hundred. The farmers are reckoned wealthy, and 
some undertake several large farms at one time. 
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However rich thèse fanners were, they had not ail a 
capital sufficîent for the great extent of their farms ; and 
the fall in priées, bearing upon large quantities of pro- 
duce, proved disastrous for them. It is a remarkable 
fact, that this is the only quarter in England where rents 
hâve declined since 1815 : from about 158. per acre, to 
which they had attained by the end of the war, they fell 
to 138. before the crisis, and are lower since. The Duke 
of Northumberiand has latteriy reduced his rents ten per 
cent ; and another large proprietor, the Duke of Portland, 
has donc more, his réductions amounting, it is said, to 
twenty-five per cent. At the same time, thèse powerfiil 
landlords carry on, at their own expense, extensive works 
of draining, &c., upon the usuaJ tenus of five per cent. 
By means of thèse improvements, and supposing a 
réduction to be made in the over-sized farms, as in Wilt- 
shire, the balance will finally be adjusted.* 

* The above sketch of the somewhat anomalotia position of the county of Nor- 
thumberiand is no doubt justified by £acts ; but to account in some measure for 
this, it may be neceslary to explain, that the nature of the soil is very Tarions, 
and, after ail, it was to a very limited extent, until the System of thorough drain- 
age was introduced, that tumip husbandry could be successfully practised ; aud 
even with this advantage, a large portion of the county is ill adapted for the moet 
profitable occupation, being of that poor clay description which has been found 
loast able to contend with low pricea Upon the dry lands on the north-eastem 
border, where the farms are chiefly laige, no better System of husbandry is to be 
found, and rents haye been well supported.— J. D. 
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cient to separate them entirely from the Saxons, the wilcT 
character of their country bas helped to complète their 
isolation. Their ancient barbarism has stuck to them 
now for a long time ; and any efforts made by England 
to assimilate them hâve frequently, as in the case of the 
Irish, resulted in quite the contrary effect. 

Gavdkind was the primitive law of the countr}'' — that 
is, land was equally divided among ail the children ; 
and thus the land became covered with small and poor 
proprietors. About two centuries ago, the English Gov- 
ernment considered it an act of good policy to introduce 
the law of primogeniture, thereby artificially implanting 
large property. But such changes, when they are not 
free and natural, are always difficult to engraft ; the con- 
séquence has been that farming has been rather retarded 
than furthered by this prématuré reform. It proved a 
difficult matter to introduce the System of renting farms, 
owing to the absence of capital and skill. The ejected 
population fell into a condition of increased poverty ; bad 
feeling was engendered, and showed itself from time to 
time in violent outbreaks. On the appearance of Chart- 
ism, Wales became one of its strongholds ; and the riots 
of the peasantry in 1843, known under the singular name 
of Rehecca and lier daughters, show that the evil con- 
tinued very nearly up to our révolution. 

Men with blackened faces, under a leader disguised 
as a woman, called Eebecca, appeared suddenly at night 
in the most remote districts, buming tumpike gâtes, 
demolishing workhouses, and threatening proprietors and 
farmers in their houses. At other times the pretended 
woman-chief took the name of Miss Croniivell, ddest 
daughter of Rebecca, and under this formidable appella- 
tion, which recalled confused notions of old révolutions, 
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distînguished herself by exploits similar to those of her 
more notorious mother. England at first was amused by 
thèse hal£-frightful, half-ridiculous scènes, not nnlike the 
insurrection of the Demoiselies in our Pyrénées some 
twenty years ago. However, the terror among those who 
had anything to lose became so great and so gênerai that 
it was found necessary to send in troops, and appoint a 
commission of inqniry. By degrees order was restored, 
partly by voluntary submission, and partly by force. 
But the inquiry revealed distressing facts, which showed 
real suffering among the agricultural population. 

" Do you wish to know who Rebecca is ?" the Welsh 
peasants would reply, when interrogat^d respecting their 
chief, — " Rebecca is misery." And in fact Rebecca with 
them was only the symbolic expression of their grievances 
under English rule. Invariably their answers exhibited 
a vague expression of oppressed nationality. Sometimes 
it was the Anglican Church, whose tithes crushed them ; 
sometimes their oppressor was the English proprietor, or 
the English steward, whom they looked upon as strangers 
living at their expehse. We recognise in thèse complaints 
the feeble écho of those vented more loudly by their Irish 
brethren. It had been better had their national customs 
been respected, leaving them in possession of their small 
properties, as has been done elsewhere, and to hâve re- 
nounced the idea of introducing among them the English 
System. 

Fortunately, increased activity at the mines and quar- 
ries at last mitigated thèse sufferings, by aflFording occu- 
pation for the superabundant supply of hands. Wales 
alone now supplies about one-third of ail the iron pro- 
duced in Great Britain, and iron is but a part of its im- 
mense minerai production. Improved means of commua 
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nication, and among thèse two lailioads, hâve at last 
penetrated this maas of mountams, and opened np chan- 
nels for importation and export. Agriculture, as a tiade, 
has become practicable ; and wages, which had fiedlen to 
the level of Ireland, hâve risen. No doubt, something 
more remains to be done, for the remoter districts stiLl 
conceal much distress ; but assimilation of habits and 
ideas is being rapidlj accomplished. The Druidical 
island of Anglesea^ the last refuge of the Celtic reUgion 
and nationality, is now joined to the mainland by two 
bridges, one of which, the celebrated tubular bridge, a 
marvel of modem art, forms part of the railroad between 
London and Dublin. Throughout the country there are 
visible indications of a healthy révolution. Everything 
is improving, even to the coarsest and wildest races of 
animais. Those half-wUd sheep, with hairy wool and 
straight homs, a kind of animal between the sheep and 
chamois, giving at most 20 Ib. or 25 Ib. of mutton, 
are gradually increasing in welght, and losing their 
coarseness, either through crossing with the Scotch 
breeds, or by simply improving their food ; and with 
the cattle and horses it is the same — they gain in 
height and breadth without losing their hardiness. One 
step more remains to be taken : most of the mountain 
pastures are still used as commons — ^that is to say, they are 
entirely neglected. When this ceases to be the case, the 
problem for Wales will be solved. 

As compared to England, Wales is a mixture of Scot- 
land and Ireland. For a long time it leaned to the 
worse, or Irish side ; but now it decidedly inclines to the 
good, bearing more resemblance to Scotland. 

Our peninsula of Brittany, which is the counterpart 
of Wales, has fewer mountain s. It contains, besides, im- 
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portant harbours, as Brest and Lorient, Nantes and St 
Malo, which hâve hitherto been wanting to Wales ; * its 
population is proportionately twice as numerous, and its 
agricultural development greater, at least as regards 
three-fourths of the country. In this respect, then, the 
comparison is in our favour, the cause being found in 
the différence of ruggedness between the two soils. Brit- 
tany owes also part of this superiority to a crop which 
I am astonished not to see more prévalent in England— ^ 
that of buckwheat. Thèse five departments alone pro- 
duce about a million and a-half quarters of this grain, 
as well as an equal quantity of wheat, and it is much 
used there for human consumption. This is the case 
also in many parts of Europe, especially in HoUand. 

Although it is said, and perhaps with reason, that 
buckwheat^ when made the chief article of alimentation, 
has a bad effect upon the brain, it is a valuable addi- 
tional resource both for men and cattle ; and it is one of 
those crops which succeed best upon granitic and light 
and poor soils, provided the summers be wet, and the 
autumns without frost. Everything indicates that thç 
soil and climate of a great part of England and Wales 
should be very favourable to this plant ; it is, never- 
theless, scarcely ever cultivated, except for pheasants^ 
which are very fond of it, and sometimes as a manuring 
crop to be ploughed into the land, for it is one of the 
best green manures known. Several English agricultural 
authorities hâve recommended its more extensive use — 
among others, Rham, in his excellent Farm Dictionary 
— but with little effect hitherto. We shall some day 
hear of its brilliant success from the other side of the 

* Milford Hayen, which is likely to be an important harbour, is only b^gin- 
ning to be resorted to. 
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Channel, when some enterpiising and clever practîcal 
man there takes tlie matter up to try the experiment on 
a large scale. 

We sliall then leam — ^what is already known in some 
of our provinces, such as Brittany and part of Nor- 
mandy, but scarcely out of thèse — ail the advantages of 
this crop, which occupies the land only during three 
months of the year, and which consequently figures in 
the first rank among catck crops, which accommodâtes 
itself to ail soils, requires little manure, has scarcely any 
exhausting effect upon the land, keeps the ground per- 
fectly clean by the rapidity of its growth, and which, 
notwithstanding, yields on an average fifty-fold, and 
may easily be raised to double that quantity. Maize 
itself, although much more exhausting, does not give 
more. Chemical analysis shows that the flour of buck- 
wheat is at least as nourishing as that of wheat, taking 
weight for weight; and we hâve processes of grinding 
now which remove its roughness. 

Among domestic animais, the goat is one which, 
though little in favour owing to its capricious and de- 
structive instincts, merits a better appréciation on 
account of its fecundity, and one which appears to be 
perfectly adapted for such districts as Wales. The last 
statistics show that the number of goats is rapidly in- 
creasing in Ireland, at which I am not surprised, Be- 
sides throwing usually two kids, while the sheep pro- 
duces (in gênerai) only one, and being of a more hardy 
constitution and less subject to disease, the goat, when 
well fed, gives an abundance of extremely rich milk, 
which may be made into excellent cheese. In France, 
where ail agriculturaJ industries are known, although 
often too very imperfectly practised, whole districts owe 
their prosperity chiefly to the goat. Such is the Mount 
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d'Or, near Lyons, where a goat yields as much as a cow 
elsewhere. As population increases, I hâve no doubt 
the goat will be more appreciated ; only we must leam 
to treat it properly, and reclaim it from tliat half-wild 
state which rendered it dearer to the shepherds of Theo- 
critus and Virgil than to agriculturists and eultivators. 
Ail the giffcs of Providence are good when kept in their 
places, and treated with skill. The goat's place is on 
the barren mountains, where shrubby plants can be 
cultivated for its food, unless, as at the Mount d'Or, it 
is subjected to the strictest stabulation. 

Civilisation tends to equalise in value soils the most 
unequal in appearance. The worst may produce a great 
deal, provided that only is required of them which they 
are capable of producing. The constant aim of eultiva- 
tors being to produce cereals, it is often the case that 
lands yield no income, because the expense of raising 
such crops upon them costs more than the produce is 
worth. But cereals are not everything. With the vine 
in France we obtain, upon soils unsuitable for corn, 
results equal, or even superior, to those from lands the 
most favourable to wheat. In other places the résinons 
pine gives marveUous results from the driest sands ; rice 
tums the marshes to account, &c. The skill of the agri- 
culturist lies in discovering what is best suited to the 
différent soils. Virgil long ago wrote in his GeœyicSy — 

" Nec vero terne ferre omnes omnia possunt" 

The smaU islands belonging to England partake of the 
gênerai prosperity of the mainland. A good report is 
given of the state of agriculture in the Isle of Man, 
lying midway in St George's Channel between England 
and Ireland, and which was once a separate kingdom. 
Although very mountainous, the population numbers 
fifty thousand, upon an area of one hundred and fifty 
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or war; their part is more humble. Industrious and 
peacefiil hives, they show what unfettered labour at 
length produces. 

Mr William Thornton, in his Plea for Peasant Pro- 
prietors, lays great stress, and justly so, upon this agri- 
cultural and social condition ; and Mr Mill, in his Prin- 
ciples of Political Economyy agrées with Mr Thomton. 
A school has lately started up in England as advocates 
for small property and small farming. I rejoice to see 
such ideas spreading in the country of Arthur Young. 
Provided the reaction is not carried too far — and for 
this the English may be trusted — it is sure to produce 
good eflFects. Even in Jersey, if the agricultural popula- 
tion is numerous, the non-agricultural portion is numer- 
ous also. 

Although the soil of Jersey is granitic and poor, the 
aspect of the island is delightful ; it may be called a 
forest of fruit trees, with meadows and small cultivated 
fields interspersed, filled with charming habitations, 
decked with Virgin vines, and shady walks winding 
under the trees. David Low observes that the subdivi- 
sion of the land, which might seem likely to become infi- 
nité in the course of a certain number of générations 
in so small and populous an island, is limited by arrange- 
ment among the famUies, so that a stop is put to it when 
it becomes inconvénient. This example ought to give 
new confidence to those who are afiraid of seeing the soil 
of France fnttered into dust. 
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CHAPTER XX, 



SCOTLAND. 



ScOTLAND exhibits one of the most striking examples of 
the power of man over nature. I know of only one 
country which can be compared with it in this respect, and 
that is Holland. Switzerland even does not présent such 
great obstacles to liuman industry ; but wliat adds still 
more to this marvellous rise of prosperity upon so 
ungrateful a soil is, that it is ail récent. The anté- 
cédents of Scotland are différent from those of Eng- 
land. Only a century ago it was one of the poorest and 
most barbarous countries in Europe ; but now, although 
the last remains of its ancient poverty hâve not quite 
disappeared, it may be said that, upon the whole, there 
is not a better regulated country under the sun. 

The total production during the last hundred years 
has increased tenfold. Agricultural products alone hâve 
increased in an enormous ratio. In place of the periodical 
scarcities which formerly devastated the country, and 
one especially, which lasted from 1693 to 1700, leaving 
an indelible impression, alimentary commodities are now 
produced there in such abundance as to admit of a very 
large export. Scotch agriculture is at this day supe- 
rior even to English, in some districts at least. It is 
to the model farms of Scotland people send their sons 
to be taught farming. The best books upon farming 
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which have appeared of late years, hâve been published 
in Scotland ; and when an English proprietor requires a 
good bailiff, he generally sends to Scotland for one. 

Scotland and its adjacent islands contain a total of 
nineteen millions of acres, or 7,600,000 hectares, nearly 
three-fourths of which are absolutely unfit for cultiva- 
tion ; this latter portion is mostly to be found in the High- 
lands and Islands of the north, — as the Hébrides and 
Shetlands. The two and a half million hectares of arable 
land may be divided as foUows : — 

\ 

Meadows and artificial pasture, 



Oats, 

Barley, . 
Wheat, . 
Tumipe, . 
Clover, . 
PotatoeB, 
FallowB, . 
Other crops, 



1,000,000 
600,000 
200,000 
100,000 
200,000 
200,000 
100,000 
100,000 
60,000 



2,600,000» 

The great country for oats is the Highlands, which 
grow scarcely any other grain. In the Lowlands, the 
four-year course is that now generally foUowed. The 
average gross production of each crop being about the 
same per acre as in England, the total vegetable produc- 
tion destined for human food, including oats, which 
forms, in fact, the chief food of the country, may be esti- 
mated at £8,000,000 sterling, and the animal produc- 
tion at about one-third more, which makes the whole 
production £20,000,000. This, for a population of 
2,600,000, gives an average of £8 each, as in England, 
while it is only £5, 1 Os. in France ; and there is less 

* The remark which we made as to the difitribution of the aoil of England 
holds alao hère. No data exist from which any précise information can be 
hasarded on the subject ; but this oncertainty, we have no doubt, will be sati»- 
fkctorily aet at rest by the retums to be completed in the présent year. — J. D. 
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reason for the réduction of twenty per cent hère, Scotch 
and French priées being more on a par. 

How cornes it that Scotland bas so rapidly attained 
this high production, in spite of the natural infertility of 
her soil and climate 1 

Property in Scotland is not so much divided as it is 
in England, and entails are stricter and more common. 
The number of proprietors is estimated at 7800, which 
would give 2500 acres as the average size of properties ; 
but this high average is owing to the extensive High- 
land estâtes, some of which are of 200,000, 400,000, and 
even 700,000 acres. In the Lowlands there is a much 
greater subdivision, where the average falls to 500 acres. 
By far the most extensive proprietor in the Lowlands is 
the Duke of Buccleuch, whose Palace of Dalkeith is 
situated in one of the finest farming countries. The 
other great Scotch noblemen, the Dukes of Sutherland, 
Atholl, and Argyll, the Marquess of Breadalbane, &c., bave 
the greater part of their estâtes in the Highlands. De- 
ducting thèse large rentals, we find that three-fourths of 
the Scotch proprietors bave an average income of £400 
to £500 per annum. Two-thirds of the land, producing 
about one-third of the whole rental, is in the hands of 
large proprietors, and about one-third, giving the remain- 
ing%wo.thirds of income, belongsTthe other categoiy. 
Small property, although not quite unknown, prevails 
less in Scotland than anywhere else ; less even than in 
England. Upon the whole, Scotland présents a favour- 
able spécimen of large property. 

With farming it is rather diflFerent. The number of 
farms is reckoned at about fifty-five thousand, with an 
average rent of £90. This, it will be observed, is the 
small, or at least the middling-sized farming, rather than 
the. large. The average of farms in England is just 
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double — ^tliat is to say, £180 of rent. In the Highlands 
there are farms of many thousand acres each ; but we 
find a number in the- Lowlands of not more tlian fifty ; 
and thousands of acres in the north offcen yield less to 
the proprietor or tenant than fifty situated in the fertile 
country around Edinburgh and Perth. 

The usual practice of tenure in Scotland is much supe- 
rior to that which exists in England. Leases, in place 
of being annual, are mostly for nineteen years. This 
material diflFerence proceeds from varions causes. In 
the first place, the Scotch proprietors attach less im- 
portance than the English to the power of influencing 
the votes of their tenants, there being less of party spirit 
and politics among them. Then, again, the rise of agri- 
culture in Scotland being of more récent date, the old 
practice of tenancy at vriU has not had time to establish 
itself, while the préférable use of long leases has been 
prévalent from the first. We hâve already observed that 
annual leases hâve not interfered much with England's 
agricultural prosperity ; but had the other System been 
introduced, it is probable that progress there would hâve 
been stiU greater than it is : this, at least, is what we 
may infer, judging from what has ensued in Scotland, 
where, upon long leases, notwithstanding their poverty 
and ignorance at starting, a few years hâve produced a 
class of farmers equal, if not superior. to those who hâve 
been farming for centuries in England. 

The Scotch farmers, who, generally speaking, were not 
very well oflF a hundred years ago, are stiU a little inferior 
to the English in point of capit^. While the working 
capital in England is £5 to £6 per acre, it is only £3 to 
£5 in the Lowlands, and 6s. to 10s. in the Highlands. 
The Scotch, however, make up for the difierence by their 
greater economy, and by a greater amount of personal 
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labour. The farmers for tlie most part work themselves ; 
their capital likewise is rapidly increasing. Besides that 
saving propensity which is one of their characteristics, 
they hâve proportionately a larger share in the distribu- 
tion of the produce. The profit, which in England does 
not exceed half the amount of the rent, in Scotland 
reaches commonly two-thirds, and sometimes equals the 
rent itself.^ This is peculiar to Scotland, and forms one 
of the most striking features in its rural economy. This 
proportion, so favourable to the progress of farming, may 
be attributed to the System of long leases, which pre- 
vents the proprietor coming in so often to participate in 
the benefit arising from improvements as under annual 
leases. It is but justice, also, to ascribe it to a spirit of 
modération and good sensé on the part of the Scotch pro- 
prietors, who, having less need for show and expense than 
the English proprietors, can affbrd to be less exacting in 
their rents. After ail, and this they fortunately under- 
stand, it is only laying by for the future ; for with the 
farmer's prosperity the richness of the land is increased. 

The superiority of the Scotch System is apparent in 
other things. Thus, in England and Ireland the law 
considers a lease personal property, and consequently 
divisible equally among the children of the tenant when 
he dies. But in Scotland it is looked upon as real 
property, and as such passes intact to the heir-at-law. 
Diskstrous conséquence hâve resulted from the former 

* Though the average capital employed in tho cultivation of land in Scotland, 
from the larger proportion of inferior soil, cannot fail to be under that ^f Eng- 
land, we believe it will be found that, upon farms of a similar description, the 
amount cxpcndcd by the Scotch occupier is fuUy equal to the English. Our 
expérience has mther taught us that rents, in the propcrly iniral and best agri- 
cultural districts of England, are under those of Scotland gencrally. M. La- 
vergno sccms aftcrwards to admit this to some extent Wo are not aware that 
farming in more profitable in Scotland ; and if the Scotch famier makes moro 
money than his noighbour of England, it is because he spends less. 

T 
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System in Ireland, whicli, though not the entire cause of 
agrarian outrages in that country, bas no doubt been one 
of their JÈiiitfîil sources. The law of Scotland lias not 
had exactly large farming for its effect, that being rather 
the exception there than the rule; but it has in some 
measure put a stop to too great a division, and encou- 
raged a spirit of industry. The younger sons of a farmer, 
knowing that they hâve no title to share in their father's 
lease, seek a livelihood in other ways, while the oldest 
prépares himself at an early period for the héritage which 
awaits him. This is a new and successfcd application of 
the right of primogeniture in matters relating to the soil, 
and it is favourable to that natural movement which, in 
a Society in a state of progress. diverts the surplus popu- 
lation from rural occupations into other channels. With- 
out this law the tendency to division might hâve been 
dangerous to Scotland ; but there is less risk of this in 
England, where manners and conventions incline rather 
in the opposite direction. 

In most of the Scotch leases, especially on grain farms, 
the rent is not a fixed money-rate, payable under any 
circumstances, but variable, wholly or in part, according 
to the current value of grain ; that is to say, it is repre- 
sented by a payment in kind, converted at the market 
price, with a maximum and mînÎTmmn limitation for 
periods of scarcity or abundance. In this way the 
farmer is protected against sudden fluctuations in the 
value of his commodities, as well as in that of money. 
This clause has been widely adopted in England since the 
cnsis, and is considered to be an improvement on the 
principle of a fixed rent. 

Finally, ail gratuities or grassums are donc away with, 
as well as aU extra expenses on entry, and indemnity to 
the outgoing tenant, called in England tenaTit right, of 
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which I shall speak more particularly when I corne to 
Ireland. Suffice it to say hère, that in Scotland opinion is 
unanimous in respect to avoiding ail unnecessary charges 
upon the incoming tenant, so that his capital may be as 
Httle diminished as possible. The usual term for renew- 
ing leases is Whitsunday, as being the most favourable 
period to prépare for the crops of a new course.* 

The theory of leases has nowhere received greater at- 
tention than in Scotland, where it may be said that the 
System has reached perfection. They hâve been able to 
dispense ^vith this minuteness in England, for time and the 
gênerai wealth of the country rendered it imnecessary. 
But in Scotland, where they had no time to lose, and 
where they had to begin on small means, it was necessary 
to consider beforehand what were the best conditions for 
developing production. Everything is directed towards 
one end, namely, the formation of farming capital. Scot- 
land, and not England, is the quarter to which we must 
go for models when introducing the lease System into a 
country where it does not already exist, and where the 
object is to couvert poor and ignorant cultivators, 
métayerSy and farm-servants, into intelligent and well- 
to-do farmers. Unfortimately, the Scotch System will 
not please everybody, for it involves many sacrifices on 
the part of the proprietors — ^lengthening of leases, mode- 
rating of rents, payment in kind ; but it is almost 
necessary to put the farmer who has no means of his 
own in a position to make something ; and expérience 
has proved that such concessions were exceedingly wise. 
Bents are already, on an average, almost as high in the 
better parts of Scotland as in England ; in some parti- 
cular spots they are even higher ; and the interiors of the 

* The entry to tbe follow, or the portion intended for green crop, being gène- 
rally arranged to be given in the previous winter or early ipring. — J. D. 
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farm-houses, whicli were at one time so poor, présent a 
Btriking ^ppearance of comfort at the présent day. 

In addition to the excellent principle of leases, there ia 
another cause of progress which we do not find existing 
to the same extent in England, and that is the superior 
System of crédit which prevails in Scotland. 

The English hâve for a long period extensively availed 
themselves of crédits, and one of the chief éléments of 
their power has been the old-established practice of 
banking ; but this very antiquity is the reason why the 
organisation of thèse banks is imperfect in many respects ; 
though the abundance of capital supplies to a certain 
extent that wherein they are déficient. There is besides 
in England a spirit of spéculation and extravagance, which 
might make it dangerous to give a greater extension to an 
instrument so powerful for evil as well as for good. In 
Scotland, on the other hand, the character of the people 
is so cool, calculating, and correct, that the widest System 
of crédit has not only been unattended with any disad- 
vantages, but productive of the most magnificent results. 
Adam Smith was a Scotchman, and we find ail his coun- 
trymen more or less endowed with the sagacious and 
decided character which belonged to that great man. 
There is no country where the true value of money is 
better understood than in Scotland. Banks were already 
in existence in Adam Smith's time, and he has given a 
careful account of their working. It is with référence to 
them that he wrote the foUowing often-quoted passage : 
" The gold and silver which circulâtes in a country may 
be compared to a highway which, although instrumental 
for the conveyance of corn and hay to market, yet does 
not itself produce a single grain of corn. The opérations 
of a well-conducted bank, hy opening up^ as it were^ a 
Toad in the aivy allows a country to turn its roads into 
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postures and com-fields, and thereby to increase the pro- 
duce of its territory/' 

The gênerai principle of tlie Scotch banks is as foUows : 
There are eighteen in ail, of which seven hâve capitals of 
not less than a million sterling, having their head-offices 
in the principal towns, and branches ail over the country. 
There is no district, however small or remote, that has not 
at least one branch ; and it is reckoned that there are 
four hundred of thèse spread over Scotland, which is 
equal to one for every six thousand of the population. 
If France had as many in proportion, she would hâve six 
thousand. Thèse banks ail issue notes, payable in specie 
at sight, which are received with such confidence that 
everybody prefers notes to coin, even for small payments. 
Money, properly speaking, has been almost entirely put 
out of circulation — so much so, that the metallic circula- 
tion of Scotland is supposed not to exceed £400,000 tô 
£500,000. Advanced asEngland is, it is not so far forward 
either in the number of its banks or the crédit they enjoy. 

Kuns on the banks, which frequently happen in England, 
and offcener in Ireland, are unknown in Scotland. In- 
dependently of habit and custom, which exert such a 
powerful influence over men, and which, when a sign or 
représentative is universally adopted in everyday business, 
naturally keeps up its value ; independently also of a 
certain composure in the national character, which does 
not admit of being easily alarmed, this marvellous state 
of security is based upon well-grounded principles ; for 
not only are ail the shareholders of a bank, by the law of 
England, responsible for ail the obligations of that bank 
to the whole extent of their fortune, but the issue of notes 
by each bank has been limited by law since 1845, as it 
was previously so in practice, to about one-third of its 
capital, unless a disposable amount of coin is kept in its 
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exchequer to represent any issue in excess ; and the banks 
being obliged to exchange eacli otlier's notes on présen- 
tation twice a-week, they exercise upon each other a 
control which renders ail excess of issue impossible. 

The crédit of the banks being thus established, they 
make the foUowing use of it^ and it is in this respect 
more especiaUy that they prove useful. They receive in 
deposit any sum above £10, and notwithstanding that 
thèse monies can be withdrawn at will, interest upon 
them is allowed at the rat6 of 2^ or 3 per cent. Conse- 
quently nobody keeps money by him ; every one has his 
account at the neighbouring bank, where he pays in or 
draws out according as he requires. It is incredible how 
greatly this custom encourages economy in ail classes of 
Society. Servants and labourers, as soon as they can 
scrape together £10, hâve their banking accounts like 
their masters. 

Thèse deposits do not lie idle, but are advanced by the 
banks, at from 4 to 5 per cent, to those who can fumish 
security. Independently too of the ordinary discount 
business, any one known as a clever, industrious, and re- 
spectable man, and who can oflFer two good sureties, may 
obtain a crédit according to the confidence he merits ; 
this is called a Cash account. Thèse open crédits do not 
amount, for the whole of Scotland, to any very large sum, 
being reckoned at four to six millions sterling. Those 
who hâve such accounts are always anxious to clear them 
off as soon as possible ; and their sureties also look to its 
being done, so that this class of debtors is constantly 
changing. But this floating sum of four to six millions, 
distributed over a community who commence wdth small 
capitals, has produced the happiest results upon the pro- 
gress of industry and agriculture ; and so judicious is the 
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sélection made by the banks of those to whom they grant 
such facilities, that bad debts are rarely made. 

This excellent machinery gives an incredible facility in 
the transacting of business ; sales and purchases of any 
importance being paid for by simple chèques, a small 
issue of notes suffices for the transaction of a large 
amount of business. Agriculture as well as manufac- 
tures is benefited by the System. It may be said that 
money is never wanting to a reasonable extent, even for 
agricultural adventure. It seems to be a point of honour 
not to take an undue advantage of the facilities given, 
and thus this gênerai crédit is maintained. Besides, ail 
know each other in thèse small towns, where every man 
has his banking account ; everybody is aware what his 
neighbour is about, and if a farmer borrows from his 
banker, the reason why he does so is known. Thèse 
banks occasionally lend money, but only for short 
periods, on mortgage, which is just the same as our re- 
demptive sale {vente à réméré). Loans on mortgage are 
less requisite for farming purposes in Scotland and Eng- 
land than in France, because farming in the two former 
countries is more generaUy distinct from property ; they 
exist, nevertheless, to some amoimt, owing to the ad- 
vances proprietors are often required to make for per- 
manent improvements ; and under that form, as well as 
in other ways, plenty of money is to be had on good 
tenus. Life assurance companies also lend on mortgage 
security within the United Kingdom. 

Means for propagating a knowledge of the best methods 
of cultivation are adopted in Scotland quite as much as 
in England. The Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, dating as far back as 1784, has the start by half 
a century of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
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It is composed of nearly tliree thousand members, who 
pay an annual subscription of 25s. each, or a life-payment 
may be made, varjdng from £8 to £12, according to cir- 
cumstances. The présent Président is tlie Duke of Rox- 
burghe ; the Dukes of Buccleuch, Sutherland, Hamilton, 
Montrose, &c., hâve successively filled that office. The 
Vice-Présidents are Lord Aberdeen, Lord Breadalbane, 
Lord Dalhousie, Lord Douglas, &c. A number of prizes, 
distributed into classes, are annually given by the Society, 
for the practice of agriculture and spécial crops, woods 
and plantations, improvement of waste lands, agricultu- 
ral machinery, aU kinds of live stock, dairy produce, and 
cottages and gardena. Thèse compétitions, which always 
'conclude with a dinner, where a small farmer may seat 
himself beside the greatest aristocrat, are at least as 
famous as those of its English rival. The Society has an 
agricultural muséum at Edinburgh, where may be seen 
models of ail the implements used in Europe, samples of 
aU kinds of cultivated grain, and reduced models of the 
animais which hâve obtained prizes since the beginning 
of the compétitions. Mr Peter Lawson, seedsman to the 
Society, has the finest establishment of the kind existing. 
The unique collection of seeds which he contributed to the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 was universally admired. 

Spécial newspapers, cheap pamphlets, local meetings, 
subscription lectures, diffiise, as in England, ail kinds of 
information on the subject of husbandry ; and as a testi- 
mony to the scientific interest attached to thèse studies, 
there has been for many years past a chair of agriculture 
in the justly-esteemed University of Edinburgh, which 
is at présent (1853) occupied .by the celebrated David 
Low. 

But ail thèse encouragements, however powerful, do 
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not sufficiently account for the rapid progress of Scotch 
agriculture ; they hâve been the means, but are not the 
first causes. The true causes are the same as those which 
exist in England, and if their effect has been more rapid, 
it is because they sprang up suddenly, and not by de- 
grées. I allude to industrial wealth and free institutions. 

If England's history as a manufacturing country is 
brilUant, what shall we say of Scotland ? We may judge 
by a single example. The counties of Lanark and 
Renfrew, where manufactures and commerce are'most 
active, hâve increased in population in the space of a 
hundred years from one hundred thousand to six him- 
dred thousand, and Glasgow alone from twenty thousand 
to four hundred thousand. Clydesdale, once deserted, 
now rivais Lancashire for its collieries, manufactories^ 
and immense shipping trade. In 1750 the germ even 
of this wealth did not exist; it was English capital, 
combined with the plodding and frugal genius of the 
Scotch people, which in so short a time made that im- 
productive district what it now is. Strong proof this of 
the advantages which may accrue to a non -manufac- 
turing country by being associated with one rich and 
already industrial. Scotland, as long as she remained 
separate from England, and dépendent on her own 
resources, only vegetated ; but as soon as the capital and 
expérience of her powerful neighbour broke in upon her, 
she took a start quite equal to England. 

This sudden growth of manufactures has been in- 
creased, as always happens, by a corresponding advance 
in agriculture. In proportion as commerce and manu- 
factures multiply men and augment wages, agriculture 
renews its eflforts to supply food for the constantly in- 
creasing mass of consumers ; and in a limited country 
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like the Lowlands, a population such as that of Glasgow 
and its dependencies causes the demand for agricultural 
produce to be felt over its whole extent. 

The Union besides was the great means of at once givîng 
value to Scotch agriculture, by opening up the immense 
market of England itself for her produce ; and even now, 
notwithstanding an increasing local consumption, there 
is a considérable export of Scotch agricultural commo- 
dities for the Ënglish markets.^ 

The pastures of Galloway and Forfarshire, and even 
the remote Highlands, send their thousands of young 
cattle to be fed and fattened on the grass-lands of the 
South. Even in the markets of London, where they are 
greatly appreciated for the quality of their beef, may be 
seen the shaggy Highland cattle, the black cattle of 
Angus, and the polled cattle of Galloway, ail distinctly 
recognisable in character. So with us, the red cattle 
of Auvergne, the white from Charolais, the brown from 
La Vendée, and the russet from Limousin, which are 
sent in droves to the abattoirs of Paris, are easily 
distinguished firom the speckled breeds of Normandy 
and Brittany. Scotland sends to England, besides, 
a large portion of her wheat, reserving scarcely more 
than the oats and barley. In this way, for the last 
hundred years she has been a seller to England to the 
value of tens of millions sterling, t 

But England's best gift to Scotland, as in that is included 
ail the rest, is her constitution and political character. 

Up to 1 750 Scotland was the stronghold of feudal 

* But perhaps tbe most valuable contribution which Scotland now makes to 
the Englibh stock markets is in the great quantity of fat cattle and sheep which 
ahe sends to England from her eastem counties—particularly from Aberdeen, 
East Lothion, Berwickshire, and Roxburgh — a great part of the former of which 
are imported lean to the latter districts from the South. — J. D. 

+ We fear this leads to an inforonco which would be far from correct. Un- 
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govemment ; and it was not until affcer the battle of 
Culloden that her eyes began to be opened. A higher 
sentiment rapidly succeeded, so that fifty years later no 
part of Great Britain was more attached to the Honse of 
Hanover, the personificatîon of modem liberty. The 
Scotch, so long faithful to their patriarchal traditions, 
now foimd themselves ail at once brought into contact 
with English customs and laws, so highly favourable to 
individual independence and order. From the first they 
went even greater lengths than England. It may be said 
that Scotland, in a political point of view, is an improved 
édition of England. 

In no part of Europe is the machinery of govemment 
more simple ; its parallel is perhaps to be found only in 
America. The System of central administration, so much 
vaunted, and which in France levies a contribution upon 
three-fourths for the benefit of the other fourth, and 
dénies ail personal or local interférence, is there quite 
unknown. The public fiinctionaries are few in number, 
and for the most part unsalaried. None of the abuses 
which custom has sanctioned in England hâve been set 
up there. The English Church establishment, which costs 
the rest of the United Kingdom eight millions sterling 
of tithes, does not extend to Scotland ; parish and county 
rates hâve been limited^to strict necessities ; the poor- 
rate, recently introduced, has not fallen very heavily ; 
in one word, direct taxation of ail kinds upon the soil 
scarcely exceeds 6d., while it amounts in England to 8s. 
per acre. Even the income-tax is not very rigorously 

doubtedly Scotland, in many seasons, exporte a considérable quantity of wheat to 
Euglaud, and, in a manufactured state chiefly, a lai^e quantity also of oate and 
barley ; but there is, at the same time, an interchange of wheat as well as barley 
to some amount in ordinary years ; and it is not thought, upon the whole, that 
Scotland geuerally grows more than is sufficient for ito own requiremento — if 
indeed even so much. — J. D. 
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coUected.* It jrields half a million sterling, which is only 
one-tenth of the amount contributed by England. 

That bénéficiai expenditure which taxation promotes 
else where is, nevertheless, not neglected ; but it is England 
which bears the heaviest charges, such as the cost of the 
army and the maintenance of military ways. In this 
respect Scotland is on a large scale what Jersey is on a 
small. Spared the expense of the national defence, 
which is the first care and heaviest charge of a nation, 
she is free to dévote ail her resources to the develop- 
ment of her prosperity. That spirit of order and eco- 
nomy which régulâtes individual affairs is carried into 
the public expenditure, and causes money to go much 
farther. What is not donc by means of taxation is 
accomplished, both more speedily and at a more mode- 
rate cost, by public spirit or private enterprise. Scot- 
land is the cradle of economical science, and there its 
lessons hâve found their best and most direct applica- 
tion. A Scotchman trusts to his own resources, or looks 
only to those whose interests are identical with his own ; 
he does not waste his time in agitation and fruitless 
proceedings ; having no faveurs to ask, he occupies 
himself wholly about his own affairs, and conducts them 
well, because nothing hinders or diverts his attention. 
There is an absence of ail those rivalries engendered 
by ambition ; in private life each lives as he likes with- 
out interfering with others, and, as often happens, when 
any one requires the assistance of aiiother, matters are 
easily arranged upon the principle of mutual interest. 

* This must be takcn as rather a partial account of tbo immunities of Scotland. 
In some récent discussions as to the amount of burdens affecting land, we bave 
■een those in the principal agricultural districts of Scotland variously stated at 
fh>m five and a half to tbirteen and a balf per cent on the rental ; thus fully 
équivalent on the average to the sum set down above as exigible from the soil in 
England. (Soo Pamphlet by Mr Aitchison of Aldcrston, Marcb 1854).— J. D. 
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In this small coiintry, of less than three millions of in- 
habitants, the connection of interests — ^that fondamental 
principle so indifferently comprehended elsewhere — is 
apparent and felt by ail. Scotland, in fact, is one family. 

Is it surprising that agriculture should hâve profited 
by such a concurrence of circimistances ? Its progress, 
especially from 1790 to 1815, was extraordinary ; that 
is to say, from the time when thèse combined causes 
began powerfully to operate. England showed herself 
capable, during that period, of taking off an almost inde- 
finite quantity of conmiodities ; corn and butcher-meat 
rose to enormous priées in the English markets, which, 
for H new coimtry like Scotland, could not fail to give 
an immense impetus to production. 

If it is true, according to Eicardo, that a small capital 
brought to bear upon a virgin soil produces more at first 
than a larger amoimt applied at a later period, this 
axiom was then most fully realised ; on certain lands the 
retum was tenfold in the short space of a few years. 
The gênerai comfort, too, was increased to such an ex- 
tent, that, according to a French traveller (Simond), 
who visited Edinburgh in 1810, houses in the Old Town 
were pointed out to him, inhabited by the working and 
lower classes, where persons of the highest rank had 
only lately resided. " A chair-porter," writes a corre- 
spondent of Sir John Sinclair, " has lately quitted Lord 
Drummore's house because it was no longer habitable ; 
the Marquess of Douglas's is occupied by a cartwright, 
and the Duke of Argyll's by a hosier at a rent of £12." 

When the fall in priées took place after the peace of 
1815, this progress began to abate ; it was not possible 
that it could go on at the same rate for any length of 
time, but it still continues to a certain extent. Railways 
hâve been productive of much greater eflFects in Scot- 
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land than in England, in this respect, that they bave 
produced a more intimate union between tbe two coun- 
tries. Tbe cbeapness of transport, tbe quickness of com- 
munication, and tbe doing away ^itb a necessity for 
agents for tbe sale of produce, bave ail contributed to 
keep up priées in opposition to otber lowering tenden- 
cies ; and on tbis accoimt tbe crisis of late years bas 
been mucb less felt in Scotland tban in England. But 
few complaints bave found tbeir way across tbe Tweed : 
bath p4ri».»rB and &na«= hâve put . good face on 
tbe matter, and, in fact, tbey bave suflfered but little. 
The great economy of tbe one, and tbe wise modération 
of lie other, conjoined with energy on the part of both, 
prepared tbe way for tbat wbicb was completed by tbe 
extension of markets. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



THE LOWLANDS. 



The observations I am about to make hâve référence 
more particularly to the Lowlands, which comprise about 
one-half of Scotland — the best half — yielding nine- 
tenths of the whole produce of the country. 

The most inferior part of this division of Scotland is 
that bordering on England, and which is more or less 
covered with the ramifications of the Northumberland 
hills. It consists of the three counties of Dumfries, 
Peebles, and Selkirk, and the mountainous part of Rox- 
burghshire, containing in ail about 1,200,000 acres.* 

Selkirk and Peeblesshire are quite Highland in their 
character, only a tenth part being capable of cultivation. 
This is the country so celebrated by Sir Walter Scott 
under the name of the Borders. The Tweed flo ws through 
it, laving with its pure waters the résidence of the great 
novelist — Abbotsford. The principal scènes in the Lay 
of the Last Minstrd, Marmion, and the Monastery^ are 
laid in its pasises, where the war-cries of two neighbour- 
ing and hostile people so often resounded. It was there, 
among the shepherds' buts, that Sir Walter Scott, in his 
youth, collected those legends which inspired his first 

* This can only be Baid of those districts os regards the production of grain 
generally. Herenre very raluable pastoral districts, celebrated for the production 
especially of sheep. — J. D. 
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song. That country, once so unsettled, now enjoys the 
most perfect security. Its thin herbage, only sufficient 
for sheep-pasture, is now devoted to the rearing of 
thèse innocent animais ; and ail the strife now witnessed 
is that of the Cheviot against the old black-faced breed, 
which gradually retreats before its rival, as the bandits 
and troopers of old did before the shepherds. The ave- 
rage rent may probably be 3s. to 4s. per acre, which is 
pretty high simply for pasture.* Thèse hills are subject 
to severe stonns in winter, which used to bury whole 
flocks ; but better provision has now been made for 
their shelter. 

Abbotsford is situated at the foot of thèse mountains, 
where the more fertile and better cultivated country 
begins. Roxburghshire, or, as it is sometimes caUed, 
Teviotdale, contains the districts where the highest 
farming flourishes, and where it was first introduced. 
A Roxburghshire farmer, called Dawson, has been the 
Arthur Young of Scotland ; and, more fortunate than 
Arthur Young, he succeeded in carrying his theoretical 
knowledge into successful practice. The farmers around 
him hâve followed his example, and the conséquence is 
that we find this part of the coimtry covered with fine 
crops. 

I remember stopping one day at one of thèse farms, 
situated upon the left bank of the Tweed, opposite to 
Abbotsford : the soil of it was better than the average, 
and a great part was in pasture ; nevertheless it let for 
16s. an acre. The farmer, with some degree of pride, 
showed me his im^plements and his stock. He had a 
water-power thrashing-machine, and next year proposed 

* This average, we incline to think, ia low. Meosuremcnt is not much rogarded 
in theBO mountains ; but we know somo extent of land on the Cheviot border, en- 
tirely devoted to tho rearing of sheep, produces from 8a. to 10a. per acre. — J. D. 
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to purchase a steam-engîne. He had just laid in his 
winter stock of oilcake for his cattle, which amounted 
to fifteen tons. He took me over his fields, which lay 
on the slope of the hiU, and I followed him with an 
admiring eye for his barley and oats, but my mind a 
little abstracted, I confess, by the sight of Abbotsford, 
which lay below us, its turrets reflected in the Tweed. 
" If Scott were still alive," said I to myself, " this fine 
fellow would no doubt be one of his heroes in the Taies 
ofmy Landiord" Who does not remember the delight- 
fiil description of the farm of Charlie's Hope in Guy 
Manneringy with its well-drawn characters of Dandy 
Dinmont and his wife Aille, and ail the amusing inci- 
dents of fox-hunts and salmon-fishing ? CharUe's Hope 
was not far from where I then stood, just over in the 
Valley of the Liddell, behind the blue-tinted peaks on 
the verge of the horizon. Drnmont is the local name 
for a shearling maie sheep. 

A few miles further eastward, after coming down from 
the Lammermoors (another name famed in poetry and 
song), we enter upon the undulating country which 
surrounds Edinburgh, called the Lothians, and contain- 
ing also about 1,200,000 acres. The farming hère is cer- 
tainly not to be equalled. Rents of 30s., 60s., and even 
£5 per acre, are not uncommon ; the average is 25s., 
with nearly as much in the shape of profit for the 
farmer. The meadows in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, which are irrigated with the sewage from 
the town, show the maximum rent hitherto obtained 
in Great Britain ; some let as high as £30 per 
acre.* 

A great part of the wheat produced in Scotland is 

* Thèse meadows are eut six or eîght times durîng the season, and hâve brought, 
we believe, in some instances, above £40 per annum.» J. D. 

U 
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grown in the Lothians, which are particularly famous for 
cereal crops. The soil at one time was reckoned in- 
capable of bearing even rye ; only barley and oats were 
cultivated, and thèse are still the cereals generally grown 
in the rest of the country. It is mentioned that in 1727 a 
field of wheat, of eight acres, about a mile fr om Edinburgh, 
was the object of universal curiosity. Now, one-fifth of 
the land, or about 250,000 acres, is in wheat, and in good 
seasons this crop yields from thirty to forty-five bushels 
per acre. Hère again it is the Norfolk rotation more or 
less modified according to loc^ circumstances, but still 
maintaining the gener^J character of that System, which 
produces this large retum. Tumip cultivation, the basis 
of the rotation, is nowhere better understood than in the 
Lowlands. Indeed, we find in the Lothians, more than 
in England, the réalisation of ail agricultural improve- 
ments. A complète System of drainage has existed 
for . long tiMe W "Le-y ftnn, orVly »o. has 
its steam-engine. Stabulation of cattle has been long 
in common practice. The thrashing-machine was in- 
vented, at the end of last century, by a Scotchman of the 
name of Meikle, and was in use in Scotland before it 
reached England. It was also a Scotchman (Bell) who in- 
vented the reaping-machine, and who claims priority over 
the Americans. The most successful and extensive expe- 
riments, in the appUcation of steam to cultivation, which 
hâve yet been made in the three kingdoms, were carried 
ont at the Marquess of Tweeddale's, near Haddington. 

In the county of Haddington alone, which contains not 
quite 200,000 acres, or scarcely the extent of one of our 
smallest French arrondissements, there were, in 1853, 
185 steam-engines employed for agricultural purposes, 
of an average power of six horses each, being ne^y one 
for every 1 000 acres — besides eighty-one water-miUs. 
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In former times the lands of a farm in the Lothians, 
as well as other parts of Scotland, used to be divided 
into what were called in-field and out-field. The out-field 
portion remained quite in a state of nature, and was used 
as pasture ; the in-field, on the other hand, produced corn 
crops uninterruptedly, barley and oats in succession. A 
worse System can scarcely be imagined. Fallows are an 
improvement on this barbarous practice, and were intro- 
duced simultaneously with wheat-cultivation in 1725-50. 
The principal merit of their introduction is attributed to 
the sixth Earl of Haddington, who had seen their good 
efiects in En^and. Thus we see how much has been 
donc in a short space of time. K the point now reached 
is the highest that at présent exists, the startîng-point was 
certainly the lowest of any. 

AU the Lothian farms are worth visiting ; but I will 
take only one as an example — that of Mr John Dickson, 
a few miles ont of Edinburgh, composed of what was 
formerly three farms. It contains five hundred Scotch 
acres,* and is let at £5 per acre, or £2500. In size this 
farm is an exception, there being few such in this part of 
the Lowlands. Those around it are in gênerai not so 
large, but the methods practised are the same on ail ; and 
some of them are let even higher. Notwithstanding 
thèse enormous rents, the Lothian farmers make a good 
business of it. They hâve almost ail excellent houses ; 
and whatever may be the national character for frugality, 
they live at least as well as many of our proprietors, even 
of the higher class. Wages, as usual, profit by the gêne- 
rai state of prosperity ; they are paid half in money, and 
the rest in kind, amounting together to from Is. 8d. to 
2s. per day. 

* A Scotch acre is equal to 51 ara 41 eentiara = 1| (or 1.27088) impérial 
acres. 
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In order to make up 1,200,000 acres, I include, with 
the Lothians proper, ail the low country along the 
coast from Berwick to Dundee, not only on the south, 
but also on the north of the Firth of Forth, and also 
the Carse of Gowrie near Perth. This is about one- 
fifteenth of the whole area of Scotland, and less than one- 
seventh of the Lowlands. We hâve abeady observed 
that an equal extent is covered by the Border mountains. 
The remaining seven million acres of the Lowlands 
form the intermediate région, which is neither so rich 
as the Lothians, nor as nigged as the Borders. Their 
average rent is about 8s. per acre ; and cattle-rearing is 
the chief purpose to which they are devoted. 

Of thèse, in the first place, a portion is occupied by 
that distinct district which has received the name of 
Galloway — ^the way of the Gauls or Celts — because forni- 
ing, as it does, a peninsula on the south-west of Scotland, 
it stretches forward, as it were, towards Wales and Ire- 
land, in anticipation of the migrations of Celts which 
hâve been always coming over from thèse quarters. Gal- 
loway includes the whole of the coimties of Wigtown and 
Kirkcudbright, and a portion of those of Ayr and Dum- 
fries. The surface is broken by what the English call 
hills — ^that is to say, something between mountainoiis 
and undulating country. The climate is extremely wet, 
like that of Cumberland, which is only separated from 
Galloway by a firth. The soil produces an abundant 
natural grass, which is superior to that of the mountains 
in the neighbourhood. There are a few grain-farms ; 
but farming, properly speaking, is rather on the décline, 
on account of the préférence given to cattle.* Eoots and 

* We believe, as is tbe case in otber parts of the country, it will be found that 
the greater attention to the improvement and increase of stock in Qalloway has 
rather tended to materially improve and extend the gênerai cultivation of the 
land.- J. D. 
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forage crops are cultivated for the winter food of thèse 
animais ; during summer they are tumed ont upon the 
pastures. 

The primitive race of Galloway cattle is small, without 
homs, very hardy, and aflFording méat of the best descrip- 
tion. An export of thèse excellent cattle began at the 
time of the union of the two kingdoms, and this has 
been increasing for the last 150 years; but a change, 
similar to that already noticed in districts of the same 
kind in England, has been going on for some time. The 
Galloway farmers had confined themselves to the rearing 
of stock, which they sold at two or three years old, and 
which were sent chiefly to Norfolk to be fattened. But 
since railroads hâve established more direct communica- 
tion with the markets of consumption, the pastures, by 
drainage and other means, hâve been improved, and 
winter food has been increased by means of spécial crops, 
so that cattle are now fattened on the spot. The short- 
homed breed, which almost never fails where skiU and 
the means of fattening are combined with care in tùe 
breeding, is being rapidly propagated, and tends to take 
the place of, or at least seriously to interfère with, the 
native breed. The quality of the méat will not be im- 
proved, but the quantity, to which more importance is 
attached, will be considerably increased. Another occu- 
pation, that of dairy-farming, is on the increase in Gal- 
loway, where hitherto, notwithstanding the proximity 
of Ayrshire, it was little known. The farm of Baldoon, 
under Mr Caird, author of the Letters upon JEnglish 
Agriculture, is especially worthy of notice, and offers 
one of the best models of a well-managed dairy of one 
hundred cows. 

At the end of the last century, A3npshire, which 
borders on GaUoway, was still in a most déplorable con- 
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dition. " There was scarcely a road which was passable 
in the whole country/' says a local writer ; " everywhere 
the cottages were built of mud and thatched with straw, 
the fire in the centre, with an opening in the roof to 
serve as a chimney, and surroiinded with a dimghill, 
while the land was covered with ail sorts of weeds. No 
green crops nor sown grasses, nor even carts, were to be 
seen. The only vegetable cultivated consisted of a few 
Scotch cabbages, which, with milk and oatmeal, formed 
ail the food of the population. Successive crops of oats 
were taken off the same field as long as it continued to 
produce anything beyond the seed sown, after which it 
remained in a state of absolute sterility, until it was 
again fit for producing another misérable crop. The 
rent was iLSuaUy paid in kind, under the na/me of half- 
fruits. The cattle were famished in winter ; and when 
spring arrived, could scarcely rise without assistance. 
There was not a farmer with money sufficient to im- 
prove this state of things, and proprietors had not the 
means either." Might we not almost fancy we were 
reading a description of one of our poorest and most 
remote provinces, where a bad state of métayage still 
reigned, and where escape from the common wretched- 
ness seemed impossible ? 

The Ayrshire country now ranks among the most 
flourishing districts of Great Britain. It is there where 
that grand innovation in English agriculture — ^the dis- 
tribution of liquid manure by means of subterranean 
pipes — was originally tried upon a large scale, and 
where we find the small farm of Cunning Park, the 
présent wonder of the United Kingdom. This radical 
change has ail been effected in the space of sixty years. 
To be sure, the district is close to Glasgow ; this is the 
great secret of it ail. Like the English, the Scotch con- 
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sume a great deal of milk in ail its forms. The in- 
creasing demand for dairy produce has created the fine 
breed of A3nP8liire cows — probably just our Brittany 
race improved — and has changed those ancient heaths 
into profitable pastures. Dunlop cheese — almost the 
only kind of Scotch cheese which has any réputation — 
is made from the Ayrshire milL In the space of a 
century, the rent of land in the county has increased 
tenfold. One will cease to wonder at this, when it is 
stated that rnUk in Glasgow is sold at 3d. per quart, and 
butter at Is. 2d. per Ib. 

The upper part of the Clyde Valley — or, as it is called, 
Clydesdale — is remarkable for another production, which 
also owes its origin to the commerce and industry of 
Glasgow * — ^namely, a breed of very powerful draught- 
horses, well adapted for heavy loads, such as are required 
for the traffic from the coUieries in the district, and for 
the trade of the port, which, after London and Liverpool, is 
the most active in Great Britain. 

Finally, the north part of the Lowlands, comprising 
the low grounds of the counties of Forfar, Kincardine, 
Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, Naim, and Caithness, and which 
remained for a long time very backward, because of the 
unfavourable nature of the climate and greater distance 
from markets, is, in its tum, making great progress, since 
railways hâve reached it, and now unité Aberdeen to 
London by way of Edinburgh. The two principal towns 
in the district, Aberdeen and Dimdee, hâve each a popu- 
lation of about seventy thousand, and carry on several 

* The Clydesdale breed of horees oertoiDly dates earlier ihan the rise of the 
commerce of Glasgow. It is said to owe its origin to one of the Dukee of Hamil- 
ton, who, in the seventeenth century, introduoed stallions from Flanders, which 
were used to cross mares selected from the best Lanarkshire breed. Nô doubt it 
has been much encouraged by an increasing demand in the immédiate neigh- 
bourhood. — J. D. 
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prosperous trades. Salmon-fishing in the rivera, and the 
North-Sea herring fishery, are great sources of profit to 
them. The two most southem counties, Forfar and Kin- 
cardine, are the fiirthest advanced in agriculture, and 
ahnost rival the county of Ayr.* Their prosperity is due, 
in a great measure, to the Angus breed of polled black 
cattle, which has been skilfully improved by the native 
breeders upon the Bakewell principles,t and has as great 
a name for its beef as the Ayrshire for milk ; nor does it 
in this respect bear an unfavourable comparison with the 
best of the English breeds — the Durham not excepted. • 

The further we go north, richness decreases ; but drain- 
ing, the cultivation of tumips and forage crops, extra 
manures, such as bones and guano, subsoil-ploughing, 
and liming, eveiywhere couvert frightfixl mossef ^ 
barren rocks into good land. One might ahnost call it a 
second création. Every day this part of Scotland is ra- 
pidly increasing its production of méat and milk. Oats and 
barley folio w the movement, although at a distance ; and 
wheat dares to show itself in the gloomy and cold county 
of Caithness — the most northerly of ail, where at one time 
myriads of sea-fo wl were almost the sole occupants. J 

In one of hîs interesting agricultural excuraions, M. de 
Gourcy mentions an enterprising Englishman, Mr Mactier, 
who, after having reaUsed a fortune in the East Indies, 
purchased a property of twenty-two thousand acres from 

* We think it will be found that the System of agriculturejin the lowlanda of thèse 
counties generally, is much superior upon the whole to that of Ayrshire. — J. D. 

t The first to carry thèse priuciples out in application to the Angus breed, waa 
the well-known Hugh Watson of Keillor, who still maintains a superiority in this 
dass of cattle. — J. D. 

t It is évident M. Lavergne's happier expérience leads him to regard with 
too great asperity the influence of our northem climate ; and hence the above 
Etatement scarcely conveys a correct impression of the wonderful improvements 
lately efifected in the North. Cereals of ail descriptions, of superior quality, are 
abundantly produced along the whole north- eastem coast of Scotland, and ex- 
ported to some extent ; and the wheats of Ross-shire and Caithness vie with those 
of the Lothians. — J. D. 
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the Duke of Gordon, in Aberdeenshire, which was almost 
entirely in a state of nature. The price paid waa nearly 
£120,(100; and he is laying ont upon it, in improvements 
of ail sorts, £25 per acre, or five times its original cost. 
Thèse opérations consist principally of subsoil-ploughing. 
The property being covered with granité rocks, thèse are 
blasted and removed. The ground, after being thus 
eleared, is levelled, drained, and limed, and laid out in 
farms of about four hundred acres each. Thèse farms, 
it is stated, are let on nineteen years' leases, at the rate 
of 5 per cent on the money expended upon them. 
The whole opération, when finished, will absorb between 
£600,000 and £800,000. This is the scale upon which 
agricultural iindertakings are sometimes conducted. Eng- 
lish capital readily finds its way to Scotland, because of 
its being a newer country than England. 

Even applying the 20 per cent réduction to the Scotch 
priées, it will be seen that the gross production of the 
Lowlands gives, in the aggregate, about 100 francs per 
hectare, divided as foUows : — 



Proprietor'a rent, 


30 francs per 


hectare, 


or 


lOs. per acre. 


Farmer^s profit, 


25 


» 


i> 




88. „ 


Taxée» 


3 


» 


n 




la. „ 


Incidental expensee, 


17 


»> 


>» 




68. 


Wages, 


25 


» 


» 




8b. „ 



100 „ ,,338. 



I have already stated that the average gross production 
of the lands in France may also be reckoned at about 
100 francs, notwithstanding our immense superiority in' 
both soil and climate. Rents also may be about the 
same, but the remainder is very differently divided. 
Owing to the superabundance of hands and limited 

* Taxée in tUe Highlands — that is to say, in the other half of Scotland — are 
very insignificant, which doubles the portion to be allotted to the Lowlands. 
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capital, wages with us absorb one-half, in place of a 
fourth, of the gross produce ; bo that ail that remains for 
the farmers' profit and incidental expenses, or the most 
productive portion, is only a third of what accrues to 
thèse in Scotland. The profit, which in France is about 
a tenth of the gross produce, and one-third of the rent, 
amounts in Scotland to a fourth of the gross produce, and 
four-fifths of the rent. In England the gross average 
production is double, and the division proportionately 
about the same, except that taxes in Scotland being very 
much less, the farmers' portion profits by almost the whole 
difierence. 

The greatest superiority of the Scotch rural economy 
consists in the smaUness of the number of its labourers. 
In France, as we hâve abeady observed, the rural 
population amounts to about sixteen per one hundred 
acres, and iiï England to twelve ; but in the Lowlands it 
is only five, for an average production at least equal to 
that of France, and to one-half that of England. This 
proportion is probably the lowest in Europe ; and stiU it 
will decrease — for production continues to increase, whilst 
the rural population remains stationary, or nearly so. 

There were formerly in the Lowlands, as everywhere 
else throughout Scotland, a great many coUiers or 
crofters, — small farmers who worked a few acres after a 
misérable fashion, like our métayers^ imder tacksmen or 
middlemen — that is, stewards or bailifis, who managed 
for their masters' account. AU thèse cottiers hâve dis- 
appeared ; some hâve become workmen in the mines or 
manufactories, others are farmers, only a few are common 
day-labourers. The average size of farms has increased, 
without being yet very great, since it does not exceed 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred acres ; and the 
farmers themselves form one-half of the rural population, 
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while only the other half is composed of labourera and 
servants. Even in the second half, servants, paid by the 
year, and living in the house of the master* by whom 
they are employed, form by far the greater number. 
The day-labourers, properly so called, make rather the 
exception than the mie. 

It appears to me that this System is préférable to that 
in England, where the number who live solely upon day- 
wages is still too numerous ; and for us in France, it is 
easier to imitate the Scotch than the EngUsh System. 
We hâve, besides, an élément which is wanting in Scot- 
land, and which I maintain is useful to a certain extent — 
small property. With this, provided it be not pushed too 
far, and that the farming be healthy in other respects, a 
better combination still may be attained. 

For the moment, it is the Scotch System which is, in 
my opinion, the better of the two, and that notwithstand- 
ing the want to which I hâve just alluded. But if they 
hâve not there the good élément of small property, neither 
hâve they the bad. The Scotch farmers, with more in- 
telligence than any other of the same class, are carefiil to 
undertake only what they are in a condition to do weU. 
In that coimtry not only are they not ambitions to become 
proprietors, when they hâve only capital suJBGlcient to be 
farmers, but they take care not to rent a hundred acres 
when they hâve capital only sufficient to work fifty. They 
hâve the sensé to live rather below than above their in- 
come ; and such as with us would prétend to be gentle- 
men, do not mind putting their hand to the plough. 
They prefer in everything realities to appearances. That 
unfortunate ÉEdse pride which finds so many victims in 
France, has disappeared before the natural good sensé of 
the Scotch. A trip to Scotland would be no less usefiil 

* Or rather supported from the produce of the farm in aeparate houaes. — J. D. 
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in this respect, as well as in many others, to onr small 
and middling proprietors, than to our large. 

Scotland, moreover, has long ago experienced a révolu- 
tion, which has not taken place yet in France, and which 
even in England has not been carried to the same ex- 
tent — ^namely, the doing away with commons. Nothing 
can be donc on a large scale, in the way of a good distri- 
bution of labour and comfort, so long as an important 
part of the soil remains necessarily in an uncultivated 
State, serving only to foster misery and idleness. Let 
portions be retained hère and there for public walks, 
as ia the case near London. To this there can be no 
objection. But there must not be too many of them. 
Commons still occupy a twentieth part of our territory. 
The extent in England is greatly less ; and, during the last 
fifty years especially, acts for enclosure hâve happily 
multiplied. About two millions of acres, during that time, 
hâve been allotted, enclosed, and cultivated. But there it 
requires a spécial act for each common ; while in Scot- 
land the simple request of the parties interested ia ail that 
is necessary. The Act authorising this is dated in 1695, 
and is one of the last and best passed by the Scotch Par- 
liament. It has been justly remarked that, had a like 
law been passed at the same period by the English Parlia- 
ment, agriculture in England would hâve made greater 
progress. 

Since 1695 the Scotch commons hâve successively been 
added to property, especially in the Lowlands. Ail that 
were capable of cultivation are now reclaimed ; and even 
the non-arable lands are the object of an inteUigent and 
profitable system of working. Looking back two or three 
centuries, we find nearly the same rural organisation 
existing over the whole of Europe ; only, since then, 
we hâve severally more or less emerged from our primi- 
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tîve barbarism. That state of commonality which still 
exists among the peasantry of Eussia, once existed every- 
where, and has everywhere more or less receded before 
.civilisation. 

Population has not increased over the whole extent of 
the Lowlands to the degree it has in the counties of Lanark 
andKenfrew. If in some counties, as Ayr and Edinburgh, 
it has trebled, in many others, even the richest, such as 
Haddington and Linlithgow, which form part of the Lo- 
thians, it has progressed very slowly. It has doubled, upon 
the whole, however, and is now a little above one head 
per five acres, or équivalent to Wales, and some depart- 
ments in the centre of France — those of Haute Vienne, 
Creuse, Dordogne, and Corrèze. This increase of popula- 
tion is therefore far from being in correspondence with the 
increase of wealth. Within the same period the popu- 
lation of England has trebled, and that of Ireland 
quadrupled. 

Even upon this nice question of population, the Scotch 
possess an instinctive knowledge as great as the first 
economists. Wherever a permanent demand for labour 
arises, there population increases to meet it. But this de- 
mand does not equally arise everywhere ; and in purely 
agricultural districts the tendency is rather the other way. 
Thus Scotland is sheltered from those troubles and suflfer- 
ings which excess of population produces. She has never 
any ground to fear as to her subsistence, since she freely 
exports much of her agricultural produce ; and the limited 
number, as weU as the moderate habits of her consumers, 
admit of a large part of her receipts being tumed into 
capital. 

We shall presently see in the Highlands a much more 
rigorous application of the same principle. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



THE HIGHLANDS. 



The Highlands comprise the four large counties of Argyll, 
Invemess, Ross, and Sutherland, and the greater part of 
Perth, Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, and Naim. Adding to 
thèse the Hébrides, Shetlands, and other islands, this is 
at least one-half of Scotland. 

I hâve already remarked upon the appearance presented 
by thèse desolate régions, almost destitute of trees, and 
with scarcely even heather ; — everywhere steep and naked 
rocks, streams of water of ail sizes, lakes, falls, foaming tor- 
rents, immense mosses, perpétuai snows and rain, and 
violent winds from the North Sea. It seems as if rural 
economy could hâve nothing to do with such a country. 
The Highlands hâve had their share, however, of the 
change which is being effected in Scotland. Their share, 
too, has not been the least, for thèse mountains hâve been 
the scène of one of the most complète révolutions of this 
revolutionary âge. What has taken place, has been alto- 
gether exceptional in its character, and deserves a spécial 
notice; the more so, as the legality and utility of such a 
radical change has been strongly debated. The argu- 
ments raised on the subject hâve left wrong impressions 
on the minds of many, which it is important should be 
rectified. The Highlands were the scène of that syTste- 
matic dépopulation which made such a noise in Europe 
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thirty years ago. M. de Sismondi, among others, with 
the most praiseworthy but short-sighted intentions, con- 
tributed in no small degree to excite public animadver- 
sion against this measure ; which, admitting that it was 
too violently executed, has undoubtedly produced béné- 
ficiai résulta. 

The Highlands, in former times, like ail inaccessible 
mountain countries, were the natural fastnesses of a war- 
like people. They differed in ail respects from the rest of 
the world — costume, language, race, and manners. Gaelic 
was the only language, the kilt and plaid the only dress. 
Poetry and romance hâve inunortalised this small people. 
B^Z^ .o wartare, the State of Society among' thL 
was not unlike that of the Arab tribes. Each great 
family or clan yielded obédience to a hereditary chief. 
The territory of each clan being looked upon ahnost as 
common property, under rule of the chiej^ each individual 
took what he wanted, upon the simple condition that he 
paid a small fine in kind, and rendered personal military 
service. Their wretched fields produced very indifierent 
oats ; herds of cattle and sheep, as wild as their owners, 
supplied a little wool, milk, and flesh. For the rest, the 
mountaineers lived by hunting and fishing, but for the 
most part by plimder. From time to time they made 
predatory incursions upon the Lowlands ; and when not 
imited in one large body on such occasions, they sepa- 
rated and pillaged, each upon his own accoimt. 

Up to the time of the Battle of Culloden in 1 746, the 
chiefbains thought only of increasing the number of 
their foUowers. Their Lport^œZsisted, not in the 
amount of their revenues, but in the numerical strengdi 
of their armed bands. Although the agricultural and 
social state of the middle âges had long passed away 
elsewhere, it was found still existing in thèse retreats. 
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Ail, however, became changed after the final expulsion of 
the Stuarts. Ideas and reqnirements belonging to a new 
state of Society sprang up even in the most remote glens, 
originating, in the first instance, with the chiefs. During 
the previous half-century, the Scotch nobility had been 
acquiring some insight into what was going on in other 
parts of the world. Some of them had been at the 
English court, others had visited the court of France. 
Thèse had blushed for their proverbial poverty, and found 
only partial consolation in the consciousness of their 
military power, for what they wanted in wealth, refine- 
ment, and comfort. The natural course of events, which 
is continually modifying human institutions, whether good 
or bad, daily increased thèse secret feelings. Deprived 
of their feudal independence, the Highland chiefs sought 
to increase their revenues, in order to make another kind 
of display. Although they might not hâve chosen habits 
of luxury, which forced them to this, they would hâve 
been led to adopt them solely by the progress of a grow- 
ing civilisation. 

Now, the only way by which they could increase their 
means was to turn their estâtes to account ; and to this 
two obstacles presented themselves — ^first, the asperity of 
the soil and climate ; and secondly, the inveterate wildness 
of the people. They were not long, however, in disco- 
vering that one of thèse dijficulties could be overcome ; 
for there is no soil so unkind that will not yield some- 
thing of a net produce ; but the people were more un- 
tamable than nature itself. The common vassals had not 
the same stimulus for increasing their labour ; the pater- 
nal hut satisfied them, and they never dreamt of any 
better style of living. Wherefore, then, should they 
change their habits î By the sweat of their brow to 
make the earth bring forth fruits to be reaped by others ! 
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Better the proud poverty of their heather and their pris- 
tine idleness. 

There wonld hâve been some hope of being able to 
overcome thèse impediments, over which time, in ail feudal 
countries, had triumphed, had there not been in this case 
a peculiar difficnlty which rendered success absolutely 
impossible. Although scanty in numbers, as compared 
to the extent of their country, the Highlands connting no 
more than from two hundred and fifty to three hnndred 
thoiisand inhabitants upon nearly ten millions of acres, 
population was still too dense for the productive powers 
of the soil. However inured to fasting, the Highlanders 
were decimated by famines, and it frequently happened 
that they bled their half-starved cattle in order to feed 
upon the blood. Although the population had been 
ever so laborious, it could only hâve succeeded, while 
remaining thus numerous, in feeding itself a little better, 
without saving anything ; and if in some parts a better 
culture appeared practicable, it was of no use attempting 
this while the neighbouring districts were in possession of 
the ancierit clans ; for neither crop nor cattle could escape 
the plunder which old habits sanctioned. 

Thus it was that the Highland chiefs came gradually 
to the conclusion that it was impossible to make any- 
thing of their mountains but by depopulating them. From 
that time they hâve not ceased endeavouring, first by 
indirect means, and then openly and by force, to dimin- 
ish that population which their ancestors, for purposes of 
warfare, had multiplied. 

The English govemment, with some tact, encouraged 
thèse proceedings. They began by holding out attractions 
to the chiefs to come to London, in order to wear off, by 
degrees, their national feelings, and to instil into them new 
ideas and habits. Then, after persuading them that the 
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ancient organisation of the Highlands was incompatible 
with a State of peace and industry, the govemment aided 
them in accomplishing the difficult transition. To fur- 
nish an outlet for the military portion of the population, 
family régiments were raised, each composed of men from 
the same clan, and commanded by their hereditary chie& 
in the pay of the State. Thèse régiments bravely main- 
tained the honour of their new colours, and, in the wars of 
the Empire especially, the Highlanders, well known by 
their singular costume, were considered the flower of the 
English army. Those families, at the same time, who 
consented, were removed from their moimtains to the low 
country, and émigration to America was set on foot for 
the most refractory. 

Up to the end of the eighteenth century thèse measures 
had been executed with forbearance ; but the great agri- 
cultural révolution of Arthur Young gave a more decided 
tum to the movement. More than anjrwhere else, the 
advantage of large fields for improvement in thèse stérile 
mountains was évident. The feudal System, in which 
formerly the power of the Gaelic race consisted, was 
now the very thing which caused its destruction. The 
territory of a clan being considered the property of the 
chief, the Highlands were divided into only a few 
extensive domains. The chief of each clan now set 
about hunting out his subjects. Many of thèse unfortu- 
nate people emigrated to Canada, others sought employ- 
ment in the Lowlands ; while, upon the ruins of their 
cabins, large sheep-farms arose. In 1808, Lord SeUdrk, 
a Scotch nobleman, published the theory of this dépopu- 
lation. It was then, and is still, called clearing an estate. 

Just at that time England and Europe were reading 
with delight the works of Walter Scott. His first poem, 
the Lay o/the LaM Minstrd, appeared in 1805, and his 
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first novel of Waverley in 1814. In thèse wonderfol fic- 
tions the old Highlander of ancient Scotland was depicted 
to the life, with his tartan plaid and formidable cla}rmore. 
People's minds were ail fiUed with visions of that land of 
poesy, and imagined the shores of its lakes, its mountain 
heather, its deep glens and caves, peopled with ail those 
loved fancies which the great novelist's imagination con- 
jured up ; and at the very moment when genius threw 
so much light upon the picture, what remained of thèse 
people were being persecuted and expelled for the aggran- 
disemènt apparently of a few rich proprietors. 

On ail sides an outcry was raised. The absolute right 
to the land, claimed by thèse mère feudal chiefs, was dis- 
puted. It was contended that they were nothing more than 
suzerains, and that the land belonged as much to their 
vassals as to themselves. In many respects this observa- 
tion might be just. Taking tradition only as the rule, it 
might hâve been received ; but in the struggle between 
the présent and future against the past, history must needs 
be in the wrong. The utility of the thing was évident, 
if the right was not completely established. Deeming it 
out of the question to leave the labouring population of 
the Lowlands exposed to such a dangerous neighbour- 
hood, the govemment interposed on behalf of pubKc 
safety. Thanks to the help thus afibrded, the dépopula- 
tion was accomplished, and by degrees the Highlands 
hâve been gradually deprived of the greater portion of 
their wild inhabitants. 

Nowhere has the experiment been tested on so large a 
scale as in Sutherlandshire, which forms the north-west 
extremity of Great Britain. It is a wild, rugged country, 
where the mosses are more numerous, and the rocks more 
bare, than in the adjacent districts, and it is not even 
more picturesque on account of its désolation. Situated 
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in the same latitude as Sweden and Norway, it is subject 
to a like severity of climate, rendered still more severe 
by the height of its mountains. A narrow strip of good 
soil extends along the coast, especially towards the 
south. There is a want of it every where else ; but though 
it existed, the prevalence of cold and storms would be 
suflâcient to render cultivation abnost impossible.* There, 
isolated from the rest of the world, dwelt the largest and 
most umnixed of the GaeUc tribes. A great chieftain, 
called Mhoir-Fhear-Chattaibh, or the Great Man of the 
South, in allusion to his contests with the Danish pirates 
who infested the Caithness coasts to the north, was for- 
merly the head of this clan. The population of the 
country was not great, owing to the want of food, and 
they were very badly off. Upon an area of about eight 
hundred thousand acres, fifteen thousand men, women, 
and children, existed in a condition Uttle better than that 
of beasts. 

At the time of the miUtary organisation of the clans, 
Sutherlandshire raised the 93d régiment of the line. In 
the early part of the présent century, the Countess of 
Sutherland, sole descendant of the Grecut Man of the 
South, having become Marchioness of Stafford by mar- 
riage with a wealthy English nobleman, undertook to 

* This rugged picture, conveying an impression of gênerai borrennees, is, it will be 
seen, considerably softened by what immediatelj follows, when M. Lavei^e 
oomes to treat of the improvements which hâve recently taken place in Suther- 
land. Aiter ail, it is with the latitude of the very southem parts of Norway and 
Sweden that this county ranges, and we know that the severity of ita cli- 
mate is much mitigated by its insular situation ; indeed, we hâve no reason 
to think its summers are inferior, especially on the eastem coast, to thoee of 
the Lothians, though they are undoubtedly a litUe shorter. There \& a consi- 
dérable breadth of very useful land, in fine herbage, in the extensive valleys by 
which the mountain ranges are intersected ; and the statistioal retums, obtained 
from Sutherlandshire last year, ezhibit a total of upwardsof twenty-two thousand 
acres of arable land, nearly four thousand five hundred of which were in green 
crops, and upwards of ten thousand five hundred in grain of différant kinds.— J. D. 
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strike the first blow. She ordered ail her vassals to qnit 
the interior of the coimtry, at the same time oflfering to 
establish them on the sea-coast, where they might become 
sailors, fishermen, labourera, and even eultîvators of the 
soil, since the soil and climate there offered greater re- 
sources. Those who refiised had no alternative but émi- 
gration to America. This measure was carried out 
between 1810 and 1820. Only thirty years hâve elapsed 
since the whole thing was finished. Three thousand fami- 
lies were forced to quit the country of their fathers, and 
were transplanted into the new villages upon the coast. 
When résistance was shown, the agents of the Marchion- 
ess demolishéd their misérable habitations, and in some 
instances, in order to eflFect this more speedily, the 
buts were set on fire. 

As soon as what was going on in Sutherlandshire 
became known in England and in Europe, the irritation, 
which similar proceedings had already excited, reached 
its height. The malédictions which rose from the buming 
embers of the cottages were echoed with redoubled force, 
until Lord and Lady Staflford, in 1820, felt themselves 
called upon to publish a justification of their conduct ; and 
this they did through their chief agent, Mr James Loch. 

According to Mr Loch, the heiress of the Earls of 
Sutherland had done her vassals a real service in obliging 
them to leave a country where they were subjected to 
nothing but misery. In place of the mud cabins in 
which they were huddled together upon their native 
moimtains, she had prepared more commodious dwell- 
ings for them imder a less inclement sky. In place of 
those pastures, immense no doubt, but whoUy unculti- 
vated, where their scanty flocks were dying of hunger, 
she had provided more fertile land, which was,- besides, 
open to the sea. The people had not been driven out, 
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but only displaced for their own good. If some of them, 
blinded by préjudice, had preferred émigration, the ma- 
jority had gratefuUy accepted the change ; while those 
whom it had been found necessary to expd by force 
were but the exceptions. 

In fact, as Mr Loch always contended, time alone 
would show the wholesome results of thèse measures. 
In 1820 the new villages were already infinitely superior 
to the old ones. The Marchioness had spent considér- 
able sums in opening up roads in every direction ; 
throwing bridges across streams, and even arms of the 
sea ; constructing inns and posting establishments ; and in 
rendering the small harbours of the coast more accessible 
and safe. This country, which ten years previously was 
absolutely closed, became henceforth approachable both 
by sea and land ; coaches ran through it from one end 
to the other, and numbers of vessels loaded and discharged 
upon thèse formerly deserted coasts. The outlay upon 
the harbour and works at Helmsdale alone amoimted to 
more than £16,000. This once unsafe inlet, where not a 
vessel touched before 1814, became, five years afterwards, 
the seat of a trade employing some thousands of tons of 
shipping. At first the Marchioness's agents had to 
import at considérable expense ail materials required for 
their works — lime from Sunderland, coal fix)m Newcastle, 
and slates from Aberdeen ; and to bring, besides, their 
own engineers — ^masons, quarrymen, sailors, and artifi- 
cers, even such as bakers, cartwrights, and joiners, for 
none of thèse existed previously on the place. At the 
time Mr Loch wrote, only a few of thèse strangers re- 
mained : the native population had leamed from them 
enough to provide for their own necessities. Thèse once 
barbarous people had become, in the course of a few 
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years, élever workmen, good seamen, and hardy minera. 
The Marchioness cansed to be built, at her own expense, 
churches and schools ; and it only required a very short 
time to complète the work of régénération. 

At the same time, Mr Loch had no diflSiculty in prov- 
ing that, in point of rural production, properly so called, 
the opération was a successfîil one. The depopulated 
lands were divided into twenty-nine large sheep-farms, 
averaging twenty-five thousand acres eacL Cheviot 
rams and ewes of the improved breed had been im- 
ported in large numbers, and were added to the native 
black-faced race. The heather was bumed, mosses were 
drained by open ditches, and the water was coUected and 
distributed along the moimtains by means of artificial 
canals. Owing to thèse judicious proceedings, a fine 
and close natural grass covered the highest summits, 
just as in the lower valleys. This natural grass, grow- 
ing upon a thin bed of soil, and which could not hâve 
borne the tread of heavier animais, was improved, and 
grew every day thicker from the manuring of the sheep. 
At this time it was estimated that the number of sheep 
fed upon the Sutherland moimtains amounted to 118,000 
cheviots, and 13,000 black-faced. The export of wool 
rose to 415,000 Ib. annually, and was sold to the York- 
shire manufacturers at the Invemess market ; and 30,000 
sheep were delivered to the south-country farmers, to be 
fattened for market. Thèse products, already much 
greater than anything formerly obtained-for that was 
almost nothing — ^gave promise of rapid increase. 

The coast farmers, in their tum, findîng themselves 
placed in better circumstances, had, at the instigation 
and with the assistance of their masters, adopted im- 
proved methods of cultivation ; and fine fields of barley 
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and wheat, tumips sown in drill, and artificial grasses, 
took the place of the brambles so dear to the ancient 
inhabitants. 

Ail Mr Loch's hopes hâve been realised. Time has 
brought ail his prognostications to pass. The necessary 
capital for effecting ail this could never hâve been found 
in Sutherlandshire. It required the mamage of the 
heiress of the county with a very wealthy man, who was 
willing to dévote part of his fortune to the improvement of 
his wife's patrimony. In acknowledgment of this révolu- 
tion, the English govemment raised Sutherland to a 
duchy ; and, by a great sacrifice, the Marquess of Stafford 
saw the noble name of his family merged in that which 
he helped to restore. The son of the Countess of Suther- 
land and Marquess of Stafibrd now enjoys the title of 
Duke of Sutherland. From thèse eight hundred thousand 
acres this nobleman dérives an income of £40,000, and 
that, it is said, is only a fifth of his immense fortune. The 
rest is derived from his patemal estâtes in the counties 
of Staflford and Salop, which hâve also been greatly im- 
proved, but in another way, owing to their différent 
character. 

When the présent Duke came into possession of his 
Highland estâtes in 1840, he was received with marks 
of attachment on ail hands. The remembrance of old 
struggles was effaced, the smoke of past bumings had for 
ever passed away. AU the farmers who had taken 
leases, whether in the depopulated mountain districts of 
the interior, or on the uncultivated moorlands upon the 
coast, had made money ; and Mr Loch, the factor, had 
become a member of Parliament. The population, which 
had increased from fifteen thousand to twenty thousand, 
and were still congregated along the coast, no longer 
thought of leaving it. There the bad lands, cleared of 
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underwood and stones at great expense, and thoroughly 
improved by means of sea-weed and ail kinds of artificial 
manure, were giving a rental of as much as 30s. per acre. 
Harbonrs, mines, fisheries, ail had succeeded. From his 
lofty feudal tower of Dunrobin, which overlooks this 
part of the coast^ the descendant of the Mhoir-Fhear- 
Chattaibhs encouraged a scène of active industry, which 
his ancestors never dreamt of. 

In the interior of the country the old race of black- 
faced sheep had almost disappeared, and were succeeded 
mostly by the cheviot. Now two hundred thousand 
sheep are pastnred on a surface which formerly fed only 
a fourth of that number. What an admirable property 
this is in the sheep, of adapting itself to ail sorts of 
soil and climate I The same animal, which is the chief 
wealth of the Arab on the sandy déserts of Saharah, 
enables us to tum to profitable account the rocks and 
peat-mosses of the extrême north ! M. de Gourcy says : 
— " One cannot help being surprised, in passing through 
thèse solitary régions, to find them covered with splendid 
sheep, giving every year 5 Ib. of pretty fair wool, and, 
with no other food than what they find there summer and 
winter, weighing alivei at three years and a half, two 
hundred Ib. English.'* The hills serve for summer pas- 
turage, and the glens or valleys for the winter. Dur- 
ing the long nights even, the flocks remain exposed to ail 
weathers, with no other shelter than what a few birch 
trees afibrd. The only protection they receive against 
the extrême wet is an application or smearing of tar and 
butter in the month of October. 

As for human inhabitants, there are none. If the 
soimd of the bagpipe is heard among the rocks, it is no 
longer the gathering-call of warlike mountaineers, but 
the more peaceful amusement of a shepherd, who, in 
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place of war and pillage, dévotes bis time to the care of 
sheep, and receives wages from a neighbouring faimer. 

his clan ; but, instead, can tell you if it bas been a good 
lambing season, and how wool is selling. This is aU that 
remains of an eztinct race. One of thèse shepherds can 
look after five hundred sheep. There may be four hun- 
dred or five hundred such upon thèse eight hundred 
thousand acres. 

The history of Sutherlandshire is more or less that of 
the whole Highlands. Wherever it has been practicable 
to displace the old population, they hâve been succeeded 
by sheep. Where the soil is a little better, and the de- 
population therefore less complète» a few oats and tumips 
are cultivated round the farm-houses ; and, in addition 
to the sheep, we find a few homed cattle. Thèse cattle, 
well known under the name of West Highlanders, are 
just the old race of the country, which, through care and 
attention, hâve acquired a fulness of flesh and an un- 
common aptitude for fattening. The cattle-stealers of 
Waverley would now scarcely recognise thèse animais as 
the progeny of the small beasts they used to drive be- 
fore them on retuming from their marauding excursions 
— hundreds of which they used to hide in their caves. 
One wiU now weigh as much as five or six of former days. 

It was Archibald, Duke of Argyll, who, about the 
middle of the last century, began to improve this breed, 
which has now reached its climax. As shaggy as a bear, 
and of a black or brown colour, they hâve still, at first 
sight, a wild look, quite in keeping with the locality 
from whence they come. But their leisurely gait and 
quiet eye soon show that they also hâve lost their former 
wildness, and that they hâve little in conunon with their 
fierce brethren of Andalusia, trained for the fight. No 
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change has been made in their gênerai mode of life. 
Like the sheep, they never enter a shed, but live, night 
and day, sommer and winter, in the open air, and ob- 
tain their only food upon the mountains, where the hand 
of man has never scattered a seed. 

The British, as a nation, are rough-mannered. They do 
things harshly, and often take the wrong way of doing 
them when really their ultimate object is right. The 
heirs of the large Scotch fiefs evidently went too far in 
employing force to reduce their vassals. It would hâve 
been better had they trusted to time — ^which soon passes 
— ^for the change to hâve taken place of its own accord. 
Even although constraint had been necessary, it was 
scarcely advisable to hâve exercised it towards a people 
whose dévotion to them amounted even to fanaticism. 
With this exception, the efiect of the displacement has 
been bénéficiai, useful, and well ordered, both in an 
agricultural and political point of view. This has been 
abundantly proved, after fifky years' expérience. The 
Scotch themselves allow that, if there exists any groimd 
for regret, it is that the opération has not everynirhere 
been as complète as in Sutherlandshire. A sufficient 
justification for the expukion of tiieir predecessors ap- 
pears in the fact that, in those parts where the High- 
landers still remain too numerously congregated, they 
are in a state of misery, and the force of circumstances 
must no doubt cause them gradually to disappear. 

In his entire condemnation of what took place in the 
Highlands, M. de Sismondi has fallen into several errors. 
He has spoken of Sutherlandshire as a country in the 
ordinary state of fertility and civilisation ; and what he 
regarded as an abuse of property, has made him forget 
the insufficiency of production and the danger of a state 
of barbarism. When a soil and climate are not suffi- 
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ciently productive conveniently to maintain a human 
population, is it not rather to be desired that the people 
remove elsewhere ? It matters little whether a portion 
of the produce is coUected by the proprietor in the shape 
of rent, or whether ail the production goes to be divided 
among those who till the ground : the proportion may 
alter, but the real difficulty of the case remains. Sup- 
posing the Highlanders had been recognised as proprietors 
of their native soil, a change of locality would still, under 
the circumstances. hâve been necessaiy for the majority. 
This first question being disposed of^ the second, that 
of rent, next cornes.* Is it advantageous, is it legiti- 
mate, that such a country should produce a rent ? I 
do not hesitate to answer that it is. Even the worst 
lands make no exception to the gênerai rule. Ail land, 
to be really useful to the community, ought to produce 
something over and above the expenses of production. 
This surplus is for the support of those who do not till 
the land ; that is to say, for those who give themselves 
up to industrial and commercial pursuits, and to the 
arts and sciences. Every country which has no net pro- 
duce is condemned to barbarism. Although impeUed 
altogether by personal interest, the heads of the Scotch 
clans hâve been instrumental in carrying out that great 
social law which makes the payment of rent the very 
principle of civilisation. Without rent there is no divi- 
sion of labour ; no wealth, no comfort, no intellectual 
development. Besides, we almost invariably find that 
when the net produce is increased, so also is the gross. 

* By rent, I mean what is generally understood in France by the term — the 
net revenue of the proprietor. Anotber meaning for it îb frequently implied, 
eepecially in the writings of EngUsh économiste, altogether idéal, invented by 
Ricardo, and which has giyen rise to interminable discussions. I baye been carefiil 
to avoid giving it any other than its original meaning throughout this essay. See 
the examination of Ricardo's theory in my Cour$ d^ Economie Itmrale, 
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The Highlands produce infinitely more than they did a 
century ago — not only in respect to rent^ but in every- 
thing. 

An old Highlander, relating in rather an odd way the 
misfortunes of his race, observed : — " When I was young, 
a Highland gentleman measured his importance by the 
number of men he could maintain upon his land ; some 
time after that, the question came to be as to the number 
of cattle ; but now it is the quantity of sheep he has. 
I suppose our children will be inquiring how many rats 
and mice an estate can produce/' This, of course, is a 
joke ; but still it is not fair. It is enough, in reply, to 
State, that the population of the Highlands, which was at 
most three hundred thousand in 1750, is now six hun- 
dred thousand ; and that the profits, as well as the wages 
of this population, hâve increased much more than the 
rents, even in the depopulated mountains. But, after ail, 
thèse mountain districts do not yield more than Is. per 
acre to the proprietors. The tenants make about as 
much, and the common shepherds receive about £40 
a-year — ^ten times more, certainly, than their forefathers 
ever eamed. 

It is just the same with the displaced population ; 
they were starving in the interior of the country for 
want of profitable occupation, but now they are in 
prospérons circumstances on the sea-coast, where they 
can always find remunerative employment. This people, 
once so formidable to their neighbours, hâve changed 
their state of lawlessness for an industrious and steady 
life. There has, then, been no falling oflF in work and 
comfort, as M. de Sismondi allèges, but a marked in- 
crease in both. 

A somewhat similar révolution took place in Eng- 
land, according to the évidence of ail historical docu- 
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ments, beginning with the reign of Henry VIT. ; that 
is to say, immediately after the Wars of the Roses, 
when some degree of order and security was restored. 
The feudal System, suitable enough for warlike tîines, 
was at that period found to be incompatible with a state 
of peace. No sooner did the English nobility désire to 
hâve fewer armed men and more revenues, than they 
acted — at the end of the fiffceenth century — exactly as 
the Scotch nobility did two hundred years later ; they 
reduced, as much as possible, the number of their re- 
tainers, and replaced them by sheep. During the whole 
of the succeeding century, this systematic dépopulation 
continued, and especially after the expulsion of the 
monastic orders, which produced that multitude of vaga- 
bonds who infested the rural districts, and caused the 
establishment of the famous poor-rate. It was only 
towards the end of Elizabeth's reign that ideas on this 
subject began to change; because, owing to the increase 
of the industrial and conmiercial population^ it became 
necessary to provide more corn for food ; and the English 
nobility had not the same excuse as those of the High- 
lands at a later period, because the country which they 
depopulated was infinitely more susceptible of cultiva- 
tion. 

Even Walter Scott, the Bard of the Clans, when, leav- 
ing fiction, he tumed historian, forcibly recognises the 
necessity for their dispersion. In his History of Scot- 
land he says, " The view which we cast upon the System 
of clanship, as it existed in the time of the last généra- 
tion, is like looking upon a Highland prospect, enlivened 
by the tints of a beautifal summer evening. On such 
an occasion, the distant hills, lakes, woods, and préci- 
pices, are touched by the brilliancy of the atmosphère 
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with a glow of beauty which is not properly their own, 
and it requires an ezertion to recall to onr mind the 
desolate, barren, and wild character which properly be- 
longs to the objecta we look upon. For the same reason, 
it requires an effort of the understanding to remind us 
that the System of society under which the Highland 
clans were govemed, although having much in it which 
awakens both the heart and the fEUicy, was hostile to 
liberty, and to the progress both of religions and moral 
improvement, by placing the happiness. and indeed the 
vhole existence, of tribes at the disposai of individuals 
whose power of administration was influenced by no 

the heads of the clans were liable to be seduced into the 
misuse of unlimited authority. The possession of such 
power by a few men made it always possible for them to 
erect the standard of civil war in a country otherwise 
disposed to peace ; and their own bravery and that of 
their retainers only rendered the case more dangerous, 
the provocation more easily taken, and their powers of 
attack and résistance more bloody and desperate. Even 
in peace the power of ravaging the estâtes of a neigh- 
bour, or of the Lowlands, by letting loose upon them 
troops of banditti, kennelled like blood-hounds in some 
obscure valley till their services were required, was giv- 
ing to every petty chieffcain the means of spreading 
robbery and désolation through the country at pleasure. 
With whatever sympathy; therefore, we may regard the 
immédiate sufferers, with whatever gênerai r^ret we 
may look upon the extinction, by violence, of a state of 
society which was so much connected with honour, 
fidelity, and the tenets of romantic chivalry, it is im- 
possible, in sober sensé, to wish that it should hâve con- 
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tinued, or to say that, in political wisdom, the govem- 
ment of Great Britain ought to hâve tolerated its longer 
existence/' * 

Kennelled like blood-hounds. Nothing was ever ex- 
pressed more forcibly ; and Walter Scott hère treats of 
the moral and political side of the question only : he 
does not touch at ail upon the economy of such a System, 
which is not less important. 

In France we hâve nothing resembling thèse freebooter 
tribes of ancient Scotland, and on the score of public 
safety we hâve need of no similar transportation. Still 
we may dérive instruction from the example of the High- 
lands, inasmuch as they should teach us to consider the 
condition of some of the rural populations in the most 
unproductive parts of our own country. May we not also 
hâve, on some parts of our territory, a population too 
dense for the powers of the soil on which they dwell, 
and who, even with the most assiduous labour, find 
insufficient food while they remain so numerous ï Might 
it not be désirable for the gênerai good, as well as for 
the unfortunate people themselves, seeing that they form 
a part of the great family, to remove a portion, and 
employ them more usefully elsewhere ? Would not this 
be a double gain, first to the country they leave behind, 
and then to that in which they would find employment ? 
Would they not themselves be benefited by better wages 
and greater comfort? We may be thankful that the 
emplojnnent of force in such a case could not happen 
with us ; it would be the resuit only of a necessity freely 
recognised by the parties interested ; — ^but may we not 
prépare the minds of the people beforehand for such 
an eventi 

A clearance once efiected, everything becomes easy in 

* TdUet of a Chrandffatker, third séries, chap. xxvi. 
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the Highlands. The mountains there are quîte £ree from 
wood. This nakedness is referred to several causes, espe- 
ciaUy to the sea-winds ; but aU parts of this immense 
surface are not equally exposed to storms : the destruc- 
tion of wood is therefore to be attributed, in a great 
measure, to the same cause which has so completely 
stripped French Africa, and which is so rapidly destïoyin^ 
every kind of vegetable earth upon our own mountains ; 
namely, the unrestricted grazing of the flocks. As soon 
as the population left, care was taken to apportion to 
pasture and forest each their separate ground. Since the 
Scotch chieftains hâve become large proprietors, they 
hâve undertaken immense plantations. The late Duke 
of Atholl planted fiffceen thousand acres with larch. 
This splendid forest, now of sixty years' growth, has 
sprung up with astonishing vigour, covering with its 
dark mantle the mountains north of the Tay around 
Dunkeld, and is not among the least of the beauties of 
that grand scenery. It is doubtful if Baden and the 
Black Forest are to be compared with it. I am not sure 
that the forest planted by man does not bear away the 
palm fix)m the natural forest, the larch agaiïist the fir. If 
woods are out of place in the low country, where the land 
is fit for producing corn, méat, or wine, they are undoubt- 
edly in their proper place upon steep heights, where no- 
thing else will grow. Besides their own peculiar value, 
they protect the valleys from the violence of storms, regu- 
late the fall of rains, and, what is not to be overlooked, 
add to the grandeur of the scenery. The foamin^; falls 
of Tay are ten times more beauSul for be^othed 
with this majestic foliage. 

Finally, and this perhaps is the most curions feature 
in that skilful tuming to account of wildemess, there is 
the extraordinary profit derived from its game. Ptar- 
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migan, blackcock, ail kinds of waterfowl* and eepeciaU 
grouse, breed upon thèse moors in great plenty : faJlo' 
and ired deer hâve also been artîficially propagated upo 
them. Fashion has given great value to thèse eport 
Â hill stocked wîth game lets for £50 for the seaaoi 
Shooting-Iodgcs, built in the most retired spots, are le 
including the right of shooting over the adjacent hills, t 
£500. What is called a forest, — that is to say, seven 
thousands of acres, not exactly planted with trees, bu 
reserved for deer to the exclusion of ail kinds of cattle- 
brings an extravagant rent. The laige Scotch proprieton 
following the example of WiUiam the Conqueror, hâve lai< 
out mauy of thèse forests upon their estâtes. Centième: 
go there at great expense to enjoy the sport of shootùi 
the fleet monarchs of thèse wilds in their precipitou 
retreats — expéditions which are ail the more attractiv 
from the fatigue imposed and some little danger tha 
attends them, and which revive in thèse children of th 
North the wild instincts of their forefathers. 

Nothing is more fashionable than Highland sporb 
The pencil of I^andseer, the favourite delineator of Britisi 
sport, has described under every form its most stirrinj 
incidents ; and that biiatle which, for two or three month 
in the year, awakens in the slumbeiing echoes of thi 
rocks something like the gathering of the clans, resuit 
in handsome incomes to the proprietors. 

Public opinion, which, after much hésitation, at las 
approved of the expulsion of the Highlandere, has fo 
a long time sanetioned the Scotch deer-foreats as th< 
valuable remains of a former state of things now properb 
abolished. People, however, are beginning to murmu 
against thèse last vestiges of ancient feudalism, contend 
ing that tho deer are too few in nmnber profitably b 
occupy the vast tracts set apart for them, and that it wonlt 
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be better to use them for feeding sheep. I can understand 
such an argument when the question concems England, 
where certain wealthy proprietors still persist in keeping 
waste for their shootings large tracts of land in the middle 
of populous districts, that might otherwise bear crops ; 
such, for example, is Cannock Chase in Staffordshire, 
which contains nearly fifteen thousand acres ; but in the 
Highlands of Scotland I can scarcely believe that the loss 
is very great. A few thousands of sheep more or less 
would be no great addition to the national food ; and then, 
again, the last remains of savage nature in Great Biitain 
would be gone. Nothing but sheep is rather monotonous ; 
nor are we called upon to give way to a mania. To rob 
country life of ail its poetry, is going rather too fax even 
in the interests of farming ; and should we not hesitate 
before destroying the greatest charm which entices the 
wealthy out of the towns ? 

The Highland fishings are no less famous than the 
shooting grounds. • In a country abounding every where 
with streams, fish naturaUy are plentiful ; the salmon 
especially has given rise to a very large trade. Shortly 
after the pacification of Scotland, it was a fortune to any 
one who possessed a fall upon a river. Simond mentions 
a fishing on the Tay which before 1 800 was rented at five 
guineas a-year, and in 1810 was let for £2000. " It is 
not because the fish are more plentiful,^' he says, " but 
there is more attention paid to catching them, and there 
are more consumers.'* So much has been done in this 
way, that salmon and trout are not found in such quan- 
tities as formerly. Of late, however, a new art — ^artifidal 
fish-breeding — gives fresh hopes. The présent Duke of 
Atholl is one of those who dévote great attention to the 
means for re-stocking the lakes and rivers^ and numerous 
expenments prove the success of the measures employed. 
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Everythîng promises that this valuable resource of the 
HigÛands vdll be preserved, and probably increased, by 
human art. This is man's proper occupation in such a 
country ; with pastures and forests, it is the only prac- 
ticable and profitable kind of culture. 

That perfect security which the Highlands now enjoy 
— that dead silence of a land without inhabitants — the 
rocks, crags, waterfalls, and heather, with their romantic 
and poetical associations — ail combine, despite the dulness 
of the climate, to give a peculiar charm to a résidence 
among thèse mountains. Comfortable abodes hâve taken 
the place of the buts of the clans. Not only hâve the 
old chieftains built themselves castles upon the ruins of 
the cottages, but wealthy Englishmen hâve purchased 
large tracts of territory, and removed their résidences 
thither. There is now scarcely a désirable situation which 
is not occupied by a modem mansion. The average cost 
of land is about 30s. per acre, which gives a large extent 
for little money. The houses stand many miles aparté 
and the lands belonging to them are occupied solely by 
sheep and grouse. Notwithstanding the bare and deserted 
appearance of many of thèse houses, their interiors présent 
every comfort, which is always an agreeable contrast. 

Capital roads, and steamboats on the lakes, give easy 
access to the most remote places. The gênerai aspect of 
the country is that of a vast park of many millions of 
acres, where the greatest of landscape-gardeners has end- 
lessly multiplied the most sublime efiects. Thousands of 
tourists wander over the country during the fine season, — 
i^ to be sure, the summer of that country deserves the 
name ; and this is another source of gain not less pro- 
fitable than the others, which the " canny '^ Scotch take 
good care to profit by. 

The finest of the noble résidences is Tajrmouth Castle, 
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belonging to Lord Breadalbane, situated at the point 
where the river Tay flows out of the loch of the same 
name in Perthshire. Lord Breadalbane is a descend- 
ant of the chiefs of the clan Campbell, one of the most 
powerful in the Highlands. His domains extend one hun- 
dred English miles, or forty leagues, in length, and reach 
nearly from sea to sea. The same means of clearance 
were employed hère as elsewhere, and the clan, properly 
speaking, no longer ezists ; and in place of the old 
mansion a regular palace has been built, the splendeur 
of which astonished even the Queen when she paid a 
visit to Lord Breadalbane. The finely timbered park, 
through which the boimding waters of the young Tay flow, 
well stocked with hares, partridges, and pheasants, and 
studded with plots of flowers, combines with the natural 
beautiesof thèse wild glens those charms which the most ex- 
quisite art alone can give, incompatible as they may seem. 
It must hâve required a considérable sum of money thns 
to hâve conquered the soil and climate. This the pastnr- 
ages hâve supplied, for they are inhabited only by sheep. 
I arrived at Tajnnouth upon a long summer evening by 
the leffc shore of Loch Tay, which cannot be less than six 
leagues in length. Several farms appeared hère and there 
on the banks of this little sea^ with their fields of tumips 
and oats ; but on the mountains themselves no trace of man 
or house was to be seen. Black-faced sheep were grazing 
on the hill-sides without any one to look after them, and 
as we passed they gazed at us with their little fiîghtened 
black faces ; West Highland cows, whose shadows were 
thrown upon the rocks with the last rays of the sun, 
filled the air with their bellowings at our approach ; and 
just as we reached Kenmore Bridge, we saw under the 
lofty larches, planted by the father of the présent Mar- 
quess, some stags, under cover of evening, coming down to 
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drink in the loch. Thèse peaceful pictures are far pré- 
férable to the scènes of blood described by Sir Walter 
Scott in his Fair Maid ofPerthy as having taken place on 
this very spot. 

The Shetlands, Hébrides, and other islands whîch lie 
scattered along the Highland coasts, hâve not been ^isited 
by civilisation to the same extent ; but regular steam 
communication has now been established with them, and 
in a few years we may expect to see similar proceedings 
effect the same results. The island of Lewis, the largest 
of the Hébrides, containing about three hundred and fifby 
thousand acres, has been purchased by an enterprising 
Englishman — Sir James Matheson — ^who has commeneed 
a séries of improvements there, the starting-point of which 
is the émigration, more or less voluntary, of a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

ntsiiAND. 

The agricultural histoiy of Ireland, until within the last 
few years at least, is as lamentable as those of England 
and Scotland are brilliant. What was to be the nltimate 
fate of this imfortunate island was long an unanswered 
question ; now, however, the problem begins to be eluci- 
dated, but at what a cost ! 

Ireland is not wanting in natural resources. Even the 
English admit that Ireland, in point of soil, is superior 
to England. The conformation of the country is pecu- 
liar ; mountains range along nearly the whole estent of 
its coasts, the interior being a vast plain, and for the 
most part highly fertile. Ireland contains eight miUions 
of hectares.* Bocks, lakes, and bogs occupy about two 
millions of thèse, and two millions more are indiffèrent 
land. The remainder — that is to say, about half the 
country — ^is rich land, with calcareous subsoiL What 
better could be conceived? " It is the richest soil I ever 
saw," says Arthur Young, speaking of counties Limerick 
and Tipperary ; " and such as is applicable to every pur- 

* The acreage of Ireland is reokoned at 19,944,209, exclusive of lakes, di?ided 
as followB : — 

Leinster, ..... 4,749,584 aores. 

Munster, ..... 5,835,220 „ 

Ulster, ..... 6,224,274 „ 

Connaught, • 4,135^131 „ — J. D. 
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pose you can wisL" The climate being damper and 
milder than in England, extrêmes of beat and cold are 
tbere abnost imknown, at least as regards tbree-fourtbs 
of tbe island. Herbaceous végétation is luxuriant, and 
it is not without reason tbat tbe clover or sbamrock bas 
been adopted as tbe beraldic emblem of tbe Emerald Isle, 
as it is called. Tbe south-west coast enjoys a perpétuai 
spring, owing to tbe ocean-currents wbicb set in from tbe 
tropics. Myrtles tbere grow in tbe open air, and tbe 
arbutus or strawberry tree is one of tbe commonest of 
sbrubs. 

No country bas more natural facilities for water-car- 
riage, interior as well as exteiîor. Immense inland lakes 
— as Lougb Neagb, witb an area of one bundred thou- 
sand acres ; Lougb Corrib, of fifty tbousand, and others 
profusely scattered over tbe country, — ^afford unexampled 
means for transport. Tbe Sbannon, tbe finest river in tbe 
Britisb Isles — ^balf river, balf lake — extends nearly across 
tbe country from east to west, for a distance of two bun- 
dred miles, and possesses tbis great advantage, tbat, 
saving a few obstacles wbicb migbt easily be removed, 
it is navigable to its source. Otber rivers, equally navi- 
gable, flow in ail directions from diflFerent lakes, and fonn 
brancbes of a vast System, wbicb sbort canals migbt easily 
complète. Tbe coast also is every wbere indented witb bays 
and barbours, one of wbicb — Cork — could sbelter ail tbe 
fleets of Europe. Tbe nature of tbe country is no less 
favourable to road communication. Ordinary roads and 
railways are capable of being constructed witb less labour 
and at less expense tban in Great Britain. 

Notwitbstanding tbese natural advantages, tbe misery 
of tbe Irisb bas long been proverbial. Four large cities 
— Dublin, containing 250,000 inbabitants, Cork 100,000, 
Belfast 80,000, and Limerick 60,000, and situated in 
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the centre, as it were, of the four faces of the island — con- 
stitute the capitals. Dublin especially may justly be 
considered as one of the finest cities of Europe ; its mag- 
nificence astonifihes a stranger ; but the rest of the country 
contains few large towns, and the fields exhibit a heart- 
rending poverty, which extends to the suburbs of the large 
cities. Those harbours, lakes, and rivers, which might 
carry life into every part of the country, are almost desti- 
tute of trade. The gross agricultural production, at least 
previously to 1847, amounted scarcely to one-half that 
of England upon an equal surface, and the state of the 
rural population was even worse than could be charged 
to this différence in production. Let us pause, in the 
first place, at this period of her history, which is more 
important hère than for the rest of the United Eangdom. 
Let us ascertain what was the condition at that time 
both of her agriculture and her rural population, and 
what were the causes producing it ; after that, I shall 
proceed to notice what has occurred since. 

Of the four large provinces which once formed separate 
kingdonis,Leinster isthe richest in point of agriculture, and 
in this division Dublin is situated ; next cornes about one- 
half of Ulster, in which is Belfast ; then Munster, where 
we find Cork and Limerick ; and lastly Connaught, with 
part of Ulster, one of the poorest and most barren tracts 
of country in the world. In 1847, the relative produc- 
tiveness of county Meath in Leinster, and county Mayo 
in Connaught, was as ten to one ; in the former, rents 
were 30s. per acre, which is equal to the best of the 
English coimties ; and in the latter the rate was 3s. In 
Ulster, counties Armagh, Down, and Antrim, surround- 
ing Belfast, and in Munster, coimties Limerick and 
Tipperary, the most fertile in Ireland, rival Leinster in 
productiveness ; but even in the richest districts the 
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poverty of the cultivator was reacting upon the lanA 
The absence of capital was apparent almost everywheie. 
In favoured parts, the natural richness of the soil, indeed, 
made up for what was otherwise lacking ; but where this 
resource faUed, the miseiy was frightfiiL 

Of the two capitals which contribute to rural produc- 
tion, the principal one — sunk capital, that which con- 
sists of ail kinds of works, which in process of time 
accumulate upon, and are incorporated with, the soil, 
while bringing it into a proper state of productiveness, 
including buildings, fences, roads, improvers, drainage, and 
appropriations to spécial crops — ^was almost altogether 
wanting. Gentlemen's parks, to be sure, were kept up with 
a care equal to those in England; but whereas in the 
latter country it was ofben impossible to distinguish the 
farm &om the park, a most distressing contrast showed 
itself in Ireland as soon as the bounds of the reserved 
enclosure were passed. No more ditches for carrying off 
the water ; no trees, hedges, and well-kept fences^ nor trim 
and well-defined roads ; ever3rwhere bare and neglected 
land — no further labour bestowed upon it than was 
absolutely necessary; no longer those pretty English 
farm-houses covered with clematis and honeyBuckle, with 
their offices always convenient, and ofben omamental, — 
but instead, mud cabins built by the tenant himsel^ and 
never repaired by the landlord. 

The second, or working capital, consisting of catUe, 
implements, seeds, and harvests stored, were not so 
entirely wanting, because it is less possible to do without 
them. The quantity of large cattle was not so déficient, 
owing to the immense facilities for feeding them afforded 
by the gênerai and spontaneous growth of grass ; but 
still the number was much less than might and ought to 
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have been, and what there were, were for the most part 
inferior. Pigs, reared almost always in the bouse of the 
cultivator, gave a tolerable retum; but the deficiency 
in sheep was very great Of thèse the proportion, as 
compared to England, was as one to eight^ and no know- 
ledge as to the means for improving the breeds existed. 
As to implements, there was an absence of the most 
simple descriptions ; scarcely any ploughs or carts, spades 
and panniers supplying the place of ail other tilling im- 
plements; and this state of matters existing, too, even 
next door to the richest country in the world for agri- 
cultural machinery ; no sort of advances made to the 
farmers — not even suflBcient provisions for food, — ^in con- 
séquence of which most of them were obliged to borrow, 
upon heavy terms, even their seed and a Uttle flour for 
bread, until harvest. 

Intellectual capital or agricultural skOl had made no 
greater progress. The four-year course was scarcely 
known, save upon a few farms, which were managed by 
Englishmen or Scotchmen. Very few tumips, beans, or 
artificial grasses ; even the natural grass-lands, that in- 
valuable treasure peculiar to the soil and dimate, were 
filled with stagnant pools, and covered with weeds. 
Owing to the want of the proper means for maintaining 
the fertility of the land, wheat and barley were little 
cultivated ; ail was sacrificed to two crops, destined 
chiefly for human food — ^namely, oats and potatoes, — ^and 
yet both indiflferently understood, inasmuch as they were 
continuously taken off the same land as long as it con- 
tinued to yield anything. 

Imagination fails to appreciate the loss which a country 
in such a state sustains. To have fomished Ireland with 
the capital which she lacked in sheep alone, as compared 
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to England, wonld hâve required £20,000,000 sterling. 
Double that amount at least would hâve been necessaiy 
for other kinds of cattle, £120,000,000 for draining, and 
a like sum for the construction of more comfortable dwell- 
ings, fences and country roads, and for the purchase of 
the most necessary implements. In ail say £300,000,000, 
which would still hâve been only £16 per acre. Certainly 
a much larger sum has been absorbed by England. 

The advocates for large property exclusively had some 
cause for being perplexed when the question was mootcd 
with référence to Ireland. Large property there ruled 
suprême, more so than in England, or even in Scotland. 
A few small proprietors existed in the neighbourhood of 
large towns, where a little trade and manufactures had 
developed a citizen class ; the rest of the island was di- 
vided into immense estâtes of from one thousand to one 
hundred thousand acres,* and the greater the extent the 
more dilapidated their condition. The largest remained 
in a State of nature, like the famous district of Connemara, 
in Connaught, well known by the name of Martin's Estate. 
Entails, much more common than in England, prevented 
most of thèse domains from being sold. The primi- 
tive law of the land was gavdkindy or equal division 
among the maie children, until the English imported the 
right of primogeniture. 

In their tum, those who considered small farming as 
the universal panacea were no less perplexed, for if Ire- 
land was the land of very large properties, it was also, 
par eocceUence, the country of very small farming. There 
were no fewer than 300,000 farms below five acres, 
250,000 from five to fifteen, 80,000 from fifteen to thirty, 

* The Irish acre is equal to 65 ares 55 centiares — rather more thau 1 J im- 
périal acres. 
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and 50,000 only above thirty acres. The law of succes- 
sion favoured this division, by causing the partition of 
tbe leases among the children, and this was not, as in 
England, a dead letter. 

This combination of large property and small farming, 
which in différent parts of England and Scotland has 
had such good effects, produced a conséquence quite the 
reverse in Ireland. Proprietors and cultivators seemed 
determined upon ruining themselves by doing ail in their 
power to destroy the instrument of their common wealth 
— the soil. Instead of that salutary custom adopted by 
the English proprietors of residing upon their properties, 
the Irish landlords were always absent^ and drew their 
whole rents for expenditure elsewhere. They let their 
lands when they could for long periods to English specu- 
lators, who were represented by agents, called middlemen. 
Improvident and spendthrift as ail are who get money 
without knowing how — having, besides, only uncertain 
and precarious incomes, because they neglected to make 
seasonable advances — thèse landlords mostly ail lived 
beyond their resources, consequently their debts in the 
end increased to such an extent that the bulk of their 
fortune was swept away. 

The middlemen in their tum, intent upon increasing 
their profits without expending a shilling, having no inte- 
rest, direct or personal, in the farming properly so called, 
sub-let the land to an unlimited extent. The rural popu- 
lation having multiplied to excess, numbering about 
twenty-five to one hundred acres, whilst it is sixt^en in 
France, twelve in England, and five in the Lowlands of 
Scotland, only too readUy responded to the call, and the 
conséquence was an unrestrained compétition among the 
cultivators for possession of the land. As none of them 
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possessed more capital than his neighbour, no one had a 
préférence in this compétition Every fiather of a fiamily 
desired to become a tenant or locator upon a few patchea 
of land, which he might work with the assistance of his 
f amily. Thns the cottier System, as it is called, grew up — 
a System not bad in itself, unless camed to extrême ; for, 
besides that it admits of dispensing with capital, when 
that is not forthcoming, by substituting labour in its 
stead, it has this advantage, that it does away with the 
paid servant — ^that is to say, that class of men who live 
entirely upon the demand for labour, and are subjected 
to its vicissitudes. In 1847, Ireland, strictly speaking, 
contained very few persons receiving wages ; those who 
would otherwise hâve been day-labourers were small 
farmers. But there must be a limit to everything, and 
the division of allotments came to an end, owing to the 
increasing number of competitors. The smaU tenants had 
conmienced by taking farms upon which a family eould 
barely exist after paying their rent. Thèse farms then 
underwent a first division, then a second and a third, 
until at last it came to those 600,000 rentings below 
fifteen acres — ^that is to say, to a point where the culti- 
vator could obtain only just sufficient to keep him in life, 
where the least failure of the crop began by render- 
ing payment of rent impossible, and ended in being a 
sentence of death for the tenant himself. 

Owing to the superior quality of the soil and abon- 
dance of hands, the gross produce, although equal to 
only half of the English, was still pretty considérable, 
and, reduced to French value, might be estimated at 
800,000,000 francs, or 100 francs per hectare, (=328. 
per acre), as in France, divided as follows : — 
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Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Potatoes, 

Flax and Gardena, 


• 

60,000,000 of fnuiofl. 

30,000,000 „ 
150,000,000 „ 
250,000,000 „ 

60,000,000 „ 


Animal production. 


640,000,000 „ 
260,000,000* „ 
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800,000,000 of francs. 

Thus the animal productions were, as in France, equal 
to half the value of the vegetable — sure indication of an 
exhausting culture ; whilst both in England and Scotland 
the former are superior to the latter, and the inclination 
is every day further in the same direction — sign of an 
ameliorating husbandry. This retum of 100 francs per 
hectare may be thus divided : — 

Proprîetor^s rent, 32 francs per hectare, lOs. Od. per acre. 
Middleman's profit^ 8 „ „ 28. 8d. „ 

Taxes, . . 6 „ „ Is. Sd. „ 

lucidental expenses, 6 „ „ Is. 8d. „ 

Wages, . . 60 ^ „ „ 168. Od. „ 



100 I, „ 32s. Od. „ 

Distributed over the whole population of the island, 
the total value of agricultural production gave 1 00 francs 
per head, whilst the same dividend amoimted to 140 
francs for France, and for England and Scotland 200. 
Wages in the same way ayeraged 80 francs per head for 
the labouring rural population, whilst in France it is 
125 francs, in England 160, and Scotland 200. 

The resuit of thèse figures shows the inadéquate pro- 
duction, as compared to the whole population, and parti- 
cularly to the rural portion. In France, our whole popu- 
lation does not exceed twenty-six per hundred acres, 

* Say lOs. or lOs. 6d. per acre. In France, the average of the same production 
(oxen, sheep, horiMSS, and pîgs) is Ss. 6d., and in Eïngland upwards of SOs. 
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but in Ireland it amounts to forty ; and our rural popu- 
lation, upon an equal surface, is équivalent to only two- 
tliirds of the rural population of Ireland. In !E!ngland 
the whole population was more numerous, but then the 
agricultural production was double, and the rural popu- 
lation amounted to only half that of Ireland. In Scot- 
land the proportions were still more favourable. 

We may notice, besides, as in favour of our countiy, 
that the rural population of France is not entirely dépen- 
dent upon wages ; they partake of a considérable portion 
of the rent, as proprietors of part of the soil — ^likewise a 
portion of the profit, since they include farmers and 
métaye7*s; whilst in Ireland the peasantry not being pro- 
prietors, and the farmers-general, or middlemen, belong- 
ing to the urban population, the rural population was 
living entirely upon that which would otherwise hâve 
been wages. I mean hère by wages ail that was given 
up to the small tenantry as the retum for their labour, 
and which, though not actuaUy paid them in the shape 
of wages, was nevertheless the real eaming, since retum 
upon capital and agricultural sldll went for nothing. 

It has often been alleged that rents in Ireland were 
raised to an undue extent. No doubt there is some truth 
in the accusation, but it is not the rate in itself which 
deserves it. We see, in fact, that the rent reached in Ire- 
land, as in France, in England, and even in Scotland, to 
only one-third of the gross production, besides being in 
many cases merely nominal ; the actual amount collected 
fell to one-fourth or one-fifth of the produce, and pro- 
bably even lower. In a well-constituted state, such a 
rent would scarcely hâve sufficed to feed the non -rural 
population ; under a better System, its tendency would 
hâve been to rise rather than to fall. 

The wretched condition of the cultivators cannot be 
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attributed to the small amount of wages as distributed 
over the whole, for not only did this item amount in 
principle to half the gross produce, while in England 
and Scotland it is only a fourth, but it was frequently 
higher owing to the non-payment of the rent. Nowhere, 
perhaps, was the share of wages greater ; whereas, corn- 
pared to the rent, it should hâve been less rather than 
more. 

Finally, neither can we charge the blâme to that por- 
tion which represents profit, for this item amounted to 
only one-twelfth of the gross produce, whereas in Scot- 
land it reaches a fourth ; and, under a good System of 
rural economy, it would hâve been far from adéquate. 

The real defect as regards the rent was the way in 
which it was spent. In place of helping to make capital 
on the spot, it was remitted to England or the Continent, 
and there lost as far as any benefit to Ireland was con- 
cemedL* This constant drain of rent was shown in the 
continuai export of agricultural produce. About half the 
wheat crop, a fourth of the oats, the greater portion of the 
animal produce — ^upon the whole, about one-third of the 
total rural production — ^was yearly transmitted from Ire- 
land to England, and went to pay either rent, or, what came 
to the same thing, interest upon mortgages in the hands 
principally of English capitalists. A coimtry is enriched 
through its exports when it receives something in ex- 
change. This is the case with Scotland ; but when, as 
in Ireland, there is a constant export, and no retum, it 
is ruinons. That island produdng just the necessary 

* Many English économiste, Mr M'Callooh in parUcolar, whose authority in 
thèse matters is great» hâve disputed the evil influence generally attributed to the 
non-residenoe of proprietors. The reasons adnmced in fkvour of this opinion are 
purely theoreticaL They would ment a careful ezamination if this wore a didactio 
exposition of the principles of the science ; bat» as fiur as regaids Ireland at least» 
the question appears to me to be settled by the fiiots. 

Z 
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amount of food for its inhabitants, whatever went out af 
it created a void which was not fiUed up by any retuiiL 

Part of the taxes followed the Bame course. Direct 
taxation, indeed, was not in itself heavier than the rent, 
since it amounted to only 5 francs per hectare, whilst 
in England it was 25. But in England this was spent 
upon the spot ; whereas in Ireland, the greater part 
going to pay the Anglican clergy, who were almost as 
gi-eat absentées as the landed proprietors^ constituted, like 
the rent, a certain yearly loss. What remained behind 
but ill performed the part due from taxation in eveiy 
well-govemed country — namely, the increase of national 
capital in roads, bridges, canals, public buildings, and 
maintenance of the public peace. 

The same disadvantage did not resuit &om the middle- 
man's profit, as that remained in the country, but it 
scarcely ever retumed to fenning. 

Thèse are certainly powerful causes of impoverishment. 
Still they were not sufficient to account for that state of 
misery into which the greater part of Ireland had fallen, 
apart from the mad multiplication of the rural popula- 
tion : in this lay the root of the evil. Even wîth the 
regular export of rent and a portion of the taxes, and in 
the absence of capital, public as well as private, the rural 
population would hâve been able to live, had they been, 
as in England, less numerous by half. The enormous 
number of starving beggars had upset ail the principles 
of production. At one time Ireland was not nearly so 
populous : in 1750 the population was two millions; and 
in 1800, four millions, instead of the eight millions of 
1846. The whole island formed then but one immense 
pasture-country, for which by nature it is best fitted, and 
which is the most profitable account to which ifr can be 
tumed. When this superabundant population arose, the 
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potato crop, at once the cause and effect of the excess, 
was proportionately extended, and absorbed the whole 
attention, labour, and manure of the country. Of ail 
known crops, the potato fumishes, particularly in Ire- 
land, the largest quantity of human food upon a given 
surface. This renders it one of the most valuable gifts 
of Providence, but only on condition that it is not too 
greatly extended, as then it becomes a scourge, for it 
exhausts without renewing the means of production. 

Expérience has too well proved the danger of depending 
upon one product as food for a whole nation. Besides, 
the potato, by itsel^ constitutes a gross food, and is not 
nearly so nourishing as an equal weight and bulk of 
cereals and leguminous {6od—BL sufficient reason for not 
making it the staple article of human consumption. It 
is liable also to casualties différent from those which 
befall the grain crops, and this makes it an inestimable 
complément to thèse crops, but should prevent it being 
relied upon as the sole article of food. The true place of 
the potato, in a well-ordered rural economy, is as a plen- 
tiful provision for cattle, and a supplément to that of 
man, so that, in the event of other crops failing, this 
resource might supply the deficiency. But Ireland was 
not in a position to choose the best ; necessity called, and 
required to be obeyed. The potato already occupied a 
third of the arable land, and threatened to extend further ; 
it alone formed three-fourths of the food of the peasantry, 
the other fourth consisting also of an inferior food — 
namely, oats. 

So long as thèse two productions were obtainable in 
any quantity, the population of smaU tenantry, although 
badly off, yet managed to exist, and imfortunately multi- 
plied. "When the crop happened to fail, or only to de- 
crease, scarcity decimated their numbers ; and when, on 
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thèse occasions, they were unable to pay their rent^ the 
landlord ordered them to be ejected, which was not veiy 
easily done. Being only tenants at will, nothing remaîned 
for it but an armed résistance. The agent charged to 
levy the rent, and the police who came to enforce the 
ejectment, were received with a discharge of fire-anns ; 
and when such outrages were foUowed up by indictments, 
witnesses could not be found to support the accusations, 
nor juries to find the prisoners guilty. The dispossessed 
tenants, having no means of subsistence, became thieves, 
their wives and children tumed beggars, and, as there 
was no poor's tax — a dangerous remedy no doubt, but 
sometimes necessary — ^there was no lirait to the exten- 
sion of this misery and crime. The most fertile districts 
suffered severely from thèse troubles ; the evil reached 
its climax in the worst parts of the island, namely, the 
west. 

The population of Connaught had reached nearly two 
for every five acres, or equal to our rich Normandy 
departments ; and the nature of the soil afforded but 
an insuflScient resource for the sustenance of such a 
population, half the land, or two out of four millions of 
acres, being incapable of cultivation. The neighbouring 
counties of Donegal and Kerry were still worse off ; one- 
third only of their area consisted of arable land, the rest 
being either mountains or lakes. Suppose the population 
of the departments of La Manche, Somme, or Calvados^ 
transported to the Higher or Lower Alps, and consider 
what would be the conséquence ! Thèse counties having 
neither busy manufactures nor populous towns, the entire 
population lived by agriculture — ^if that could be called 
agriculture which was but the short-sighted and hungry 
exhaustion of the productive powers of the soiL Is it 
surprising that it became impossible to collect even the 
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small rent of 5s. per acre, or that fai&ine in ail its horrors 
should, as it were, hâve taken up its abode there ? 

Among the expédients set on foot for making as much 
ont of the land as was possible without capital, two ap- 
parently oflFered great advantages to the landlord, but 
were ultimately found to be as ruinons for him as for the 
tenant : thèse were, partnership-tenure, and the con-acre 
System. 

Partnership-tenure — or, as it was also called, rundale 
or runrig, a word apparently of Scandinavian origin — 
consisted in letting a pièce of land of a given extent (for 
example, one hundred, two hundred, or five himdred 
acres) to a village, the inhabitants of which constituted 
the partners in the concem. That portion which they 
could not cultivate was common to ail, the remainder 
being divided annually among the différent families; 
and each of thèse lots might again be divided among the 
several members of a family, if they thought right to do 
so. After the crop was gathered, the whole land was 
again common property, and a new partition was made 
for the following year. In the most backward districts 
of France we hâve a good many villages somewhat upon 
the same principle, only with this différence, that, in place 
of farming the property, the community owns it : but, 
notwithstanding this advantage, the right in common 
everywhere produces similar results — namely, the im- 
poverishment both of the land and of the people who 
cultivate it ; and this poverty becomes greater and greater 
as the population increases. We hâve seen a hundred 
acres let in this way to one himdred co-tenants, who 
lived in the greatest misery, and never succeeded in 
paying any rent. This System was to be found most 
prévalent in the least fertile districts, and such villages 
as adopted it possessed scarcely any cattle, while the 
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pcople wero almost totally ignorant of the most simple 
metliods of farming. 

The con-acre system was scaroely any better. Whea 
from some cause or other» a field had accumulated a suf- 
ficient amount of fertility, it was let in that state to a 
tenant for a single crop at an exorbitant priée, usuailj 
payable in days' work This person planted it witli 
potatoes, and took as much out of it as he could with 
one crop. Near Limerick, the ordinarj rent of fieldâ 
upon the con-acre System was £30 per acre ; and at thia 
rate a half or even smaller parts of an acre vrere some- 
times let. '' Compétition for the land, especially when 
possessed of some fertility/' remarked a witneas upon the 
inquiry of 1833, "is so great in some parts of Ireland 
that hardly any rent.asked is not immediately promised.' 
In Ireland, however, more than anywhere else, to promise 
and to fnlfil are two différent things. But the two parties 
contracting did not look at the matter so dosely ; each ii 
the mean time got what he wanted — ^the one, possession 
of the land ; the other, the prospect of an iinreasonabk 
rent. When accounts came to be settled between them 
they arranged as best they might. 

Paring and buming, which sacrifices future prospects 
for the sake of the présent, was much practised ; and thii 
accoimts for the large extent of uncultivated, though cul 
tivable, land which is found in a country where arable 
land was the object of such spirited compétition. Teais 
in fact, of dead faUow were necessary in order to repai] 
the injury inflicted by one or two bad crops upon a soi 
treated in this way, unless donc as the starting-point o: 
a skilful and progressive System of farming, which nevei 
happened in Ireland. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



STATE OF WARFARE. 



How came such an immense différence to exist be- 
tween t wo islands • close together, and to ail appearance 
subject to the same laws : one, and that the least fer- 
tile of the two, pajông rents of 25s. per acre, heavy 
taxes, a considérable profit and high wages, maintain- 
ing also a larger population in a greater degree of 
comfort ; while the other, more fertile, with a smaller 
population, paid lower rents, profits and taxes lower 
stiU, and inadéquate wages t The cause of so strange 
an anomaly is comprised in one word — ^the oppression of 
Ireland. Having witnessed both in England and in 
Scotland the bénéficiai effects of liberty, we now see in 
Ireland the results of a contrary state. The two sides 
of the same picture will thus hâve been presented to 
our view. 

To escape this responsibility, the English contend that 
the Irish character has peculiar fEÙlings, which under 
any circumstances would hâve arrested their rise as a 
nation. I am willing to believe that the Celtic race has 
not the same d^ree of energy as the Anglo-Saxon, but the 
différence does not appear to me sufficient to account for 
everything. More than one instance, both in ancient 
and modem history, proves that the Irish possess emi- 
nent qualities. If Ireland, in spite of its fearful disor- 
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ganisatioD, Las produced energetic men, and great spiriti 
ail kiuils, how mucli more woiild this bave been the c 
if the national strengtli had net been violeutly represst 
That which, among an oppreBsed people, bas uot attaii 
beyond a transitory light, would, in a &eer atmosphi 
bave become a luigbt and lasting flame. 

The English attribute an enervatiog influence to 1 
CatboUc religion. This assertion may also be in so: 
respects well founded ; for it is true tbat in gène 
the Protestant nations of modem Europe exhibit 
steadier and more decided character than the Catbol 
but it bas not alwaya been so, and even at the presc 
day it is not an absolute rule. Spain and Italy, in anx 
at the présent day, preceded Holland, England, and Q* 
many, in civilisation; and I do not see tbat Catbo! 
Belgium, and to a certain estent France herselt are mu 
inferior to most Protestant countries. 

A patent and undeniable fact, besides, replies to tte 
imputations. For aome ycars past a large émigration 
Irish has been going on to America. As soon as thi 
put foot upon that new soil, where they are no long 
subject to the restraint of England, but free to ezerci 
their characteristic activity, thèse demoralised, dégrade 
and improvident beings become changed, and take the 
position among the most Lndustrious citizens of the Unit* 
States. Even their fanatîcism, about which ao mucb 
said, disappears when their religion is no longer pera 
cuted. When permitted to enjoy reUgious liberty, thi 
become tolérant of others, and voluntarily fi-ee themselv 
from that exclusive domination of their cleigy wbicb tht 
80 eagerly embrace upon their native soil. AU the pi 
judices in the world cannot countervail this incontestih 
fact, which is confirmed and strengthened eveiy dai 
for it is not a matter relating to a few individuals on] 
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but to an entire people flying from Europe, where they 
slave and suffer, to rise to an independent and proud 
condition on the other side of the Atlantic. 

No doubt — ^at least so it appears to me — ^had Ireland 
been cast in a more distant part of the océan, in place of so 
near to her powerful sister, her career would hâve been 
a brilliant one ; or as now situated, if, instead of being 
much the smaUer island, she had been the larger of the 
two, she would hâve ultimately absorbed the other, and 
given her stamp to British civilisation. Neither the 
national character nor the Catholic faith would hâve 
been material obstacles to this so différent a destiny. 
Her whole misfortune consista in this, that. being ve^ 
near, she is the more feeble of the two, and also that 
she is not near enough nor weak enough to allow herself 
to be absorbed without résistance, — ^the worst of ail con- 
ditions for a people. Scotland also resisted assimilation 
with England. But besides an afi^ty of race and creed 
there, which was not the case with Ireland, the proximity 
of the two countries and disproportion in population 
forced her in time to yield. Ireland remams conquered 
«.drefracto^. 

As a conséquence of their unbending tempérament, 
the English will not put up with an3rthing that does not 
belong to themselves ; their disposition is exclusive ; 
they hâve, moreover, an inveterate hatred of the Papacy, 
which they look upon as irreconcilable with Uberty. In 
their eyes, Ireland was not only a formidable neighbour 
and natural enemy ; it was odious as a nation, and anti- 
pathetic to ail their ideas. Unable to subdue it, England 
sought to crush it. 

This was England's grand excuse. It would no doubt 
hâve been far better for both countries had England 
from the first adopted a more humane policy towards 
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the sister ide^ as she sometimes calls it ; but after ail, in 
attempting to incorporate this neighboaiiiig countiy, 
England only followed the same course that Cas been 
pursued by other nationa Had the English entertained 
a true fratemal feeling for the Insh, it would certainly 
hâve been a fine example, though a solitarjr one, in times 
when nations mutually sought each other's destruction. 
Hâve we not seen in our own country, as well as else- 
where, Catholics and Protestants unmercifully massacring 
each other ? Throughout history do we not find fire and 
sword Bweeping over whole kingdoms, in order to extin- 
guish the smallest germ of a distinct nationality, and to 
mould their ruins into vast empires ? Hâve any of the 
great nations {unités nationales) been formed otherwise ? 
Does not that perpétuai misunderstanding still exista 
which causes contests between men and classes and 
nations ; and is not the fact of being bom upon opposite 
sides of a river sufficient excuse for people tearing each 
other to pièces î Looking at it in this way, England's 
fault was in not having donc enough, since the assimilation 
was not complète. Be this as it may, the state of open 
warfare which for âges was the normal condition of 
Ireland in its relations with England, only too well 
accounts for the contrast we are about to notice in the 
rural economy of the two islands. 

The first resuit is the state of property. Most of the 
Irish properties were originally confiscations, fix)m whence 
arose that evil which, although not confined to Ireland, 
being found to a certain extent everywhere, took a wider 
extension there, namely absenteeism. 

The English invaders always looked upon Ireland as a 
foreign and hostile country, which was good to possess, 
but where they would rather not establish themselves. 
As early as the thirteenth century, this feeling was ap- 
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parent among the Norman barons, who would not réside 
upon their Irish grants. Their adopted country was Eng- 
land, and there they leagued themselves around their cliief 
for mutual protection. After them, every renewed attempt 
of England to subdue Ireland was followed by a new 
importation of English and Scotch proprietors, who came 
always with the same object — ^namdy, to spoil the inhabi- 
tants, and to make as much out of the land as possible, 
but not to take up their abode upon it. During Eliza- 
beth's reign, six hundred thousand acres were thus dis- 
tributed ; imder James I., six entire counties were con- 
fiscated and partitioned out : one was altogether made 
over to the corporations of London, and is still held by 
them, whence its name Londonderry. In the reign of 
Charles L, ail Connaught was declared the property of 
the Crown. Under Cromwell the same System of appro- 
priation was applied to the other three provinces, and 
there was even a proposai to sell ail the Irish lands to the 
Jews. The finishing-stroke to this work was undèr 
Charles IL and William III. Every govemment of 
England under absolute monarchy — the Tudors and 
Stuarts, the Commonwealth, the Restoration and Consti- 
tutional monarchies, ail had the same idea with respect 
to Ireland — ^namely, to prevent the Irish holding land 
in their own country. 

Almost ail property is derived from conquest, but in 
time it gradually loses that character. The résidence of 
the conquerors among the conquered people at length 
brings about a mixture of races and conformity of inte- 
rests ; but in Ireland, opposition remained as lively as at 
first. A new élément — religion — ^had traced one of those 
indelible Unes of démarcation between the conquerors 
and the conquered which keeps up a lasting hatred. 
England, after she adopted Protestantism, wished to 
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plant it by force in Ireland ; but the more England 
persevered, tlie more deteimined was Ireland to remain 
Catholic. The war of natîonalities now took the charaeter 
of a religions war — tlie most unsparing of ail, as it gives 
to worldly interests and feelings the excuse of a faitL 
After unexampled eflForts, England at last succeeded in 
establishing in Ireland a Protestant community, to the ci- 
tent of one-fifth of its population, the remaining four-fifths 
being Catholic. The former chiefly resided in the towns, 
and the latter in the country. The proprietors belonging 
in gênerai to one religion, and the farmers to another, there 
could be no bond of connection between the two classes, 
but everything to disunite them. Confiscations, which 
had made the one masters of the soil, and reduced 
the other to the condition of helots, had not been accom- 
plished without frightful bloodshed. Thèse sanguinaiy 
recollections, continually revived by légal persécutions, 
stirred up animosity to frenzy. Proprietors took good 
care not to live upon their lands where they were 
exposed to personal violence, and their représentatives 
— the middlemen — absent ed themselves for the same 
reason. Both from a distance oppressed a people whom 
they detested, and they were answered with malédictions, 
and often by murders. 

Besides its absolute necessity as a means of progress, 
rent, in most civilised countries, is justified by the expen- 
diture of that capital which, in process of time, is put into 
the soiL There are few lands, whether in France or Eng- 
land, the actual value of which represents anything else 
than tins capital. Often even their value is far from re- 
presenting the total amount of money they hâve absorbed. 
In Ireland, property had not this justification, which other- 
wise might hâve legitimised its revolutionary origin. Kent 
was not employed for the benefit of the land from which 
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it was drawn, and did not represent a retum from any 
capital, since the proprietor took care to lay out nothing. 
It was the produce of brute force, and was, like the rest 
of the Irish constitution, like the tithes imposed upon a 
Catholic people for the support of a Protestant clergy, 
neither more nor less than an excuse for war and op- 
pression. 

Strict entails, which had hère a spécial object besides 
that of aristocratie aggrandisement, helped to aggra- 
vate the odious character of the rent. A few properties 
had managed to change hands, and, in conséquence of thèse 
voluntary mutations, had lost the stigma attaching to their 
original tenure; but the rest traced back their origin 
through regular succession to one of those inauspicious 
dates, chronicled in the hearts of the Irish as the most 
grievous moments of their long sufferings. As another 
conséquence of this state of warfare, England had stifled 
every species of manufacture and commerce în Ireland ; 
but she now discovers her mistake, and begins to make 
amends, though tardily, and with an inclination still to the 
old distrust. In times past she fell into the common mis- 
take of thinking that the prosperity of her neighbours 
was incompatible with her own, and therefore continued 
to smother in Ireland that wealth which gives power. 
England's history abounds with violent measures adopted 
to this end, and she only too weU succeeded. Her désire 
was to make Ireland poor, and in this she succeeded. We 
hâve witnessed, both in England and Scotland, how im- 
portant to agriculture is the neighbourhood of a growing 
industry and commerce ; for besides that it fumishes 
markets and capital, it permits, by a firesh demand for 
labour, an unlimited increase in the rural population. The 
want of this, especially, has been fatal to Ireland. As 
there was no other emplo)nnent for the people, no other 
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means of subeistence except tihe land, upon the land fell 
the whole burden of the population ; and although tbe 
island was less populous, upon the whole, than England, 
the rural districts were twofold more 80, because manu- 
factures, which in England engage two-thirds of the 
hands, were entirely wanting. 

This midtiplication of the rural population was en- 
couraged by the proprietors, because it increased compé- 
tition, brought down wages, and raised the rent of thôr 
lands, — a calculation as false as it was culpable, for the rent 
thus extorted ended in becoming delusive. Eveiywhere 
elsc, and particularly in England, proprietors are obliged 
to construct, and keep in repair, the buildings which ser?e 
as dwellings for most of the farmers. In this way 
they hâve an interest, to a certain extent, in not multi- 
plying the number beyond a certain point. In Ireland, 
as each family built their own cabin,'they had, or thought 
they had, 'the opposite interest. The cultivators^ in 
their tum, prompted to improvidence by their veiy 
indigence, giving themselves little concem about the fette 
of their children, who could neither be bettered nor be- 
come worse oflf, became beggars (prolétaires) in the full 
acceptation of the old Latin word prcletarii, which vul- 
garly expresses one of the most sad conséquences of 
human dégradation. 

There were also two mysterious causes of this unlimited 
propagation, both proceeding from the misérable con- 
dition of the people. The first is the inexplicable physio- 
logical law which ordains, for ail living species, that the 
means of reproduction increase in proportion to the 
chances of destruction. The action of this law may be 
observed among the lower animais, and also in the human 
race inhabiting imhealthy climates. As the chances of 
death increase, births also increase ; and, whether among 
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5i.nim5i.1ft or men, the strongest and best-fed races are not 
those which multîply most. Indiffèrent as to individual 
life, naturels first care is to préserve the species. 

The second cause was altogether politicaL Ireland, 
under its state of oppression, instinctively felt that it had 
no other power to dépend upon than numbers, and that 
it was only in this way it could défend itself. At every 
renewal of the grand struggle, England proceeded to re- 
gular exterminations, but a few years sufficed to fiU up 
the gap. Li£e an army which closes the gap made in its 
ranks by cannon, the Irish rapidly repaired the breaches 
made among them by wars and famine. Attempts had 
often been made to induce them to emigrate, but alwajrs 
without success. Despoiled of ail property in their native 
soil, they covered it with their children, as a perpétuai 
protest against the invasion, and that they might at least 
keep possession defactOy awaiting a period of restitution. 
Population went on increasing, especially in the moun- 
tains of the west, those Asturias of Ireland, which hâve 
always been the last refuge of its nationality. 

Ail this sufficiently shows, without pleading the influ- 
ences of race and religion, how it is that the Protestant 
party of the provinces of Leinster and Ulster hâve suffered 
less than the rest of the country. In Leinster an Enghsh, 
and in Ulster a Scotch colony, had established them- 
selves : the first around Dublin, which is the seat of the 
go vemment ; the other round Belfast, which is but a short 
distance firom the coast of Scotland. Thèse settlers en- 
joyed ail kinds of privilèges, while severe laws, rigorously 
enforced, interdicted ail lucrative emplo3rment to the 
Catholics. The splendour of Dublin, its dense population, 
the military force kept there, the retinue of high-salaried 
functionaries, ail thèse making it, as it were, the citadel 
of England in the heart of Ireland, had the effect which 
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artificial capitals always hâve — ^namely, the enrichmenl 
of the immédiate neighbourhood at the expense of tk 
community at large. 

Ah to Belfast, the linen trade, the only manufactun 
worthy of the name which existed in Ireland, and whid 
is au agricultural as well as a manufacturing busiDeee 
flourished there without opposition on the part of th 
English. The annual export of linens from Belfast wa 
valued at £4,000,000, and of this £1,200,000 was tb 
proportion paid for wages. Nothing of the kind is to h 
found in other parts of the country. The most fertile 
districts, such as Tipperary, were just those where coa 
fiscations and dévastations had been most rigorously pu 
in force, without succeediug, however, in driving out Ûa 
native race. The Protestants there are still called Crom 
wellians, or foUowers of Crom well, as if it were onl] 
yesterday that the frightful incursion of that blood] 
tyrant had taken place. 

Everybody has heard of the bands of armed ruffiaoi 
which hâve always existed in Ireland. They hâve beei 
named, from time to time, according to the sign thej 
adopted, Whitebays, Steelboys, DefenderSy JLevellen 
Thrasiiers (their weapon being a flail), Carders (a 
armed with carding-machines), Rockites (from the pre 
tended Captain Rock), and MoUy Maguires (from thi 
name of a fanciful woman-chief, like the Bebecca oi 
Wales), &c. Thèse bands signalised themselves wherevei 
they went by horrible atrocities, the only possible re 
venge for poor Ireland ! Close to the most peaceabh 
I ; country in the world, where a soldier is never seen, anc 

U where, without a national guard, without an army ci 

ffi public force of any kind, each individual, under the soh 

;ji protection of the law, enjoys perfect security, to the 

^ lasting crédit of the nation, was to be found a country 
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profoundly troubled by a constant peasant war. When 
murders, fire, and plunder were suspended for a short 
time, agitation did not cease ; it continued under other 
forms, summing up its grievances and its hopes in that 
national cry repeated on ail occasions, Irdand for the 
Irish! 

We must do England the justice to say, that she at 
last recoiled before her work. About thirty years ago, 
when more correct views in political economy began to 
dawn in England, she found ont her mistake, and that a 
kinder policy shonld be adopted, in order to gain the 
attachment of the sister isle. The political émancipation 
of the Catholics, in 1829, was the first decided step in 
the new direction. Since that time, Ireland has taken 
part in the govemment of the United Kingdom. There 
is now no chance of a retum to the old outrages. This 
was a great concession, no doubt ; yet it was not enough. 
From 1830 to 1847, every Ministry has looked upon 
Ireland as one of its chief diflSculties. Ail honestly 
sought a remedy for its state of'inveterate misery, the 
growth of âges, and which seemed to require âges to 
cure. Even O'Connell, speaking for Ireland, pointed out 
only one way, and that would hâve been both impossible 
and ineflfectual — the Repeal of the Union. Impossible, 
inasmuch as England could never, affcer having done so 
much to incorporate her neighbour with herself, consent 
to a séparation ; and inefiectual, inasmuch as Repeal had 
nothing to do with the real merits of the question — the 
constitution of property and superabundance of popula- 
tion. Political expédients could produce eflfects only in 
the long-run ; a more local and immédiate remedy was 
required. 

The Irish themselves were quite aware of this, and 
pointed out very clearly what they considered a remedy ; 

2 A 
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but it was not listened to, because, under a form more or 
less disguised, it virtually iii,volved a change in property. 
It was sometimes ealled tenants right^ sometimes fixity of 
tenure, and appeared to relate only to matters which con- 
cemed tlie landlord and tenant. 

Tenant-right especially might hâve passed as quite 
harmless in its eflFects. It was already practised, not only 
in Ireland, in the province of Ulster, but in several 
counties of England; and some agriculturists hâve con- 
sidered it as a very équitable and proper concession. The 
understanding was this, that the outgoing tenant should 
hâve a right to compensation from the new tenant for 
unexhausted imprpvements, such as manurings, marlings, 
limings, extra dressings, &c. So far ail was correct, at 
least in appearance ; but the difficulty consisted in agrée- 
ing about the compensation. Nothing is more difficult 
to estimate than unexhausted improvements ; in Ireland 
especially, where nobody does improve, whether farmer or 
proprietor.*" The real meaning of the term was the right 
of the outgoing farmer to demand an indemnity for the 
simple fact ofhis being t^ed out. which might be ealled 
the right to the lease. The eflfects of such a principle may 
be easily conceived. 

Even in a farming point of view, leaving the question 
of property alone, it is at ail events doubtful if the cus- 
tom of tenant-right would be advantageous. The agri- 
cultural prosperity of Lincolnshire has been attributed 
to tenant-right ; but it has been justly remarked, that 
it exists also in the Weald of Sussex, the most backward 
part of England, and that this may be considered as 
one of the causes of its rural poverty. In Scotland, 
where everything is so well arranged for the interests 
of farming, the question of tenant-right has been n^a- 
tived. It opens a door to fraud and trickery, and 
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induces the fariner to look more to tlie indemnity he will 
obtain in going ont, than to good farming while he is in 
possession. Clever and unscrupulous farmers hâve been 
known to change from farm to farm, receiving a com- 
pensation each time, and always making money by the 
change. 

BesideSy tenant-right becomes in the long-run a charge 
so heavy to the incoming tenant, that it swallows up 
aU his resources at once, and leaves him without the 
means of meeting the most necessary expenses. In Lin- 
colnshire and Nottingham, where the custom prevails, it 
is reckoned that the incoming farmer nowadays has to 
pay equal to £4 or £4, 10s. per acre for the tenant- 
right alone, independently of the usual farm charges. In 
Sussex, the usual rate is 30s. to 50s., which is perhaps still 
heavier, since the land is in worse condition. With such 
advances before them, one can understand how the 
English agriculturists should be nearly unanimous in 
condemnation of tenant-right, at least as a gênerai rule. 
Long leases, and, in some cases, spécial agreements, are 
deemed a sufficient solution of the difficulty.* 

If it is thus with tenant-right when justified by real 
outlays, what would be the conséquence if that right, 
such as it existed in Ireland, were legalised, as it was 
desired it should be ? What the incoming farmer would 

* We are uot aware that the System of tenant-right has been so universally 
condemnecL This is not the place to enter into any disoossion as to the real 
merits of the gênerai question ; but while it may be said sôme convention of this 
kind is in many respects essential for Ireland in its présent circumstances, in order 
to restore confidence and encourage improvement, there is no doubt a well-devised 
System of indemnification to tenants, as an accessory to the lease, would in gêne- 
rai greatly tend to increase the produce of the soiL The main objection to the 
lease, in as &r as the grand question of productiveness — the maintenance of the 
people— is conoemed, is,that towards its dose, firom the uncertainty which attaches 
to the renewal of the tenure, there occur several yenrs in which the tenant can- 
not safely apply such améliorations as are often necessary to maintain the soil in 
full and vigorous bcaring. His interest too fîrequently requires that at this peribd 
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there liave had to pay, was not rémunération for in 
provements which liad no existence, but a paymei 
for the peaceable possession of his lease ; or, aa it «i 
naïvely called, the yoodwill of the out^ing tenaD 
It was diâicult uot to perceive in this a real ti^ 
of partnership. Whcn thja right has ezisted fra 
time immémorial, as in Ulster, where it appears I 
hâve been introduced with James I.'s great experimei 
of Protestant colonisation, and with the view of a 
tracting foreign settlers by the ezpectation of gra 
advantages, nothing can be said against it ; but wfaeie 
was only recently establislied, it is évident that i 
introduction could not take place without altering tl 
conditions of property. Attempta hâve also been mai 
in France to establish something of Ûie same kind. Sun 
is that which, in certain parts of the department of tl 
Nord, 19 called le mauvais g-ré (the t^ wUl) ; that is l 
say, a regular coalition among the farmers to force pr 
prietors to let their lands low, or to give previously 
large indemnity to the'outgolng farmer, whether he hi 
improved the laod or not. But this abus^ which 
opposed to every kind of agricultural advancemen 
and which has, in addition, a demoralising eflei 
upon the rural population, has never extended veiy fi 
with us. 

Whatever may hâve been the wrongs of Irish pr« 

hU chief attentioii should be directed to exhaïut tlie tneuia hs haa pi«Ti(m 
kpplieiL Heuce the soil, for a coniideimble part of the IfleM, both at its cloae, 
we hâve seen, and at its commeDcemeot — whao this exhaïution ia UDder tlin m 
cem of repaii^ma; be said to be ver; partiall; perfonoing ita full fiiDctùn 
Unleaa, therefore, aorne well-conaidered principleof remunenitionrorunezhaïub 
impioTementa be devued, we Utr we miut be cooteDt to aubmit to a mateti 
curtailment of the BuppHea vbich the rail ia otherwîae capable of furoialiii 
Tenaut-right, no doubt. owee ils origin to the conBicting inteteata of individnal 
but before tbs problem U fullj aolved, it will require the introduction of high 
■ -J. D. 
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perty, it is clear the English Govemment never wished 
to impose upon it such a bondage as this. The ques- 
tion was, not only how the errors of the past were to 
be repaired, but also what was to be done for the 
future. What, then, would hâve become of property, and 
consequently of fanning, which is so closely connected 
with it, if this plague-spot had first been put upon it ? 
Some people hâve been pleased to say that tenant-right 
has succeeded in Ulster ; but this pretended success 
proves nothing. For, as Mr Campbell Foster has clearly 
shown, in his Letters upon the Condition of the Irishy 
published in 1846. this province contains both county 
Down and county Donegal, in the first of which there 
exists comparatively a pretty fair degree of prosperity, 
and in the latter the extrême of Irish misery. Tenant- 
right existed in both ; tenant-right certainly : but that of 
Down was not the least similar to that of Donegal. The 
first alone was conformable with the English practice 
— the utility of which may be questioned, but which is 
nevertheless legitimate in many respects ; the second was 
the real Irish tenant-right, that which has nothing to do 
with unexhausted improvements. The latter was every- 
where coincident with the common ruin both of proprietor 
and tenant, being, in short, nothing less than the actual 
value of the land, so that the unfortunate individual who 
took a farm had to pay the sale price for it ; or, in other 
words, to purchase the property for liberty to pay the rent. 
Nothing but the imperceptible work of time can account 
for the establishment of such a singular and fatal anomaly. 
In its twxn^ fioced tenure was nothing more nor less than 
a sale of the land upon the terms of a perpétuai rent ; and 
as that System did not leave the amount of rent to be 
fixed between the interested parties» but was regulated 
according to Act of Parliament upon an officiai valuation. 
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ît was really, in fact, only another name for dispoasesgiQL 
M. de Raumer and M. de Sismondi hâve both extoUed thk 
forced System, wliich bas found a good many partisans 
even in England. Hère again it may be said that Irish 
property in gênerai deserved little considération, both on 
account of its origin and the use that had been made of 
it ; but, after ail, it was property — ^that is to say, the 
most solid basis of society. The name, at ail éventa, 
commanded respect ; and in every case there are alwap 
numerous exceptions, which it would not be right to 
include in a gênerai condemnation. 

There was nothing to prove, moreover, that this remedy 
would be efficacious. It was countenancing absenteeifini, 
one of Ireland's greatest curses ; and more than ever 
doing away with the connection tetween rent and £uin- 
ing. Supposing that the measure had, for the moment, 
good eflfects, it was creating for the future a position full 
of embarrassment and difficulty. In France, perpetual- 
lease rents were very common under the old régime ; but 
they entailed such a complication of interests, that it was 
judged necessary to do away with them, or at least to make 
them essentially redeemable. The power of repurchase 
would hâve been but an insufficient remedy in Ireland. 
Besides, according to the manner in which it works in a 
country in a state of révolution, it would only in most 
cases hâve completed the expropriation. It may answer 
when perpetual-lease rents are the exception ; but when 
this is the universal condition of property, it could hâve 
only an imperceptible eflfect; and properties which are 
not free, remain a long time the nile. 

Ulster being constantly quoted as a favourable ex- 
ample of fixed tenure as well as tenant-right, proves no 
more in the one case than in the other. It is true that 
in some parts of this province, and by way of encourage- 
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ment to settlers, recourse was had many centuries ago 
to perpétuai leases; but the particular districts where 
this System prevailed were not the most prospérons, 
and yet the rent, or rather fine, reserved for the nominal 
proprietor was quite insignificant. The tenant was the 
real proprietor ; and one remarkable thing, inasmuch as it 
shows the true point of the difiiculty, is that thèse lands, 
held in perpétuai lease, had been divided and subdivided 
at least as much as any others ; so that although the rent 
was almost nominal, most of the cultivators had not 
enough to live upon. Whole districts were divided into 
farms of only three or four acres each, and it was seldom 
that any above ten or twelve were to be met with. 

An unmitigated dispossession of the proprietors, 
which the Irish more or less desired, would hâve been 
but an imperfect remedy for the evil. Properties, like 
farms, would hâve come to be divided, and after the first 
génération they would hâve found themselves in the 
same predicament as before. If large property should 
hâve bounds, so should small. The danger from too small 
properties is to be dreaded even more than from large. 

Above ail, then, it is necessary that a limit should be 
put upon this never-ending subdivision of farms, which 
is fraught with impoverishment to the soil, the wretched- 
ness of the cultivators, and trouble and annoyance to 
proprietors. 

The English Government applied itself as eamestly 
to encourage industrial and commercial enterprise, as it 
formerly did to strangle them ; but time was an indispen- 
sable élément for developing this new and inexhaustible 
source of employment, and that mass of unfortunate people 
could not aflford to wait. It was also thought that a means 
for raising the rate of wages would be found in the estab- 
lishment of a poor-rate for Ireland, but the number of 
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poor was so great that it was found to produce no sensib 
resuit ; while ail the time it imposed a heavy buzden up( 
property. Others proposed to make a distribution i 
the uncultivated lands among the peasantry ; but tJ 
too palpable reply was, that thèse, for tbe moet part, va 
incapable of cultivatiou ; and that, as re^arded tha 
which might be brought into condition, bea-vy expena 
would be necessary as well as time — ^that time wbicb wi 
wanted for everything. Numerous inquiries wer© mad 
and the question diacnssed both pubUcly and privatel 
but without eliciting anything decisiTe. 

The question remained to be solved by God; and tin 
proved a terrible solution. Ail that long arrear of crin 
and error was to be atoned. for only by an uuexamph 
catastrophe. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE FAMINE AND EXODUa 



The year 1846, so disastrous throughout Europe, was 
particiilaxly fatal to Ireland. The potato disease, which 

Oats, the other resource of the poor cultivator, were 
equally short. On tEe news of this terrible disaster, it 
was very évident what would be the resuit. The Eng- 
]ish Govemment, alarmed at the prospect, took the most 
active measures for bringing suppUes from aU quarters. 
Although it had to concert measures at the same time for 
England, which was also suffering from scarcity, but in a 
less degree, the Govemment made extraordinary efforts 
to provide work for the Irish. It took half a million of 
labourers into its pay ; made arrangements for employing 
them upon govemment works; and spent, in relief of ail 
kinds, ten millions sterling. 

The proprietors, too, very différent in this respect from 
their forefathers, who would hâve looked upon thèse 
sufferings with indifférence, made in their tum every 
possible sacrifice on behalf of their tenantry. In case of 
need, the law forced them to do it, for the poor-rate rose 
in an enormous proportion. In 1847, neither rent, taxes, 
nor interest on mortgages, were paid. 
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Thèse tardy measures of kindness, however, did not 
suffice to arrest the eviL Famine was universal, and lasted 
several years ; and when the decennial census of 1 8 5 1 was 
taken, it was found that, instead of an important increase 
as usual, there was a startling decrease in the population. 
One million ont of eight — an eighth of the population — 
had died of misery and starvation. 

This frightfiil calamity has efiected what years of war 
and oppressioû failed to do — it has subdued Ireland. 
When the Irish beheld the loss of their chief article of 
food, they began to perceive that there was no longer 
sufficient room for them on their native soil. They who 
had hitherto obstinately rejected the idea of émigration, 
as a flight before the enemy, now suddenly passed to the 
opposite extrême. A current, or, as it might be more aptly 
termed, a torrent of émigration ensued. For the last 
seven years — for the movement began in the height of 
the famine — one million five himdred thousand persons 
hâve embarked for America ; and the tide still flo ws on. 
Those who hâve foimd work and are well oflF in the United 
States, Write to their relatives and friends to foUow their 
example, and at the same time send fimds enough to pay 
the passage of thèse fresh emigrants. It is reckoned that 
the total sum thus remitted, since 1847, amounts to four 
millions sterling ! The unfortunate Irish never dreamt of 
such a sum. They look upon America as the land of 
riches and liberty, and regard their own country as a 
scène of misery, slavery, and death. Ties of countiy and 
religion, once so strong, no longer hold them back. To 
find a name for this popular flight, we must go back to 
Bible history, for it can only be likened to the great 
migration of the Israélites, an eocodus Hke that in Moses' 
time. 

The proprietors, in place of opposing, second the move- 
ment. This they are in some measure constrained to do, 
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owing to the luinous pressure of the poor-tax ever since 
this starving population was charged upon them, and 
henceforth they hâve great interest in thinning it. 

There is certainly nothing more distressing than such 
a sight, and nothing could hâve been more strikingly 
condemnatory of England's conduct towards Ireland in 
times past. But it must, at the same time, be admitted, 
that ail the hitherto undetermined problems are practically 
solved by this rapid dépopulation, England finds in it 
at once her punishment and her safety. Ere long, the 
population of Ireland will hâve been redueed by a half ; 
and as émigration and mortality hâve aflfected only the 
agricultural and Catholic part of the population, ail the 
fondamental difficulties go along with them. Previously 
to 1847, the Protestants formed only a fiffch of the 
population : they will soon come to be one-half. The 
rural population was twenty-four to the acre, now it is 
approaching to twelve, as in England; and from the 
wildest and most rugged districts, such as Connaught, 
after suffenng most from the famine, the exodus takes off 
the greatest number. It may now be said that warfare 
between the two countries no longer exists : the Irish 
hâve left the field. Those who remain are not sufficiently 
numerous either to carry on the, struggle, or to occasion 
much trouble by their wants. One fact, in particular, 
shows the gênerai pacification of the country : agrarian 
outrages hâve ceased, and security is as complète now in 
Ireland as it is in England. God has employed the 
formidable means of which Tacitus speaks — He has made 
peace out of solitude. 

What was before impossible in rural economy, hence- 
forth becomes easy. The too great division of the 
farms is no longer a matter of necessity. In place of 
seven hundred thousand farms, there may now be, and 
indeed ought to be, only half the number, and conse- 
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quently of twice the size.* Where two families of culti- 
vators were unable to exist, one may henceforth live in 
comfort. Potatoes and oats, which had been grown 
to excess, may now be reduced within proper bounds. 
Présent wants being now less urgent, more thought may 
be given to the future. The four-course System naay be 
more extended, and with it rural prosperity, of which it 
is the token. Meadows and pastures, hitherto neglected, 
begin to receive the attention they merit, and which they 
ought to repay a hundredfold. Ireland will again become 
— what she should never hâve ceased to be — the Emerald 
Isle 'par exceUence — that is to say, the finest grass coun- 
try in the world. Cattle, which were never sufficiently 
encouraged, because the population could not obtain 
enough to feed themselves, will now find a more abun- 
dant alimentation. Farming, in place of desperately 
seeking efiects without causes, may at length, by substitut- 
ing an ameliorating in the place of an exhausting System, 
be taken up at the beginning. Wages being no longer 
unduly depressed by a superabundance of hands, labour 
becomes more productive and better paid ; and, provided 
the impetus imparted to manufactures and commerce for 
the last few years is maintained and increased, the over- 
crowding of the fields need no longer be feared, eveh 
should population rise again to its former level. 
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Under this new state of aflfairs, the English hope to be 
able to introduce into Ireland their favourite System of 
large farming. No doubt they will, to a certain extent, 
succeed ; but it does not appear that it ought to become 
the gênerai state of the country. Large farming reqnires 
what is wanting to Ireland, and that is capital Induce- 
ments are held out for drawing over to Ireland wealthy 
English or Scotch farmers. Whenever one crosses, aU 
the newspapers proclaim it, in order to bring over others. 
But hitherto few hâve been induced to go there. Capital 
fears to risk itself in a country which, though tranquil, 
it is true, bears the marks of récent frightful disorders. 
To ail appearance it is likely that Ireland will continue 
to be worked chiefly by the Irish. Agricultural régénér- 
ation will thus proceed more slowly, but its basis 
wUl be wider and more natural. Farming by the na- 
tives présupposes a smaU or middUng farming. The 
example of Scotland shows what may be made out 
of it, and the average size of the farms may, without 
inconvenience, be less in Ireland than in Scotland, be- 
cause of the greater fertility of the soil. Twenty or 
five-and-twenty acres per farm on the good lands, a 
couple of hundred or so in the worst, where it would 
be chiefly pasturage, and about fifty as the average, 
would probably be a fair measure. With thèse limits 
the farmer should not only live and pay rent, but accu- 
mulate capital. 

The real question which concems the production of 
farming capital, so déficient among the Irish, and which 
seems little disposed to reach them from other quarters, 
is that of leases. There again Scotland sets an excellent 
example, which cannot fail to be followed. Tenant-right 
— such, at least, as they understand it in Ireland — is not 
necessary. That engine of war is out of place in a well- 
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regulated community. It is the same with perpétuai 
leases. Instead of extending them, they should rather 
be reduced by repurchasing the fine, and by reuniting 
nominal property with actual possession. What is needed 
are long leases, with moderate rents, and a constant care 
to prevent subdivision ; or, if it be desired to préserve the 
old System of tenants-at-will, great liberality towards the 
tenants on the part of proprietors. No more middlemen 
speculating upon under-lettings ;— no more partnership- 
tenure, con-acre, and other contrivances for making a 
momentary gain at the expense of the land ; but in their 
place useful advances, hitherto unknown and beyond the 
reach of the common farmers. While necessity will oblige 
farmers to dispense at starting with ready-made capital, 
they will find such capital as they can avail themselves 
of, as buildings, marlings, drainings, &c., extremely useful 
in hastening the formation of the other. Wherever laige 
farming is established, it can go to the expense of thèse ; 
but, otherwise, thèse fruitful expenditures fall as a charge 
on the property. 

In default of natural benevolence, the poor-tax, xinder 
skilful management, has certainly acted as a powerful 
social lever ; it lays the proprietors under the necessity 
of making exertions, if they do not wish to see ail their 
income absorbed by the workhouse. And this means of 
coercion, already so powerful, is not the only one which 
was to be employed to expiate the past wrongs of Irish 
property. A radical improvement in the relations be- 
tween proprietor and tenant was not possible to any 
extent without a kind of révolution in property. Sven 
allowing them more enlightened and libéral intentions^ 
most of the proprietors, already overhead in debt, could 
do nothing : they had exhausted their crédit and re- 
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sources. Accordingly, the English Grovemment decided 
upon ordering a gênerai liquidation. 

This measure, the best of ail that had been proposed, 
bas this advantage, that, without violating the principle 
of property, it admits of the desired results being at- 
tained. Those proprietors who are such only in name, 
will disappear, and, in their stead, real proprietors will 
corne, who will be able to make advances. This change of 
owners, moreover, affords an opportunity for doing away 
with entails ; of dividing the too large estâtes ; of sweep- 
ing away that chaos of contradictory rights which always 
accumulâtes round real property under mortgage ; and 
takes from Irish property part of the odious associations 
connected with it, by breaking the chain of its traditions : 
valuable and positive advantages— purchased, no doubt, 
by the disagreeable means of a forced liquidation, but 
which ought in the end to save Irish property, by remov- 
ing from it its exceptional character. M. Gustave de 
Beaumont, a great authority in Irish matters, pointed out 
from the first the necessity of this change. 

In conséquence, an act was passed by Farliament, in 
1849, appointing a Royal Commission, consisting of three 
members, for the sale of encumbered-estates. The powers 
of this Commission were at first conferred for only three 
years ; but they hâve been extended — ^first for one year, 
and are about to be extended again. Thèse powers con- 
sist in ordering properties burdened with debt to be sold 
by auction, upon the simple pétition of a créditer, or of the 
proprietor himself, and that in the most siunmary way — 
the purchaser receiving what is called a parliamentary 
title — ^that is to say, one that is perfectly légal and indis- 
putable, conferring an absolute right to the property, called 
in English fee simple. Those who formerly had claims 
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over the land, hâve no longer any, but only upon the piu^ 
chase-money. The Commission is charged with exami- 
nation into the validity of thèse claims, and with the dis- 
tribution of the sum realised. 

ïhe functions of the new court commenced in Novem- 
ber 1849 ; and up to November 1852, three years after- 
wards, it had received two thousand five hundred and 
fifty-four pétitions for the sale of as many properties, re- 
presenting in ail an annual rental of £1,360,000, and 
charged with mortgages to the extent of £30,400,000, or 
nearly their whole value. Up to the same period, about 
one-third of the properties under pétition — say eight 
hundred and thirty- nine in ail — had been sold. One mil- 
lion two hundred and fifty thousand acres had changed 
hands. In 1853 and 1854 the sales were being con- 
tinued in the same proportion. 

The average sale-price has been at the rate of 5^ to 6 
per cent on the nominal rental ; or, as they say in 
England, eighteen years' purchase. This rate cansed a 
great outcry on the part of the dispossessed proprietors, 
a pretty considérable number of whom found themselves 
ruined at once ; but, on a nearer view, it is not found 
to be quite so disadvantageous. Properties in the good 
counties, such as Antrim, Down, Tyrone, Meath, Wesfr- 
meath, and Dublin, sell at rates equal to a retum to the 
purchaser of four per cent. If those situated in what 
were formerly the most wretched districts hâve produeed 
only such a price as will give eight to ten per cent, it is 
because they were not worth more. Nothing was more 
uncertain than the declared rental ; it was based upon 
that of 1847, and even then it was seldom paid, At the 
time of sale, several years' rent was in arrear, while 
the future appeared to hâve still worse prospects than 
the past, and considérable outlays on the part of the 
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puTchasers were necessary to bring thèse bare lands into 
value. 

It is no doubt vexatioiis that thèse forced sales took 
place at the very time when Ireland was undergoing a 
terrible crisis. But does it uot always so happen ? Crises 
are just the periods which bring about and justify extra- 
ordinary measures. Calm weather is not the time chosen 
for throwing part of the cargo overboard to préserve the 
ship from fiiture stonns. The remedy îs applied only 
when the evil is at its height : it would be still less ac- 
ceptable if it came sooner. Perhaps it might hâve been 
possible to mitigate a little the working of this réalisa- 
tion, by giving facilities to the indebted proprietors for 
saving something ont of the wreck. But at the time of 
the passing of the Incumbered Estâtes Bill, England 
had already made, without success, immense sacrifices 
for Ireland, and was not inclined to do more. 

As to the measure itself, the necessity for it cannot be 
questioned. The proprietors could neither pay the in- 
terest on their debts nor borrow a fraction more. Among 
thèse accumulations of mortgages there were some dat- 
ing as far back as Cromwell. One naturally pitiés a man 
who, to-day, possesses a fine property, and to-morrow finds 
himself with nothing ; but it is not dispossession which 
is the grievance, but debt. The man had been for a long 
time only nominal proprietor, and in one day pays for 
the mistakes and follies of many centuries. 

Taking the number of properties sold up to the end of 
1852, according to the foregoing figures, we find the 
average to be £10,000 for fifteen hundred and sixty 
acres, which is equal to nearly £6, 10s. per acre. Surely 
Irish land is worth, and certainly will be worth, more 
than this. But it must also be remembered, that this 
figure comprises large tracts of uncultivated land, called 

2b 
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the Irish Highlands ; as a spécimen of which Martin's 
estate is always quoted. This domain is of such extent 
that the porteras lodge stands twenty-five miles from 
the house. The inheritor of this vast property died in 
poverty, upon the océan, while flying from the soil that 
no longer belonged to him. As formerly, in the case of 
Sutherlandshire, we are not told in what condition this 
gigantic property was found, which could no longer sup- 
port either the owner or the tenants. 

After ail, the Incumbered Estâtes Court brîngs forward 
for sale only two and a half to three millions sterling 
worth of properties per annimi, or the fiftieth part in ex- 
tent, but in value hardly a himdredth part of the island. 
At this rate the sale of one-tenth, — the most burdened 
portion of Irish property,— will last ten years. In France, 
where we hamper transfers of property with expensive 
formalities, prejudicial both to the créditer and the owner 
of the land, sales more or less forced take place anniially, 
to the extent of one-hundredth part of the total value of 
land in the country ; and we hâve not several centuries 
of arrears to settle. If, under faveur of interminable 
delays and expenses of the Court of Chancery, Irish pro- 
prietors had got into a habit of not paying their debts, it 
is just as well, for their own sakes, that they should 
be deprived of the opportunity for the future. 

For a year past the priées given hâve been advancing 
materially. The worst sales were the first, and, as always 
happens in such cases, the owners of thèse properties 
were the greatest sufferers. In the good counties, land 
sells almost as high as in England ; and in the bad, the 
retum is about five or six per cent on the purchase. As 
prospects brighten in Ireland, priées will become more 
and more satisfactory. 

The most characteristic symptom produced ,by thèse 
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sales is, that the land îs obviously becoming more di- 
vided. The Commissioners made four thousand lots out 
of the eight hundred and thirty-nine domams sold up to 
the end of 1852, and the average price per lot was £2000. 
Many were sold at £1000, and thèse were not always the 
best bargains. This subdivision, generaUy speakiiig, has 
been approved of, as it créâtes what in Ireland has hitherto 
been wanted — a middle class. Those proprietors, whose 
estâtes hâve corne to the hammer are not ail entirely 
dispossessed. Some retain portions of their old proper- 
ties ; and in many cases such portions, being entirely 
free from debt, are worth more to them than the whole 
QPtate was in its involved condition. A man is not rich 
in proportion to the number of acres he owns, but accord- 
ing to the rent he draws from it ; and when that can be 
increased by reducing the extent, there should be no 
hésitation about doing so. 

Another no less important fact is deserving of notice, 
and that is, that the majority of the purchases are 
for Irish account. It was hoped that English or Scotch 
purchasers would hâve been induced to buy land in 
Ireland, and £arm it ; but neither, it seems, hâve corne 
forward ; and for this reason, that agriculture nowadays 
requires capital to a greater amount than ever, both in 
England and Scotland, and the rémunération upon the 
spot is quite sufficient without any necessity for goîng 
elsewhere in search of it. Besides, there exists an old 
distrust of Ireland, not soon to be eradicated. Neither 
do they like to bring themselves into contact with misery : 
they fear the revival of jacqueries^ and detest popery and 
the papists. Ask an Englishman to invest his capital in 
Ireland, promising him at the same time a retum of eight 
or ten per cent : it is much the same as proposing to a 
Frenchman to send his to AMca among the Arabs. This 
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is the reason why only an eightTi of the properties sold 
hâve been purchased by other than Irishmen ; and for the 
most part thèse acquisitions hâve been forced on the 
purchasers, who, being creditors, hâve found no better 
way of getting back their money. Martin s Estate is a 
case in point. It has passed into the possession of a Life 
Assurance Company, who were mortgagees, and who 
now désire to sell it piecemeal. 

The other seven-eighths of the properties sold hâve, gen- 
erally speaking, been bought by former middlemen ; for 
even they had mortgages upon the properties which they 
managed, as is always the case with stewards of à libéral 
household ; and there is no cause for regretting it, since 
property thus takes a more national character. 

Such, then, is the twofold movement accomplished in 
Ireland, beginning with dépopulation, and expropriation 
foUowing — the concentration of farming, and division of 
property, both brought within proper boimds. Farming 
is being just sufficiently concentrated to put a limit upon 
extrême division, without depriving the Irish of the pos- 
session of the soil. Notwithstanding its détestable rural 
System, Ireland seems to hâve preserved one excellent 
feature — namely, the almost entire absence of day-labour- 
ers, properly so caUed. Almost ail its cultivators, conse- 
quently, will be capable of becoming small farmers as 
before, but under more favourable circmnstances. On 
the other hand, the division of property suflSces to make 
it more accessible to the natives ; or, in other words, does 
away with their estranged and hostile feeling, at the same 
time that it opens to them a source of crédit. 

As for what is properly called small property, the intro- 
duction of which has been advocated by many élever 
men — among others, Mr Stuart MiU, in his new Prindples 
of PolUical EcoTwmy — it appears to me less désirable in 
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the face of such facts. Irelaiid will probably, one day, corne 
to small property, for its natural tendency is in that 
direction. Meantîme, however, the rural population is 
too poor. It must gain in farming what is necessary to 
become proprietor. It is not for its interest to think 
about it sooner. 

The English Govenunent, being desirous at the same 
time of providing regenerated Ireland with capital, and 
outlets for its productions, oflfer, as they did in England, 
to lend £4,000,000 to such proprietors as may be dé- 
sirons of draining their land, or repairing their build- 
ings and farm-roads; the amount borrowed to be re- 
paid at the rate of 6^ per cent for twenty-two years. 
A good many hâve accepted this oflfer, and are proceeding 
with thèse useful works. The Irish banks, whose history 
had hitherto been full of disasters, hâve taken up a new 
position. During the former struggles, a run on the banks 
was a means often adopted by the agitators for throwing 
the country into confusion. Thèse disturbances to the 
circulation are, however, much less to be feared now. 
The banks can safely let themselves ont a little more, and 
extend their business to a larger circle of customers. A 
net-work of railways begins to cover the island, and har- 
bours and rivers are being improved. 

The improvement in means of communication shows 
itself by the rise in agricultural commodities ail over the 
country. Exportation, which was formerly an evil, inas- 
much as it carried oflf the food of the people, without 
giving anjrthing in retum, becomes a benefit now that 
Ireland has fewer mouths to feed, and that rents are 
expended more upon the spot. 

Finally, instruction in agriculture, of which Ireland stood 
tnuch in need, is widely extending, and fortns part of a re- 
cently organised system of popular éducation. Since 1 826, 
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Ireland bas possessed an Agricultural Collège at Temple- 
moyle, in County Londonderry, founded by subscriptdon, 
witb a grant of £17,000 from the corporations of Lon- 
don, who own tbe greater part of the county. Sixty 
pupils tbere receive theoretical and practical instmc- 
tion. A farm of one hundred and seventy acres, con- 
ducted by a clever Scotch agriculturist, is attached to the 
school. At a spécial inquiry in 1843, eighteen years 
after its foundation, it was proved that, by means of itB 
pupils, and the examples it gave, Templemoyle had 
exerted a bénéficiai influence upon the local agriculture. 
In ail the large Irish collèges, chairs of agriculture had 
been founded ; but the instruction disseminated was un- 
able to contend against the bad System of husbandry. 
This is a seed which can only grow under favourable condi- 
tions. Thèse conditions being henceforth possible, the tîme 
for advantageously giving an impetus to instruction has 
arrived, and we see farm-schools springing up in every 
county. Peripatetic lecturers hâve been started ; a new 
order of missionaries carry agricultural preaching into the 
poor villages, and disseminate cheap pamphlets among 
the cabins of the people. No pains are spared to acquaint 
the people with the two or three fundamental principles 
which form the basis of good husbandry, — ^the theory of 
rotations, the bénéficiai use of manures and improvers, 
and the art of breeding and fattening cattle. 

One of the most remarkable examples of the new Sys- 
tem which t^nds to establish itself, is to be found in the 
présent condition of an immense property in Kerry, be- 
longing to Lord Lansdowne, a nobleman most justly 
respected in England. This property contains no less than 
one hundred thousand acres. The greater part of it is 
mountain, affbrding excellent pasture, but not equally 
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suited for cultivation. A twentieth part only may be 
advantageously brought under the plough. It contained 
sixteen thousand of a population ; and, in spite of the per- 
severing eflforts of the proprietor, thèse people lived in a 
State of misery. When the famine came, a fourth died 
from hiinger or disease, without the possibility of help. 
Another fourth has since emigrated ; and, with the aid of 
money remitted from America, and advances from Lord 
Lansdowne for facilitating émigration, the still supera- 
bimdant population is rapidly going oflf; so that in a short 
time it should be reduced to only an eighth of the ori- 
ginal number — say two thousand, which is reckoned quite 
sufl&cient to bring the land into value. The old cabins, 
which are not worth 50s. a-piece, are being puUed down, 
and in their stead more comfortable houses, though fewer 
in number, are erected for the new tenants, and no w built 
by the proprietor. 

It is still the System of cottiers, or small farmers, which 
will be followed on Lord Lansdowne's property ; for really 
it does not seem possible to carry out any other to a great 
extent. But the application of this System promises for 
the future to be as advantageous to proprietor and tenant 
as formerly it was disastrous for both. In place of three 
thousand farms, there will be in ail four hundred. The 
extent of arable land will probably be confined to what 
will pay a good profit on its cultivation ; that is, ten or 
fifteen acres to each family, making five thousand upon the 
whole property. The remainder, consistîng ôf pasture, will 
be occupied by cattle in place of himian beings. This, it 
will be perceived, is the System practised in the High- 
lands, but on easier tenus, as hère the soil and climats are 
more favourable to manual labour imd the feeding of 
cattle. The retum to each family will be at least quad* 
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rupled, and the proprietor's rent will rise in proportion. 
The nominal rent of this immense property is £9000, 
of which the poor-rate still takes nearly the half. For 
several years to come, the greater part of the remainder 
will be absorbed by assistance aflForded to emigrants, the 
érection of new farm-houses, cost of implements, new roads 
and fences, and stocking with cattle. Thèse expenses 
will ail tell by-and-by, and so will it be wherever the 
proprietor can come forward with similar advances. 

Everything in Ireland is now approaching to a solu- 
tion : the mysterious designs of Providence oftentimes 
bring good out of the excess of evil. 

And now I bring to a close the task which I had 
imposed upon «myself — namely, to give a summaiy 
account of the rural economy of the three kingdoms. 
What I hâve said regarding Ireland appears to me to be 
not the least useful in an instructive point of view ; for 
although it does not show us what good farming is, it 
wams us of the troubles and dangers resulting from bad. 
In no part of France do we find any thing quite identical : 
the state of warfare between two nations, which brought 
on the misfortunes of Ireland, has no analogy with us. 
Still we find, on several points of our territory, other 
causes producing similar efiects, though with less inten- 
sity. We hâve ail the evils resulting fix)m absenteeism, 
middlemen, excess of population, crushing debt upon the 
land, misery of the farmer, and exhaustion of the soil. 
We see to what thèse lead when pushed to extrêmes. Let 
us leami then, from this example, not to slumber with 
such an abyss under our feet ; and let us take care, 
especially, how we speculate upon low wages through a 
superabundance of hands. There is no greater or more 
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fatal error than this. Good rents caiinot be kept up 
unless with good wages, and good wages cannot be paid 
unless rents are good : both shoidd rise and fall together. 
To increase production without proportionately increas- 
ing the number of hands, and thereby to add to the 
gênerai comfort — this is the ultimate object of economical 
science, the solution of the greatest social difficulties. 
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APPENDIX. 



The foUowing Tables wiU, the Trandator thinks, prcve interesting and 

useftU to the reader of this work, 

AREA AND POPULATION of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 

WITH COMPABATIVE DeNSITY OP THE DIFFERENT Ck)UNTIE8, ACCOBD- 
INO TO THE CeNSUS ReTUBNS OF 1851. 

ENGLAND. 



BOUTHEBir OOUNTIBS. 



Kent, . 
Suasex, . 
Surrey, . 
HantBy . 
Dorset, . 
Devon, . 
Comwall, 

Total, 



1,041,479 
934,851 
478,792 

1,070,216 
632,025 

1,657,180 
873,600 



6,688,143 



Population. 

615,766 
336,844 
683,082 
405,370 
184,207 
567,098 
355,558 



3,147,925 



Popbtoflva 



2.96 
1.80 
7.13 
1.90 
1.46 
1.71 
2.04 



2.35 



IA8TBBN OOUimiS. 



Middlesex, . 

Hertford, 

Essex, . 

Suffolk, 

Norfolk, 

Bedford, 

Northampton, 

Cambridge, . 

Hiintingaon, 

Lincoln, 



Total, exclusive of Middlesex, 
Total, 



180,168 
391,141 

1,060,549 
947,681 

1,354,301 
295,582 
630,358 
523,861 
230,865 

1,776,738 



7,211,076 



7,391,244 



1,886,576 
167,298 
369,318 
337,215 
442,714 
124,478 
212,380 
185,405 
64,183 
407,222 



2,310,213 



4^196,789 



52.35 
2.14 
1.74 
1.78 
1.63 
2.11 
1.68 
1.77 
1.39 
1.15 



1.60 



2.84 
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ENGLAND— Cbiatiitfed. 



WBTKBN OOUimXS. 




Ar«..«a«.. 


Popolatkm. 


PoputoHv»! 


Somerset, .... 


1,047,220 


443,916 


2.12 


Glouoester, 










805,102 


458,806 


2.86 


Honmoutl]^ 










368,399 


157,418 


2.14 


Hereford, 










534^823 


115,489 


1.08 


Salop, . 










826,055 


229,341 


1.39 


Ghester, 










707,078 


455,726 


a22 


Total, 


4,288,677 


1,860,694 


2.17 


MIDI^NO OOUNTIB. 


Biiclnnghain, 


466,932 


163,723 


1.75 


Berks, . 








451,040 


170,066 


1.89 


Oxford, 










472,887 


170,439 


1.80 


Wilts, . 










865,092 


264,221 


1.47 


Warwick, 










563,946 


475,013 


4.21 


Worcester, 










472,165 


276,926 


2.93 


Rutland, 










95,805 


- 22,983 


1.20 


Leicester, 










514,164 


230,306 


2.24 


StaffonL 










728,468 


608,716 


4.18 


Nottingnam, 








526,076 


270,427 


2.67 


Derby, . 








658,803 


296,084 


2,25 


Total, 


5,816,378 


2,938,905 


2.53 


' VOBTHEBN OOUNTIBS. 






Lancaster, .... 


1,219,221 


2,031,236 


8.33 


York (West Riding), . 
„ fBast Riding), . 






1,708,026 


1,326,495 


a88 






768,419 


220,983 


1.44 


„ (North and city), . 






1,352,841 


261,517 


0.93 


Durhflàn, 






622,476 


390,997 


ai4 


Westmoreland, 






485,432 


58,287 


0.60 


Oumberland, 
Northnmberland, . 






1,001,273 


195,492 


0.98 






1,249,299 


303,668 


1.21 


Total, 


8,406,987 


4,777,575 


2.84 


Ami^MfM. 


PopolAttoa. ^ 


• 

i 

p.ftoflv« 


Total— England, . 32,690,429 


16,921,888 


2.60 
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NOBTH. 


Anglesey, .... 
Caemarvon, .... 
Denbigh, .... 

Flint, 

Merioneth, .... 
Montgomery, 

Total, 


193,453 
370,273 
386,052 
184,905 
385,291 
483,323 


PopahUioa. 

57,327 
87,870 
92,583 
68,156 
38,843 
67,335 


Pop. to flrt 

1.48 
1.19 
1.20 
1.84 
0.50 
0.70 


2,003,297 


412,114 


1.03 


SOUTH. 


Brecknock, .... 
Cardigan, .... 
Caermarthen, 

Glamorean, .... 
Pembroke, .... 
Radnor, .... 

Total, 


460,158 
443,387 
606,331 
547,494 
401,691 
272,128 


61,474 
70,796 
110,632 
231,849 
94,140 
24,716 


0.67 
0.80 
0.91 
2.12 
1.17 
0.45 


2,731,189 


593,607 


1.09 


An 

Total— Wales, ... 4, 


734,486 1 


'opolâUoii. ^^ 
,005,721 


k. to Ûr9 
vBtm. 

1.06 



ISLANDS. 



Bian, . . . . 
Jersey, . . . . 
Quemaev 
and acyacent Ledands, 

Total, 



} 



180,000 
40,000 

32,000 
252,000 



Popolatioa. 

52,387 

57,020 

29,757 

3,962 

143,126 



Pop.toflTe 



} 



1.45 
7.13 

5.27 



2.84 
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SCOTLAND. 



SOUTHERN Divinoir. 




Ana-^acm. 


PopalatioB. 


Pop- loflv* 


A-jif • • • • • 


650,156 


189,858 


1.46 


Berwick, 








309,375 


36,297 


0.59 


Bute. . 
ClacKinaTiTian, 








109,375 


16,608 


0.76 








29,744 


22,951 


3.86 


Diimbarton, . 








169,844 


45,103 


1.19 


Dumfries, 
Edinburgn, . 








722,813 


78,123 


a64 








254,300 


259,435 


6.10 


Fife. . 
Haadington, 








322,031 


153,546 


2.38 








185,937 


36,386 


ads 


Kinross. 
Kirkcuabright^ 








49,531 


8,924 


a90 








610,734 


43,121 


0.35 


Lanark, 








631,719 


530,169 


4.20 


Linlithgow, . 








64,375 


30,135 


2.33 


Peebles, 








226,488 


10,738 


0.24 


Renfrew, 








150,000 


161,091 


6.37 


Roxburgh, . 








460,938 


51,642 


0.56 


Selkirk, 








170,313 


9,809 


0.29 


Stirling, 








295,875 


86,237 


1.46 


Wigtown, 








326,736 


43,389 


0.66 


Total, 


5,760,284 


1,813,562 


1.57 


VOBTBKBN DIVISION. 


Aberdeen, .... 


1,260,625 


212,032 


0.84 


Argyll, 






2,083,126 


89,298 


a2i 


Banify . 






439,219 


54,171 


0.62 


Caithness. . 
Elgin or Moray, . 






455,708 


38,709 


042 






340,000 


38,959 


a57 


Forfar, 






568,750 


191,264 


1.68 


Invemess, 






2,723,501 


96,500 


0.18 


Kincardine, . 






252,250 


34,598 


069 


Naim, . 






137,500 


9,956 


0.36 


Orkney and Shetland, 






988,873 


62,533 


a32 


Perth, . 






1,814,063 


138,660 


a38 


Ross and Oromartj, 






2,016,375 


82,707 


0.21 


Sutherland, . 






1,207,188 


25,793 


ail 


Total, 


14,287,178 


1,075,180 


a38 


A«a-*m.. 1 


\>piilatloo. ^^ 


. toflT* 


Total— Scotland 


» • 


20,047,462 2 


,888,742 < 


).72 




(1841-PopuliiUûn, 1,973,731). 




A«-«M.. 




Pa)i.uan 


Carlow, .... 


221,342 


68,059 


1.54 


Dublin, 








226,-114 


405,092 


8.95 


KU.lare, . 








418,436 


95,688 


1.14 


Eilkennv, . 
King's County, 








C(I0,732 


158,746 


1.56 








493,985 


112,080 


1.13 


Longford, 








869,409 


82,350 


1.63 


liouth, 








201,906 


90,812 


2.25 


Meftth, 








579,899 


157,695 


1.36 


Queen'a County, 
WeBtmeath, . 








424,854 


111,623 


1.31 








453,468 


111,409 


1.23 


Wexfon], . 








576,588 


180,159 


1.56 


Wicklow, . 








500,178 


98,978 


a99 


Total, 


4,876,211 


1,672,591 


1.72 


kosstïh. 






<1841-P<>piilatioii, 2,380,161} 






Oare, 


827,994 


212,438 


1.28 


Cork, . 








1,846,333 


649,071 


1.76 


Kerry, . . 








1,186,126 


238,239 


1.00 


limenck, . 








680,842 


262,136 


1.93 


5SSS, : 








1,061,731 


331,487 


1.56 








461,553 


164,051 


1.78 


Total, 


6,064,579 


1,857,412 


1.53 


cuma. 






(isn-Poi«iUUoD, a,3se,878) 






Autrim 


762,453 


352,264 


2. 32 


Annagh, 








328,076 


196,085 


2.99 


Cavan, . . 








477,360 


174,071 


1.62 


Donegol, . 








1,193,443 


255,160 


1.07 


Down, . 








611,919 


328,754 


2.69 


Fennanagh, . 








457,195 


116,007 


1.27 


Londondeny, 








618,595 


191,868 


1.85 


Mooaghan, . 








319,757 


141,813 


2.22 


Tyrone, 








806,640 


255,819 


1.59 


Total, 






5,475,438 


2,011,841 


1.84 



400 



APPENDIX. 



IRELAND^Cbiaiiiif^d. 



OONNAUOBT. 






(1841-Populatioii, 1,418,859). 








AiM^acrei. 


PopntaUloii. 


P^toflv» 


Qalway, .... 
Leitrim, .... 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, ^ 

Sligo, 

Totel, ' 


1,666,354 
392,363 

1,363,882 
607,691 
461,763 


321,831 
111,841 
274,612 
173,417 
128,610 


1.03 
1.42 
1.01 
1.43 
1.39 


4,392,043 


1,010,211 


1.15 


• 


PopiÙÊiaon, ^^"^^"^ 


Total— Ireland, . 20,808,271 


6,652,066 


ijyi 


1841— Population, . . . . . 


8,176,124 


1.96 


GRATO) TOTAL. 










Population. 


Fopw toflvt 


Enoland, .... 


32,590,429 


16,921,888 


â.60 


Wales, .... 


4,734,486 


1,005,721 


1.06 


IsLANDS (Man and Ghaunel), . 


252,000 


143,126 


2.84 


SOOTLAND, .... 


20,047,462 


2,888,742 


a72 


Ireland, .... 


20,808,271 


6,662,065 


1.67 


78,432,648 


27,511,632 


1.75 
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INSTITUTES OF METAPHYSIC ; 
THE THEORY OF KNOWING AND BEING. 

BY JAMES F. FERRIER, A.R OXON., 

PROFK880R OP MORAL PHII.080PUY, 8T ANDREWS. 

In crown Sto, lOs. 6d. 



** Tlito is no ordinory book. If we mbtake not, iti publication will mark an epodi in the history of 
qwculation in tliis country. Tlie author i« Cuniliar with what bas been done in thia field by ancienU 
aod modenu ; and bis acutenen and independence of tliinking aro as conapicùoiu as bis leaniing. Tbo 
auUior hiniaelf Itnows that liis case so stan^, and lie does not affect to conceal from yoti tlie fact of bis 
knowingit . . . We liave aakl enougb, we bope, concerniDg Mr Ferrier's bouk, to oomtnend it 
èfFectaaUy to sucb of our readers as are wont to be interested in publications of tbis nature. The oon- 
cludlng paragrapb of tbe volume indicates the calm but severe temper in wliich tlie writer bas aimed 
to acquit hinuelf, and hia estimate of tbe interest and worth of metapbysical acienoe."— AriMi* 
Quarierlp Jteviao. 



^ A Nefw and EnUrg«d Edition of 

THE 

PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

-By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.aE., F.RG.S., &a, 

GSOOaAPMBR TO THK QUCBN. 

To be completed in Twelre Parts, of vhich I. to VI. aro Publishcd. 

Part VI. contains : — 

L GiEOLoarcAL Map dp Europb. By Sm R. I. Mubchiboit, D.C.L., M. A., F.R.S., âtci 
and Jamks Nicol, F.R.S.B., F.G.S., Profésaor of NatunU Ulstory in tbe Uui- 
▼enlty of Aberdeen. 

II. ETBifoenAPHic Map op Grcat BRrTAi.*r. By Dn Gustap Kombst, F.R,N.EkC., 
&c.$ aod A. KxiTH JoBiiaTON, F.R.S.S. 

nL Map* and iLLcarRATioNs op thji Pbbnomcka op Volcabic AcnoB. By A. 
Kbitb JoBMBToir, F.R.EkB. 



*' There b no map in tiib noUe Atlas npon which we migbt not be tem p ted to Write burgely. Almost 
«very one sugxeste a volume of reflection, and luggests it by preienting, in a few hoors, accurate truths 
which it would be tbe Ubour of a volume to enforee in wordi, and by imprinting them, at the Mme 
lime, npon the memory, with snch distinetncasthat thefaroutUnea are not Hlcêly alterwards to be eiEftoed. 
Hm * Pbyaical AUas * Is a somewliat co»tl(y work, redkoDinf it only by its paper ; but upon its p^Mr 
b ataniped an aoioant of knowMge that eould acaroely be acqnlrad wltiiont the raadlng of as maay 
booka aa wouM coet eevm Uaiea the price."-^J hW Bi<i W , Augoat 11, 18M. 



' 2 lÊMBgn Blackwood and Sont' Pablications. 



HISTORY OF THE 
BYZANTINE AND GREEK EMPIRES, 716-1453. 

BY GEORGE FINLAY, Eaq., Athens. 
Two Volumes, priea £1, Ts. 6d. 

" We regret that we hare not time nor space to dévote to e more lengthened acooonl of 9Cr nnl^% 
book. We can mud upour crittdsm in a few words. It is ttie moft eompltrte and daborate history of te 
Byiantine and Orâek Empires that tias appeared in an Engliih f orm. ' — Leader, 

** At a Ume wtien to mucli attention i« beinjc devoted to the modem tiittory of tlie Greek raœ, and 
to the oonstitution and tiistory of the Or«ek Cliurdi, and wlien even our icholara are catching itie 
enttiiuiasm, and iniisting on the nece«ity of studying tlie modem Gieek Unguaxe and literatore, Mr 
FinUy's aolid and careful works will l>e weioomed by adll wlio read to be informed.** — Athataum. 

** Mr Finlay's work deaenre* warm praiw as a carerui and consdentioiu performance. {Hnenl 
teadw might deeire tliat Uieir taste for * interrating ' détails diould hâve been provided for by tlie 
aiithor. But the Judiciout and the ■cliolarly will admire the eevere abstinence that iinparts a Doiie 
severity to thls manly and most credital>le historical performanoe, wliich must oonfer no anaail dislioB- 
tion on its author's name. "—Prew. 

Bjf Uu êame AtOhor, 

I. OREECE UNDER THE ROMANS, B.C. 146 TO A.D. 717. Sto, 10b. 
IL MEDLSVAL OREECE, 1S04-1461. 8vo, 12s. 



Elegantlj prînted in small 8vo, priée 5i. 

FIRMILIAN; or, THE STUDENT OF BADAJOZ. 

A SPASMODIC TRAGEDY. 
BY T. PERCY JONES. 

«< Humour of a kind most rare at ail times, and espedally In the présent day, nina throogh efwjr 
nage, and passsgee of true poetiy and delicious versification prevent the continuai pfaij of mtomb 
from becoming tedhnis.'*— JUterarY OcuKtU. 

** There runs throughoot such a happy vein of humour, and tlie harmony of the verse la ao fideirf 
flowing, that the reader's interest is never allowed to flag." — WtitmiruUr Rêvieto. 

** But we must leave our readers to unravel this mystery for themselvea. Enougfa bas been said and 
sang to make them acquainted with the daims of * Firmilian/ to be deemed * the ftnest poem of tbe 
âge.' " — Dublin Univertitjf Mofiazine. 

** This is not merely a very clever and very amusing, but remarkably original work, aod ona wUdi 
Is much requfared, and which is calcuhited to do good. . . . From the Utle to thetaO, tlie whole 
woric Is excellent ; its description as ' a Spaamodk Tragedy ' is admirable."— J^ortAens Whig, 



The Eightli Edition, in fcap. 8vo, price ^%, 6d. 

LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., 

PROFB8SOR OF RHBTORIC AND BELLXS LSTTRE8 IN THB 
UNIVKRSITY OP BDINBURGH. 

** Profeeeor Aytoun*s ' Lays of the Scottidi Cavaliers * — a volume of verse which shows that Seotland 
bas yet a poet Full of the tme flre, it now stirs and swells like a trumpet-note — now sinka ia c a tt e uft i s 
sad and wild as tbe wail of a Highland dirge."— QiMir<^<y Revie%o, 

*' Finer ballads than thèse, we are bold to say* are not to b« Ibund in the Isngneg». • , •. • , . . 
The ballads of Professer Aytoun hâve the life-Iike reality of the old pictures, and much af the wanntti 
and fulnoM of their colouring. They take up an inspiriting event, narrate it, and by the mare força of 
the narrative excite in you ennobling passion and a love of hunum greatness, togetber with deep sympa» 

tliy in its sufferings. Such is the aim and soope of ballad poetry Such Unes fiz them- 

selves in the memory as the flrst-loved mélodies of diildhood. We hâve read them «rith graal eoloy- 
ment, and now heartily thank the author for his delightful volume : Uub prose notes and illmtmtiona of 
which are as hiteresting as the verse ia adndrable."— Tlks Timet. 

** Mr Aytouals * Lays* are truly beautifùl, and are perfect poema of tbeir dan, pRgnaat with Un, 
with patriotie ardour, with toyal aeal, with cxquislte pathos, with noUe passion, who caa baar die 
openlag Ifaies, dcacriptiva of Edinbuigfa after thegreat battle of FkxUen, and uqXIhA (hat tha mlnatnl^ 
Boul bas caught the genuine ip^iration î **-~M<iTwb^f PwC 



Messrs Blaokirood and Soni' PublicationB. 
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OF 



engIand, scotland, & ireland. 

B7 LEONCE DE LAVEBaNE. 

Tnuislated from ihe French. With Notks by a Scottish Farmir. 
In Octavo, price Twelve Shillings. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Speetator. 

Some yean hâve elapsed since the appearance of a work on agricultoral and social economy 
mtiich combined in so large a degree as this volume great practical skill and theoretical know- 
ledge, with the power of taking extended views and seizing the latent truths contained in the 
facts observed. Like ail really profound works, the ^* Rural Ëconomy *^ of M. de Lavergne 
b'iarger than its professed subject ; and those who onlj expect an exposition of Engliah 
agriculture, will aiso find various social problems discussed and resolved, and a light thrown 

on several important economical questions When we consider the fulness of 

matter, thé variety of information, the importance of the subiect, and the vigour and pictu- 
resqueness with which the whole is presented to the reader, the ^ Rural Ëconomy of 
Ënsland ** may be pronounced one of the best works on the philosophy of agriculture and of 
agncoltnral political ëconomy that bas appeared. 

Moming Chroolcle. 

We most heariily commend this work to the careful study of ail interested in the progress 
and prosperity of the great agricultural interest; and the public owe a debt of gratitude to 
tbe *' Scotch Farmer ** who with great ability bas translated the work, and given to it the 
benefit of many valuable notes. 

Olobe. 

This is a practical and interesting book, and bas a double utility. It not only çîves us the 
opinions of a foreigner upon English farming, but we leam from it the charactenstics of the 
rural ëconomy of France. 



This is a very curions and interesting work, exhibiting the résulta of great researeh and 
practical study, and particularly suited for the considération of those who interebt themselyes 
in political ëconomy and agriculture. 

TOvoÊÈitimM Conrier. 

The manner in which the information obtained bas been applied is wonderful, con- 
siderinff the looseness of our statistics on agricultural subjects, the difficulty of ascertainine 
the rau facts from the want of ateurate date, and the still ereater difficulty of arranging and 
combining thèse facts, so as to provido a narrative on whien reliance may be placed. Thii 
the aothor bas done with very fow glarine mistakes ; indeed, we bave no single volume in 
the English languace to be compared with it. . ... We would recommend a pemsal 
of the volume to afi intelligent agriculturists. They ma^ not find much that is absolutely 
new in its pages, but they will find many things placed m a novel point of view, and com- 
parisons made in a way that may not liave stmck them before ; while they cannot fail to 
dérive much pleasure from the manner in which an intelligent foreigner views our progress 
in agricultural knowledge and its application to the soil. 



It is somewbat singular to find a work on the rural ëconomy of the three kingdoms which 
form Great Kritain from the pen of a Frenchman ; and still more singular is the fact that the 
work before us contains more reliable information than any work from the pen of a native of 
our own -country with which we are acquainted. .... We may say, as w* bave been 
indebted to a native of France for the best accoiut of, and the standard work on, the ** British 
Constitution,** we hâve now to thank a Frenchman for the most accurate and best aeconnt 
of the Bnxai Ëconomy of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Cambrldffo (JhroiiioXo. 

The work wîU mako iti way: it b tbo production of anaeute observer and eandid writer. 



A itaiidaid book on tho Bfrieiiltiuo ftiid mitl wonomy of our eonntry. 



XèMn Blaokwood and Sons' Pablioatioiig. 



In Two Yolumofl, Crown Octavo, prico Ils. 6d., with 118 Illustrations 

on Wood, and a copions Index, 

THE 

CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 

By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, KA., 

F.R.Sa L. 6l E., âic 
Aathor of ** Lectures on Agricultoral Cbemistry and Geology,** &c 



CONTENTS. 

VOL. I. — TUE AIR WE BREATUE. — THE WATER WE DIUNK.— THE 80IL WE CXTLTIVATE. 

— THE PLANT WE REAR. — THE BUEAD WE EAT. — THE BEKF WE COOK. THE BEVER- 

AGES WE INFUSE : THE TEA8— THE COFFEEii— THE COCOAS. — THE 8WEET8 WB 
EXTRACT : THE GRAPE AND CANE 8UGARS— THE MANNA AND MILK SUGABS. — TSE 
LIQUORE WE FERMENT : THE BEERS — TUE WINE3 — ^THB BRANDIES. ' 

VOL. II.— TUE NAUCOTICS WE INDULGE IN *. TOBACCO— TUE HOP, AND IT8 SUBSnTUTBB— 
THE POPPY AND TUK LETTUCE— INDIAN HEMP— THE BETElrNUT AND THE FXFPEBp 
WURTS — COCA — TUE TUORN-APPLES, THE SIBERIAN FUNGU8, AND TUB MINOB NAB- 
CUTICS — GENER^VL CONSIDERATIONS. — THE POISONS WE SELECT. — TTIB ODOUBS WB 
ENJOT : VOLATILE OILfi AND FRAGRANT BESIN8— THE VOLATILE ETHERS AND 
ANIMAL ODOURS. — THE SMELLS WE DI8UKE : NATURAL SMELL8— SMELUS FBODUCED 
BY CUEMICAL ART — TUE PREVENTION AND REMOVaL OF SMELLS. — WHAT WE 
BREATHE AND BRBATHE FOB. — WHAT, HOW, AND WHT WB DIGEffr. — THE BODT WB 
CUERISH. — THB CIRCULATION Of ICATTEB^A BECAFITULATION. — INDEX. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Britlah Qoarterly Review. 

*' AU will concur in admirine the profound thought wliich bas ennobled so maaj funilur 
tbings, and bav even tinged tne commonest processes of boosebold life witb the hues of 
noveltj and surprise. Tbe work deservcs to be uuiversally read." 

Bdinburffh Courant* 

" Perbaps we bave said enougb to sbow tbe universal interest attacbinffto tbese two well- 
filled volumes. Tboy will stimulate and gratify a healtky curiosity. Tbey afford almoet 
unbounded topics of conversation. Tbey may be read witb advantage everywhcre, and will, 
we tbink, be everywbere regarded as no less entertaining tban tbey are cortainly inatractiva.^ 

IfllTérpooI Standard. 

** Varions portions of tbe first volume bave beon from time to time favourably noticed by na, 
as tbev issuca in parts from tbe prcss ; candour compels tbe admission, tbat until we had the 
work Defore us as a wbole, we could form but a very inadéquate idea of its practiotl value^ 
and a still less perfect notion of its systematic completeness.** 

Doncaster Ohronicle. 

*' Hère, bowever, is a work wbicb, witbout professing to answer any sucb purpose, ia a 
practical j[uide to bealtb, and a çood deal more. It is called tbe ' Qiemistry of Commom 
Life,* it migbt be called tbe ' Pbilosopbv of Common Life,* so laigely does it baar on the 

pbysiology.of ail our vital functions, and tbe gênerai conditions of our existence 

oncb a ]^k is wortb a wbole library of sanitaiy works, and ougbt at once to be introduced 
as a leading class-book into every scbool. The antbor^s style is equally animated and lucid, 
and tbe pleasant interest witb wbicb be. contrives to invest every branch of his sabject, by 
bistorical and otber illustrations, makes bis volumes as lively and entertaining as toey ara 
profound and valuable.** 

Bdinlmrgh IfewB. 

** We bave little hésitation in sa^ng that a more usefnl or more întelligently eompiled 
body of infonnation does not «nst w>thiii the lame spaee in ISnglish litetatura.** 



Kestn Blaekwood and Sons* PaUicatloiuu 



OMBMISTmT or OOMMOV ftlVS. 

Opinions of the Press — Continued, 



Bunderland Herald. 

*' Concloding thas our notice of this fint volume, we would eonTey to the aathor the great 
pleasore aad profit we hftve derived from » perasal of bis oflefol and interestioff work, and 
more especiàlly our congratulations unon the dexterity and ability with which ne has con- 
donsod a diffuse, technical, and debatable snbiect Into a highly readable and instructive form. 
It is a book which sboald find a place in the library of every man of science, on the table of 
every student, and in the school-room of every educational establishment." 

Perth Courier. 

** This publication is finding its way into village libraries as well as into many private 
book-cases. Kre long it will appear -toat it is a book which could not bave been wanted, 
especiàlly in thèse dayj when the nccessaries and luxuries of life are presented in so many 
forma, and when many articles of food and drink are compounded of deloterions substances.** 

I>iirliain Ohronicle. 

" At the saroe time that we commend this book for the curions use which it makes of 
common facts, it is necessary to state that it is eminently of a practical character. The 
information it contains cannot fiail, if properly adopted, to l>e biKhlv influontial in regulating 
health and preventins disease. It is just one of those books which will best'serve to show 
men how minute is the provision which has been made for human support, and that if the 
lawB prescribed by Nature are duly observed, she, on her part, will see to it that her functiona 
are performed with fidelity and success.** 



<* This is a truly valuable work. Plain, vet agreeablê in laneuage, lucid in arrangement, 
and correct as to facts, it isadmirably suited to convey to the bufk of the public a knowlcdge 
of those great natural opérations which are going on around and within us. And how greatiy 
is such knowledge needed! ** 

Dablin MalL 

" Hy the simplicity and lucidness of lan^ioge and arrangement he shows how thorouglily 
he is master of bis subject, and how well qualified he is to opcn our oyes to behold the 
wouders of common life, while ho conducts us into the laboratory of nature, wherc wo may 
see her at her own workshop labouring for the good of man — balancinç with consummate 
skill the varions influences of air, and eartb, and water, for the support of oiganised exertion. 
With such a pleasant guide noue will refuse to enter into the mysteries of common things, 
nor spum those valuable lessons deducible from bis teachiugs." 

lUt's Magasine. 

'*T]icse numbers contain an astonisbing amotmt of scientific information on common 
subjects. The work of which they form a part will bo, when completed, the most practically 
useful volume which has ever appeared upon subjects with which every man ought to bé 
acquainted. Ail should read it and refer to it, t^ntil tbe knowledge it imparts is as familiar 
as are already the matters of which it treats. Such knowledge is calculated not only to 
increase our personal comfort and abridge our expenses, but to give an impetus to experiment 
and invention, and to lead to results of the highest importance.** 

Edinbargh ITITitiieas. 

'* Few things, we présume, can lav a stronger daim to our attention and eare than those 
upon which health and a comfortable existence dépend. In no individual can ignorance of 
those chemical principles, from the due observance of which results so bénéficia as health 
and comfort arise, be held excusable, so long as a work like the présent, issuin^ from the 
nen<>of an author of high réputation, cèXï be made available for oue*é guidanoe and instruction. 
We recommend its careful perusal and study to ail, fuUy convineed that the information 
împarted will amply repay their expense and trouble.** 

Engliih Journal of Sdncatlon* 

*' It is only such highly-gifted men as the author of this little manual that should be per- 
mitted to popularise science ; for in their workv, unlike those of mère compilers, there is a 
unity and accuracy which Insures the pupil from the evil of havii^ anything to unleam. 
The volume of which this No. I. forms a part, will make an invaluable reading ehus-book, 
and we camestly redbmmend it for that purpose.** 

The Times, Jan. 20, 1854. 

** Such are the proj^pects revealed to us by our eursor3r and incomplète review of phyiioo- 
chemical science as it is, and is to be. It is ours sometimes to start the quany from the bag; 
it il for others to follow >ip the chasa. The sketch given above ii bat a lummair taken from 
a work lateW givea to th« world by Mr Jamee JMinaton, aad cntitled the * Chemiitry of 
Commorf Life. ** 
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CHAPTRR I. THB FORMATIOM AMD AllllAWCieMeKT OP CARDEIia. 

Plan — Estent— Forai — Supply of Water- Situation— SoU—Fralt-Tree Botdcn — Principal 
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General Principles — Angle of EleTation. 

CHAPTRR IV. HCATIWCI AS APPLiIRD TO HOIITfCTri.TOIIAL KRECTVOXA. 

Preltminary Kemarks— Ileating by Flues— Heating by Hot-Water Pipe»— Tba Ta^ Modi if 
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Vin<;ries—PinerieB—Peacli-IIouse»— Cherry, Fig, Plom» and Apricot Houaee— Tropioal FMtt 
House. 

CHAPTRR VII. PI.AWT-IIOVflRS. 

Conaenratories — Oreenhoutes — Oranger! et — Heath-Houtet — Orchld-Hooset — ^The AqoariniD— 
Window Garden ing. 

CHAPTRR VIII. PIT0 AWH ffHAMRIt. 

Pits and Franies Heated by Fermentation— Pits Heated by Bmoice Floet, Ttalc». HoC-Wal» 
Pipet, and Steam — Cucumber and Melon Uoutet — Muahruom-Uouset— Consenratira Pfta. 

CHAPTRR IX. IVIIlICRI.I.AliROVn «ARRRIV ATRlTCTL'RRfl. 

Gordeners' II ouïes — The Fruit-Iiooni — loe-lloutee— Tanks and Citternt— Apiarica. 

CHAPTRR X. nRT%ll.fl OF CO^'flTRVCTIOW. 

GInss and Cilnzinp:— Lights or Bashcfl— Ualters nnd Astragale— Wall-PIates—CoTcring the Roofii 
of Glass Iloustes und Pit<), for the exclusion nf cold or the rétention of heat— Espalier Ralling»— 
Ptiotuaths—Fainting— Cernent»— On the Préservation of Timber uaed in Uothouie-BiiiMiii|^---OB 
ttie Durability of Materials. 

CHAPTRR XI. I.AVI%« OITT Fr.O«%'RR.GARnR!«9. 

Preltminary Remarks on the Clasuiflcatioii nf 8t vie»— Situation of tbe Flower-Oarden — ^Flowir* 
Garden Fences — l'Ianting with a view to produce Effect— Tlie Arboretum— Tbe Pinetutn — EdgiBfls 
— The Reserve Flower-Garden- Disposai of Uie Ground— Ilanuony of Colours. 

CHAPTRR XII. «ROMRTRICAI. FI.O\VRR.OARDCK8. 

TliPir Général Arrangement, &c. — Fountains — Vates and Ums, Dtalt and Mural Dacwm t fc l 
Statues — Seat»— Temples and Arbour»— Mausoleonis, Cenotapht, or Sepulchral Stnicturaa. 

CHAPTRR XIII. GARnRNRUQlTR ATTI^R OF FI.O%VRR«CIARDRIVS. 

Their General Arrangement— Fountains and Vase»— Baaketwork— Bridge»— TMliiworic» Galte, 
Fencos, and Tree-Guards — Moit-Uouaes, Seat», and Retting-places. 

CHAPTRR XIV. PICTVRRUQVE «TTI^R OF FIjOVI'RR-OARDP.KS. 

Their (leneral Arrangement— Kockwork—IIermitaget, Arbour», Moa-Houiei, aBd Seata— 
Rridgus— Rills, Rivulets, and Ca»cadet — Rustic Fences. , 

CHAPTRR XV. PRACTICAL OIAORAMS RXPIJIKATORT OF THE R17t.E« FOM UIT* 
INO Oirr OARORNS. MORE PARTICVUIRI^Y FOR FORHIKO CORVKD UXK«. 

CHAPTRR XVI. TOVI'IV AlID 8MALL. SimURBAM «ARDEMS. 

APPENDIX IKDEX. lLi<l78TRAT10MS. 

Thirty-Tliree Plans and VIewt, &c., engraved by W. and A. K. JofaiMloB. On* thonifMi and 
forty Engravings on Wood by R. Uranston. ' 
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Conttnis of t^t Sttatùi ^okmt. 

THE CULINARY OR KITCHEN OARDEN. 

HrmODIJCTOIIT RBMAIIKIi. 

Sketch of the Hiitory of Culinmry Vcgetableft— Disposition of tira Cropt in tbe Kitcban Garden 
— ^Tlie Quaiititie* of Seeds aud lioott neceaiary to Crop a làarden — llotaiioa of Cropc — Traniplant- 
ing Culinary E«culent« — I*ropoaed Arrangement. 

CHAPTRII I. AL.IJIACBOI7S PI^MTA. 

The Shallut— Garlio— Kocombole— The Onlon— TheLeek— The Chiveu 

CHAPTER II. LECirMINOUII PI^ii!VT«, OR THR PlI^ffE TRIRC. 

Tbe Pea— Tlie Itoau— The Kidney or Frendi Bean^The Scarlet iiunner. 

CHAPTER III. RRAIiaiCACEOIIfll PLANTA. OR TIIK CARH%CaR TRIRR. 

The Cabbago — Tlje Portugal Cnbbag»— Ked Cabbage — Bnuvels Sprouta— Tbe BrocooU— Tha 
Savuy-T-The Caulitiuwei^The Sea-Kale— The Bortrcole. 

CHAPTER IV. AffPARACaiWOrA PI.AXT». 

Asparagus— Tlie AUsander— Tlie Cardoon— Tbe Artkhcka— The Hop, &c 

CHAPTER V. SPI.'VACEOUS PLAXTS. 

Spinach — Wild Spinach — Frendi or Mountain Spinach — New Zealand Spfnach — Garden 
Patience, &c.— The White or SicUian Beet. 

CHAPTER ¥1. ACETARIACEOVfl OR «IAL.AD Pl^^TT. 

Celery — Celeriac, or Tumip-rooted Celery— Tlie Lettuce — EndiTe— Huecory — Dandelion, Tam- 
gon, &C.— Wliite and Black Mustard— Cresses— Purslane, Chervil, &c— Uape, Com-Salad, &&— 
TlieKadish. 

CHAPTER nu, EflCL'LEXT-ROOTED PUtMTS. 

Tlie Carrot— Tlie Tumip— Tlie Potato— The JenlnUem Artidioke— Red Beet— SalsUy, Bkirret, 
&C. — ^Tbe Pannip. 

CHAPTER Vil. 01.ERACE0US PL.AXTS, OR P01^HBRR«, COHPR18I1VO SVCH MM 
ARE USER FOR O.AR^IHHIIVCI AMR AEAMOMIXO. 

l'arriey— DiU. Borage. dcc.— ttage, Bahn, Mini, Ac— Basil, Sa\ioiy, 4cc. 
CHAPTER IX. MEDICINAL PU&XTS. 

CHAPTER X. EDIRKE FUM«I. 

The Musliruom— Tlie Morul— The Truffle. . 

CHAPTER XI. MinCEL.I^Al«EOUS VEOETARL.EA. 

Rhuborb— Tlie Tomuto nnd Kgg-Plaut-;The Gourd and Pumpkin— Gapeicnm— Roeemary and 
Lavender— The llone-Radlah. 
CHAPTER XII. SOIL.S. 

Tlieir Orîgin and Nomenclature — Détermination of their Nature, &c — Their Improfement^ 
Watering. 

CHAPTER XIII. MAHURES. 

Kinds of them, &c — Organic Manures— Inorganic Manuria. 

THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 

iWTRODCCnOX. 

.Sélection of Kinds, 4cc— The Origln of New Fruité— On the Duratlon, In a bealtby stote, of 
Fruit Trees. 

CHAPTER I. PROPAO«TIO!«. 

I*ropagation by Seed — Crossing or Hybridixing— Propngatlon by Graltiog— Propagation bj Bud- 
ding— Propagation by Cuttings— Propagation by Layem 

CHAPTER II. PI^AXTinca. CHAPTER III. PRinilTVO AND TRAINIIVO. 

CHAPTER iV. THE APPLE. CHAPTER V. THE PEAR. 

CHAPTER ¥1. THE PEACII AlVD NECTTARliVE. 

Forcing the Peach and Nec|^ue. 

CHAPTER VU. THB APRICOT* CHAPTER VIH. THB PLITM. 

CHAPTER IX. THE CHBRRT. CHAPTER X. FORCINO THE APRK^OT, PLim. AXD 

CIIERRT. 

CHAPTER Xi. THB FIO. 

CHAPTER XII. THE AI.HOIVD. QUinCE. MEDI^AR, Ar. 

Tlie Ahnond— Tbe Quince— The MedUuv-The Wahiut— The Cbestnnt, or SpanUi or SwmI 
Chestnut— The Filbert. 

CHAPTER XIII. THE Cl'RRAWT, R.AAPRERRT, OOOSBBBRRT, flTRAWRERRT, Ac. 

Tlie Red, White. and Black Currant— Tlie Raspberry— Tba Gooeeberry— Tlie Strawbeny— Tbe ■ 
Il ulberry— The CranLerry. 

CHAPTER XIV. THB ORAPB VIXE. CHAPTER XV. THE PiXB APPLE. 

CHAPTER XVI. THE Cl'CtJMRER AMD MRLOX. 

Tbe Cucuwbei^The Mehn. 

CHAPTER XVil, MAXAClEME.Vr OF THR FRUFT-ROOM. 
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THE FLOWER GARDES. 



CHAPTER I. PI^I«T-HOI78E«. _ 

CamelUa-Hoiue— Orcliid-Uoiue— Bulb-IIoiue— Omn'gery— Ilefttli-Housa — AquAriom— ne 
Stove or Tropical Plant lloiiae— Succulent Uouae— The Con*rvatory— Tlie Greenhooae— Flo«er- 
Forvlng Houae or Pite— Cold or ConwrvAtlve Pite— Coniervfttive Wall nnd Border, FratoctioB of 
half-hardy Treea and Plant»— MiaceilaDeous Observations. 

CHAPTER II. TIIB OPE^T FIXfeWER-CIABnBlV. 

American Oarden— Roaary— The Lawn— The Shmbbery— The Florinta* Flowwr Gfde n T he 
Alpine Oarden and Rockery— The Perennial- Plant Flower Garden— The Faiten* Oairiw TIa 
Réserve Garden— Insecte Injurions lu tbe Plant-llouses and Floii«r Oarden. 

OL4MM.%RT OP 90ME OF TIIB M08T UiPORTAlIT TBCHXICAI^ TBRMR BMPE4»TKD 

l» THIS IVORK. 
•BLECT I«UTfl OP YBOBTABLE9 AND FRVITfl.-— mCLECrr USTS OP PI^AlVTa. 

«E!VERAI< IIVDEX. lU^UPTRATIONS. Two HMBdred aad BIckty CB|p«vteffe •■ 

IVood. ^ 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Vloiist. 

** We mnst congratnlate both editor and pabllshers on the compleiion of this work, whidi. whelbir 
eonsidered in référence to the information it conveys on the tbeory and practiœ nf horticaltiiiv, ils 
numerous illustrations in the flrst style of art, and beautifui type, is evety way worthy of th« <diaraelcr of 
ail ooneemed in its publication. The scientiilc knowledge and great expérience of tlie oditor in alf 
that pertains to horticulture, not only as regards cultivation, but as a landscape-gaidener and garden 
arcliitect, lias enabled him to produce a work which brings ail that is known of tbe various sub^e^ 
treated of down to the présent tirae ; while the manner in wlildi the work le illuatrated merife oor 
higliest approval, as moet successfùl spécimens of engntvbig. Uesigns are given for flower-gvrdeas, 
parterres, conservatories, and plant and forcing bouses ofevery klnd, with tbe dlflisrent modes in praetice 
for heating them. In short, evwy description of building connected with tlie gordene aiid graunds of 
countiy and suborbau résidences, with ail the accessories of vases, trellises, baskets, fountaina, Ax., are 
deseribed and delineated in the dearest manner by wood-engmvings, in many caees even to minote 
détails. This will prove of great use to architects, and others engaged in hortloultural buildings, as, 
genemlly speaking, architects are much wanting in the requisite knowledge for desigiiing plant^eCme- 
tares. On the practical détails of culture, the editor gives. In addition to bis own opinion, tbe pllh of 
what ottiers bave written on the subject. .... We hope to notiee this book agaia. In the aMaa 
time, we strongly recommend the * Jlook of the Garden. ' To gardeners» in every way it will be indis* 
pensable, and not Ion so to country gentlemen, architects, and surveyon, who will flnd it tbe \m/L 
authority on tbe subject they can refer to." 

Tlie ftondon Onardiaa. 

**lfr M*Intosht splendid and valuable Book of the Garden * is at length complète bj tbe lanie of 
tbe second volume. It is impossible in a notice to do Justice to this won. There is no otber within 
dnr knowledge at ail to compare with it in comprehensiveneis and ability ; and it will be an indispensable 
possession for tlie practical gardener, whether amateur or profeesionaL The prêtent volume deale with 
the kitchen.garden in its widest sensé, and on ail practical opérations is the best and oompletett book of 
référence we bave ever seen." 

The Oardenere* Chronide. 

*' In the construction ofevery kind of building required in a garden, the '* stmetural ** seotlon of tbe 
work will be fbund to contain a large amount of information suitable alike for buildings and g^*«*i!if 
Mr M'Intoah heing himself one of the most expérienced garden architects of our time, minute détails are 
given, so tliat the'expense of even a pit, up to a garden replète with every neceesary érection, maj be at 
once ascertained, a matter of no small importance to gentlemen abont either to form new gardens or 
improve such as already exist. The détails are copious nnd exact ; and tlie esUmates, aa ISsr as tbeee 
ean be given, owing to the fluctuation of priées of labour and materials in différent parts of tbe country, 
are such as may be relied upon as a close approximation to accuracy. The volume oontains near^ 800 
pages and about 1100 illustrations, and it will, we think, be atlmltted that artistically no former work on 
gardening lias yet equalled it. The engravings are selected from the best subJects, such as tlie Royal 
Gardens, Frogmore; Royal Bntanic Garden, Kew; Sion Ilouse, Chiswick Uouse, H<tUand Hoose, 
I>alkeith Palace, &c. ftc., besides aome excellent examplee of flower gardens. On the whole, tJiis 
volume on structural gardening, both in compilation and artlstical exécution, deserves our 
commendation. 

** The second volume is of a cnltunU character, and has beat got up with great care and 

It embodies the opinions and praetice of tho older writers on Horticulture, and also, what ia of uMite Hn« 
portance, the expérience of our eminent modem gardeners on tlie subject, together with the opinions <tf 
our author, who lias stodied and practised the art for upwards of half a oentury, both in thb oountry 
and on the (Continent With r^ard to the varieties of soeds, which are now beeoming a nnisanee and a 
poule to evenr poseessor of a garden, Mr M'Intosh's book will be found a good guide, pointing oat as it 
does the best kinds to form a sélection — a matter which every one must i^mit to be most important. 
The same in &ct may be saki in respect to fruit treesi The cumbrous Ibts which are iseued from the 
various nursery-establishments, both in this country and on the Continent, are enough to perplex aad 
confuse our very best cultivators. * The Book of the Garden * will relieve us of much of this difficulty. 
It will also place before the reading gardener— and wlio are not reading gardenen nowadaya?— the |Nin- 
dples of the art, explained and discussed in a manner diffuse and instnictive. Such pfaints as are intro- 
duced. whether tree, shrub, herb, or vegetable, are fully deseribed, both as to culture and use, and we 
doubt whethtf In any other work the onemles of gaMeners Imve been more fully iUusttated. ^e 
insects which inflict an injury on végétation are not overiooked, and the readiest means of thelr dostiUL 
tion pointed out. We therefore feel Justifled in recommending Mr M'Intosh's two excellent vobunci to 
tlie notice of tbe public** 

The V6U. are iold eeparoldy ; ike First for £2, 10*.— M« Second/or £l, 17* 6d. 
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OF 





OSTAIUNO THB LABOURS OF THB 

FARMER, FARM-STEWARD, PLOUGHMAN, SflEPHERD, HEDGER, 
CAHLE-MAN, FIELD-WOEKER, AND DAIRY-MAID. 

AND FORMINO 
A SAFE MONITOR FOR STUDENTS IN PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

BY 

HENBT STEFHENS, RB.S.E. 

CorreqioiidiQg Momber of the Société Rojralo et Centrale d'Agriculture of France, 
and of the Rojrol Agricultural Societjr of Oalida. 

TffB EiaUTH THOUSAND. 

Thb Edition ii entirely rewritien, and embiaces evety récent application of Science to Agri> 
«nUure. It la Illuttrated witli POR-^AITS or ANINALS painted from t!ie life, engraved on 
Steel by THOMAS lAiVDflBEn and othen ; and with 600 B»cinAViiv«9 onr ivooD bj 
BMAMflTOlV» repreaenting tlie principal Field Opérations, Implemente, and Anlnuils trented of 
in tht Work. 



SUBJSCTS TBEATED OF DT THE BOOK 0? THE FABX. 

On the beat of the existing méthode for acquiring a thorongh knowledge of Practioal 
Huabandry. Difficultios the Pupil bas to enoountor in leamiog Prddtical Hns- 
bandry, and on the means of oTorooming thcm» The différent kinds of Farming, 
and on selecting the beat. Persons require<l to conduct and exécute the labour of 
the Fann. On th^ BranchoB of Science most applicable to Agriculture. On the 
Institutions of l<>iucation beat suited to Agricultural Studonts. On the evils attend* 
ing the neglect of Landowners and others to leam Practical Agriculture. On ob- 
aerring the détails and rocprding the facts of Farming by the Agricultural Student. 



^raxiite. 



Summary of the Field-Operations and of tho Weather in Winter. 
Plougb, Swing-Trees, and PIough-Hameas. Ploughing and Ploughing-Matches. 
Ploughing différent forma of Ridgea. Ploughing Stubble and Lea Orouud. Occu- 
pation of the Steading in Wintor. Pulling and Storing Tumips, Mangold-Wurael, 
Garrots, Poranipa, and Cabbage, for consumption in Wintor. Varieties of Tumipe 
cultivated. Fooding of Shoop on Tumipa in Winter. Accommodation afforded to 
Cattle in Winter by the Steading. Roaring and Fattoniug of Cattle on Tumips in 
Winter. Construction of Stables for Farm-Horsca. Treatment of Farm-Horsos 
in Winter. Treatment of the Farmer^s Saddle and Hamess Horse in Wintor. 
Fattening of Swine in Winter. Treatment of Fowls in Winter. Bationale of the 
Feeding of Animais. Accommodation of the Grain Crops in the Steading. 
Thrashing and Winnowing of Orain. Forming of DunghiUs and Composts in 
Winter. Ldquid lianure, and tho construction of liquid-Bfanure Toînks and Carts. 
Sea-Weed as Manure. Gaulting or Claying the Soil. 
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BPRIWQ. Smnmary of the I^ld-Operations and of the Weather in Spcii^. Ad- 
vantag^ of having Field- Work alwaya in a state of forwardneas. Càhnng of Covi. 
Hilking of Cowb. Rearing of Calvea. Sowing of Spring Wheat. Drilliiic^ npoi 
Land. Sowing of Oats— Beans—Peaae— Tares. Bolling of Land. Tnœspianting 
of Tumip-Bulbs for prodûcing Seed. Luceme. Sainfoin. Lambing- of £i 
Cross-Ploughing Land. Ribbing Land for the Seed-Furrow. Sowing of Gi 
Seeds. Sowing of Barley. Tuming of Dunghills. Planting of Potatoes. Pàxiag 
and Buming ihe Surface. Farrowing of Sows. Hatching of FowU. 



I 



Summary of the Field* Opérations and of the Weather in Sommer. 
On the Hay given to Farm-Horses. Sowing and Summer Treatment of Fkx — 
Hemp— Hops— Tumips-^ohl-rabi— The Cabbage — Mangold-Wursel— The Gar- 
rots — Parsnips— Râpe— Buckwheat — Sunflower — Madia— and Maise. Therationale 
of the Germination of Seeds. On Sowing Broadcast, Drilled, and DibUed— Thkk 
and Thin — and at diffdrent Depths. Repairing the Fonces of Pastore-FSelds. 
Disposai of the Fat Sheep — and Fat Cattle. Mares FoaUng. Pasturii^ of Sheeip 
and Cattle in Summer. Treatment of Bulls in Sommer. Weaning of Calres. 
Pastaring of Farm-Horsee in Summer. Soiling of Stock on Forage Planta. Waab- 
ing and Shearing of Sheep. Rolllng of Fleeces, and on the quality of WooL Sum- 
mer Culture of Beans and Pease. Weaning of Lambe. Drafting of Ewes and Gim- 
mers. Marking of Sheep. Hay-making. Summer Culture of Wheat — ^Barley — 
Oats— Rye — and Potatoes. Summer Fallow. Reaping of Tumip-Seed. Mairing 
Butter and Cheese. 

AUnXMW. Simimary of the Field-Operations and of the Weather in Autmnn. 
Sowing of the Stone Tumip, and on the Sowing of Turnip for Seed. Sowing of 
Winter Tares— Râpe — Crimson Cloror — Bokhara Clover— Red Clover for Seed — 
and Italian Rye-Orass. Picking and Drying of Hope. Sowing of Winter BeansL 
Pulling, Steeping, and Drying of Flax and Hemp. Reaping Wheat, Barley, Oati!, 
Rye, Beans, Pease and Tares when grown for Seed. Carrying and StAcldng c^ 
Wheaty Barley, Oats, Boans, and Pease. Reaping Buckwheat, Sunflower, and 
Maize. The oommon Jérusalem Artichoke. Birds destructive to the Grain-Crops. 
Putting the Tups to the Ewes. Bathing and Smearing of Sheep. Lifting Pota- 
toes. Storiog Potatoes. Sowing Wheat, Barley, and Pease in Autumn. Sowing 
sevoral^varieties of Grain together. Planting Potatoes in Autumn. The effects of 
Spécial Manures. Rotation of Crops. Fertility of SoîU. Disposai of the Fat FSgi. 
Management of Fowls. Animais destructive to Poultry. 

Différences in the Physical Geography of Farms. Climate and its eflects. The judgîng 
of Land. Estimating the Rent of a Farm. The mode of offoring for a Farm. 
Nogotiating the Covenants of the Loase. Entering to a Farm. The Stocking of a 
Farm. Choosing the Site, on Building, and on the Expenses of Ereoting the Stead- 
ing. The Farm-House. Cottages for Farm-Senrants. Insurance against Fire and 
Disease. The principles of Enclosure, and on Shelter. The Planting and Rearing 
of Thom-Hedges. Thd Building of Stone- Fonces. Wire-Fences. ICm^anUng 
against Rivulets. Construction of Field-Gates. Dndning of Land. Improving 
Waste Land. Trench and Subsoil Ploughing. Liming of Land. Forming Watar- 
Meadows. Irrigation. Treatment of Draught-Stallions. Breaking^>in of youag 
Draught-Horses. Breaking-in young Saddle-Horses. Training and working the 
Shophord*s Dog. Slaughtering Oxen, Sheep, and Pigs. The points to be aimed 
at in Breeding the most perfect forms in Live Stock. Description of the Animal» 
whose Portraits aro given in the Plates. Account of some other Bfeeds of Catt]# 
and Sheep. The principles of Breeding. Sélection of Parents in Breeding. 
Breeding in-and-in. Crossing. Hiring of Farm-Servants. Wages of Farm- 
Servants. The Farm Smith, Joiner, and Saddler. The oare due to the Impla- 
ments. Making expérimenta on the Farm. Com-Markets. Farm Book-Keepi^g. 
Conoluding exhortations to the young Farmen Index. * 
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EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 

VroUsMor Johnston. 

The best practica] book I hâve ever met with." 



tt 



We annre acricultural students that they will derire both pleasure and profit îrom 
a diligent peroaal of this clear directory to rural labour. The experienoed urmer will 
perhape tmnk that Mr Stephens dwells upon aome mattem too simple or too trite to 
need explanation ; but we regard this as a fault leaning to virtue's aide in an instruo- 
tioual book. The voung are often aahamed to ask for an explanation of simple things, 
and are too ofton discouraged by an indolent or supercilious teaoher if Ûiey do. But 
Mr Stepbens entirely escapes this error, for he indioates every step the young fiurmer 
should take, And, one by one, explains their several tibarings. . . . The business 
matter of a farm is divided by Mr Stephens into four parts, each beaiing the name of 
the season that influences the opérations that are performed in it. By this arrangement 
every opération is described as it takes its tum in the fields — described, we must in jus- 
tioe to aie author observe, in so detailed and perspicuous a narrative, that no attentive 

rettder can &A\ to comprehend the course he ought in practice to pursue. 

We hâve thoroughly examined thèse volumes ; but to give a lull notice of their varied 
and raluable contents would occupy a larger space than we can conveniently dévote to 
their discussion ; we therefore, iu gênerai terms, oommend them to the careful study 
of every young man who wishes to become a good practical fieu-mer." 

Bditor of American &«priiit. 

'* No farmer, who thirsts for knowled^ himself, or who aspires to hâve bis son rise 
' to the true post of honour ' — the dignihed station of an inteilectual and aooompliahed 
agriculturist—can justifiably deny himself such a woïk." 

The BSacnet. 

"It is one of the ohief recommendations of this work that its instructions are both 
clear and oomprehonsive, so that they are quickly understood and their merits appre- 
ciated ; whilst the profudon of excellent cuts with which the text is embellished bnngs 
the subjects treatea upon fairly under the tannerie observation. There are few books of 
80 high a character, or so eminently usoful as this." 



lers* Macasine. 
" A work, the excellence of which is too well known to need any remarks of ours. 



9* 



luTemass Courier. 

"Mr Stephens bas tasked himself to proiluce a great work— the most splendid we 
possess on the subject ; and bis tiUe hardiy conveys the fîill extent of bis plan, which is 
more comprehensive and highly finished than any other rural cyclopsdia we 



Ben*s 

" Exhibiting in every page the oombination of'large expérience, extensive observa- 
tion, and a ctutivated mind One of the most unique and valuaUe works to 

be found within the range of agricultural literature." 

BeU's Xdfe. 

' ' We know of no single agricultural work to be compared with this 

Nothing can be more disinterestedly earnest than our recommendation of the ' Book of 
the Farm.* " 

Agricultural Oasette. 

" One of the completest works on agriculture of which our literature can boast" 

Scottisli Vanner. 
" A most accurate and useiul digest of ail that bas been aacertained by observation, 
experiment, and expérience in relation to agriculture, more espccially as conducted in 
our own country. By very many of the most enlightened and enterprising fSu-mers and 
proprietora in 8cotland, we know it bas been held in the greatest estimation ; and were 
we to seek information on any particular subject connectod with rural affoirs, it is cer- 
tainly the book to which we «lould in the first instance refer." 

Veweastle JownaL 

" Of tbe excellence of this agricultural treatise there can be but one opinion ; it is the 
very best publication of the idqd, whether as regards arrangement, typography, or 
beauty of illustration. The style is adapted to the subject— plain and concise. The 
work présents at once the accumulations of expérience and Ûie disooverios of science." 

Shcrbovmo Joamal. 

" One of the least theorstica] of any of the numerous works on sdentific agriculture. 
If it had been written by a tenant mrmer himself, its language ooiûd not hâve been 

plainer, or its opérations of a more practical charaoter. Meanwhile, we 

reoommend it to the earnest attention of every one oonnected with the soil." 
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INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 



OF 



GEOLOGY. 

BT DAVID PAOS, F.O.S. 

With KograviDgB on Wood. Priée One Shilling and Sizpence. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



** Of liite ft hM DOt often been onr good fortune to extmine » text-book on Scienoe of «hick «• 
eould exprem an opinion so entirely firtvourable os we are enal>led to do of Mr l'nKe's little *crlL The 
Taliiu of ail iiitrotluctory text-book depcnda npon its correctness, and on the Iiicid style in which tbt 
diMcoverlet of science aro deflcrll>ed. The flrst impressions made on the niind take tirm hoM ; and sImwM 
they be &l«e in the slifclitest degree, the task of forgetting— nnlearniiig—is an exceedingly diffieult one. 
Tlie labour of aoquiring ony new braneh of knowledge is always great at flrst ; and if the tencher «anti 
cleamess, the toil to tlie leamer is greatly incieaaed. Mr Page, in hl« * Text-Book of Qeology,' cxhibils 
tlie most perfect Icnowledge of liis siibject, and liis descriptions of geofcigical phenomena are eseeedini^y 
clear aud satisfiictoiy. Tlila Introductory Text-Rook i* so good that we sliall look forwBtû wlA Inie- 
rest for tlie Advanced Text-Book which Mr Page announces for publication.** 

BoUder. 

*' We some time slnce leprobated oert^n attempts to simplify and popularise the prindplee of geo- 
logy, wbich must hâve led to a completely false idea of the fonndatkms on which ttiat usefui ■ecienoe 
rests. In tlie présent little work for Itegiiiners, we are glad to tliid tliat such attempts are expressly 
and wisely avoided. And even in point of simpiicity itaelf, we do not see that anytliing is lost, while a 
strictly accurate and sdentiflc view of the ttrst principles and gênerai fiicts (tf tlie Mience û cJe a ilj 
given." 

Speetator. 

** A plain and Interestlng exposition of tlie uses, fiurts, and principles of geology, copiously Olintrated 
with dlagrams. It is intetided as a text-book for a student wishing to acqiilre the éléments with a 
Tiew to further progress in the science ; but it may Iw advantaçemisly rend for its deamess and 
nuwtery by persons who only wish to obtain a geno-al knowledge of geology and the eridenoe on wtiich 
it resta." 

The FreM. 

'* This Introductory Text-Book is so clear and correct in its statements, and so sound in Itsprlndplea, 
that we are sure tliose wlio go throu^ it earefùlly» will expect pleasure from the more advaaœd work 
Mr Page bas promised.** 

Brighton Oasett«. 

** This little work is certninly one of tlie best elementary treatises tliat we hâve seen. For those who 
désire to become acquainted mcrely with tlie leading facts of tlie science it mny be .fouiid adequatek 
llie senior pupils, and tiiose who désira to prosecute tlie sttidy in its principles as wéll as déductions, 
miiHt consult other works, or, if tliey clioose tô wait, the anthor of tlib Introductory volume promisee to 
pubiisli a book for thoir spécial use, to be called the Advanced Text-Book of Gcoiogy.** 

Cambridge Chronicle. 
** Grcat pains appear to bave been befltowe<l upon tlie prepiu^ion of it ; and tlie prindple of 
arranging nii initUtory treatise upon a strictly scientitic basis is a good one, becaune, by commencing 
at once witli the technical treatnient of the subject, tlie student is made to feel that ho is step bj step 
acquiring the power to master for himself the higlier and more difficult déductions." 

Shelfield Zndepe&dent. 

*'The présent work Is intended (o introduce tbe student to a gênerai acqnaintance with Ita fini 
principles, not, however, by reuoving or i^noring the difHculties, for ail that is valuahle in science 
demands mental exertioii — dlHîcuIty is essentially connected with sdenoe — and tliere is no royal road 
to knowledge, but to set Uie main truths in order before the mind in a clear light. and to aid their com- 
préhension by simple language and illuitratioiis. The author is at a measureless remove from 
tliose crafty deceivers who flatter their readers with the idea of turning study into pûy ; but he 
offen ttie inquiring, thoughtfnl, and courageous mind hii best assistance towards mastering the 
éléments of this sublimest of sdences, wliich, so Car from being tlie antagonist of ReveUtion, 
directly goes, by ail its discoveries, to autbenticate and conflrm its incidental utterances on the aubject.** 



In the PresSf by the same Author^ 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 

DESCRIPTIVE AND IKDVSTBIAL. 



I 



" Tlie porpoie of tbete Text-Books may be briefly stated : The ' Introdaeton * ii meant to ezhlbK a 
gênerai outlhie of Geology intelligible to beginners, and soffident for tliose who wkh to become acquainted 
merely with the leading focts of the science ; the * Advanced/ on the other band, présents Uie au^jact 
in détail, and is bitended for senior papils, and thoae who désire to prostfcate tbe itiidy in ita priuciplee 
as well as déductions.** 
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SGHOOL ATLASES 

BY 

ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 

F.R.S.R, F.R.G.S., F.G.S. 
G«ogTap1ier to tbe Queen, Aathor of the *' Physical Atlas," âcc 

I. 
PnnrSIOAIi OBOORAPSnr, flliutratiiig, in a séries of Original 

Dwigni, the Elementaiy Facts of Oeology, Hydrology, MeteorolORy, and Notund uistory. 
In this Atlas of Physical Oeogiaphy the sabject is treated in a mora simple and denicntary nmn- 
ner than in the previous worics of the Author — tiie obj«€i being to convey broad and gênerai ideas 
on tbe fonn and structure of our Pbmet, and the principal pheoomena afierting its outer crust. 

II. 
OIsASBIOAIa GBOGRAPSnr, oomprisliig, In Twenty Plates, 

Maps and Plans of ail tlie important Countries and Locallties referred to by Classlcal Authors, 
constructed from the beat Materials, and embodying tlie Reaiilta of the most Récent Investigations. 
Printed in Ck>loun, oniform with the Anthor's General and Physical School Athises, and aoeom* 

Canled by a Complète Index of PUoes, tn which the proper Quantities of the S^lables are marked^ 
y T. HARvav» M. A., Oxon., one of the CUusical Masiers in the Kdinbnrgh Academy. 

CoNTRNTs.— I. Plan of Rome, and Illustrations of Clasrioal Bltes. 8. Orbis Veteribus Notns (et orb. 
Ilomeri, Hecatsi, Democriti, Btrabonis, Uerodoti, Ptolemsi). a Uiaponia. 4. Gallia. 5. Bri- 
tannia (et Ilrit. Btrabon.» Brit. Ptolem., etc.) 6. Germania, Vbtdelida, etc. 7. Pannonia, Dacio, etc. 
8. Italia Saperior et Corsica. 9. Italla Inferior, Sicilia et Sardinia (et Campania, SyracosK, etc.) 10. 
Imperium Romanum (et Imp. Rom. Occid. et Orient.) II. Grasda (et Atlwne, Marathon, Ther- 
mopylc). 12. Gnecia a Bello Peloponnesiaco, us. ad. PhQlpp. IL (et. Mantinea, Leuctra, Platsca). 
13. Asia Mlnor (et Bosporus, Troas, lonia, etc.) 14. Syria et Pahestina (et Hierosolyma, etc.) 15. 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, etc. (et iter Xenophontta). 18. Reg. Alexandri Magni (et Grani- 
cos, Issus, Arfoela). 17. Penia et India (et India PtolemsBi). IS. iEgyptiis, Arabia, et Jâtiiiopia (et 
.£nrptus Inlèrior). 19. Africa (et Carthago, Alezandria, Numidia. et Africa Propiia). 20. Europe 
(ibowing the genwal direction of the Barbarian inroads) on the lall of tbe Roman Empiré. Indaa. 

XII. 

aSIfERAZi AND DESORZPTXV& GEOGBAPSnr, exhibitiiiff 

the Actual and Comparative Kztent of ail the Countries toi the World ; with tbeir présent Politi<»l 
Divisions. Constmcted with a spécial view to the purpoees of Sound Instruction, and presenting 
the following new features :— 1. Rnlarged Sise, and conséquent Distinctness of Phm. 2. llie most 
Récent Improvements In Ge(M;rapliy. 3. A Uniform Distinction in Colour between Land and 
Water. 4. Great Cteamess, Unifonnity, and Accuracy of Colouring. 5. A ready way of compar- 
ing Relative Areas by means of Scales. 6. The insertion (tf the Correqwnding Latitudes of Countries, 
Towns, Ac 7. Références to Colonial Poiseasions, icc, by Figures and ^otes. 8. A carefuUy 
oompiled and complète Index. 

IV. 

ASTBOirOBEY. Bdited by J. R. HXWD, Ssq., F.R.A.8., 

&e. With Notes and descriptive Lettefpress to each Plate, embodying ail rscent discoveries In 
Astronomy. Eighteoi Maps. Printed in Colours byA new prooess. 

CoNTKNTS. — PLATE L — The Celestial Sphère— Réfraction, Paralfau, Abemtion — Phases of 
the Moon— Phases of the Inferior PUwets. PLATE IL— Day and Night— The Seasons — Neap 
Tldee— Spring Tides. PLATE IIL— The Son and the Bolar Spot»— The Zodiacal Ligfat, dcc PLATE 
IV.— Map of the Moon— SpoU on the Moon, âcc, PLATE Y.— Solar EcUpees. PLATE VI.— 
Lunar Eclipses. PLATES VIL èc VIIL— The Soku- System. PLATE IX.— Satum, Man, Jupiter 
and bis Satellites. PLATE X.— Comets. PLATE XL— The Stars, the Milky Way, Double Stars, 
Colours of the Stars. PLATE XU.— Nebuls. PLATES XIIL to XYIIL inclusive.— Six Maps of 
the Stars. {Nearlp readp). 



Tlie above are ail uniform in size. Priœ of each Atlas:- In Octavo (for School use), strongly ludf- 
boond, 12s. 6d. In a Portfolio, each Map seporate, and mounted on convass, 16s. 6d. In Quarto, half- 
bound morooco, £1, Is. Separate Maps mounted on canvass, each 8d. 

V. 

SIsBBKBnrTARV BOHOOIs ATX.A8 OF OBNERAIs AND 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHT, for the ose of Junior Classes ; Induding a Map of (Canaan and 
Palestine, and a General Index. In demy 4to, prioe 7s. 6d. half-bound. 

VL 

A 8BRZS8 OF BZOIIT OBOORAPHIOAIs PROJSOTIOITB, 

to aceompany KarrR Jobitston'b Atlases of Physical and General School Geographj. Comprisiog 
tbe WoELD (on Mercator's Projection)— EuBops—Aau — AniicA— Korth Amibica— South 
Ambeica— Tua Britisb laLca. With a Blank Page for layhig down tha MirMH''f and PtemUels 
ofanyMapbjthtmoivadvaiieedPiipBa. In a PortfoMo, priée Si. 6d. 
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MISGELLANIES, Critical, Imaginative, and JnridicaL 

Ck)ntributod cfalefly to '«Blackwood's Magazine." By SAMUEL WARRKN, D.C.L..FJL&, 
of tbe Inner Temple. One of her Majetty'i CounaeL In 3 voU. pwt octavo, priœ 24il 



Second Edition, poat octave, prioe lOi. 6d« 

THE QUIET HEAET. By the Author of "Katie Stewaii" 

** And though late, we cannot omit our emphatic tribate to ' The Quiet Heart,* a storj 
wlilch, with iu deep clear intigiit, it« gentle but itrengtiiening sympathiee, and it» ptctura h 
deUcately drawn, bas captivated numeroiu readera, and will conCar on manj a memor; a 
good and pleaaant influence."— ibnYiftor, Feb. 1865. 



In tbe Preu, a new Edition of 

KATIE STEWABT. A True Story. In small octava 

** A dngnlariy cfaaracteristic Scottish story, motf agreeaUe to read, and pleaaant to leconect 
The cbarm lies in tbe &ithfal and lifelike pictiim it présenta of Scottiaii cLaracter and cnHuiM 
and nianners and modes of life.'*— 7Vi«'» Magazine. 



LÂDY LEE'S WIDOWHOOD. By Hbyor E. Bmoe Hamiey, 

Captidn R.A. S toIs. post octaro, with lUostrationB, engraTed fimn Désigna bj the Anthor. 
PriceSli. 



** It Is Imponible to read tbe flrst volume, and not be at onee caufclit with ita spariclfaK < 
and racy livelineaa. . . . Captain ilawley wrltss with admirable eaae and gn^liie vivad^. 
His humour is manly and reflned ; his fancy is fertile in comie tracery ; and the meie liiscaffe 
of his cfHnposition is spirited aod gracefuL'*— 2!ft« Prtiu 



WO£ES OF SAMT7EL WABEEN, D.G.L. F.B.S. 

CHEAP EDITIONS. 

C<nnplete in One Volume. 

TRB DIABY OF A IJkTfi PHVSZOZAH* Plioe Sa. 6d. 

bound in clotb. 

A new Edition, carefully revised, 
Tfilf THOVSAlfD A-YBAB. 2 toU., price Ss., bound in cloth. 

A new Edition, revised, priée Is. 6d., bound in cloth, 

THS MORAZi AND ZMTEIsIsEOTVAIs DSVfiZsOPBKSMT 
OF TZZfi PRB8SNT AGB. 



A new Edition, priée 2b., bound In clotfa, 

TZZfi ZsZZsY AND TZZfi ZUSfi. Oar«ftiUy reriMd, with NToiM 

and a P&xuMiitAEY DiaasmTAnoir. 



NOIXT Am TZZSN. Frio« 2b. 6d., bound in cloth» 
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SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON'S WORKS. 



I. 

THE HI8T0RY OF EUROPE 

From the Commencement of tbe Frencb Révolution in 1789 to the Bftitle of 
Waterloo. By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L., &c. 

LiBKAKY Edition, in 14 vola, dtmy 8vo, with Poktbaits, . £10 10 
In 20 ToU. crown 8vo, ... . . . .600 

Pboplb'b Edition, publiihing in Monthljr Parts, at li. cach. 



n. 

Continuation of the History of Europe. 

THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 

From the Fall of Napoléon to the Accession of Louis Napoléon. Bj SlR 
ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 

Volumes I. to III. are publisbed. In demj 8to, oniform with the Libraiy Edition 
of the Anthor's " Historj of Europe, 1789-1815." Price 158. eaeh. 

The Fourth Volume will be pnblished earlj in Spring, 



lu. 

E88AY8; H18T0RIGAL, POLITIGAL, AND MI8GEL- 

LANEOUS. By SiR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.CL. 3 vols, demj 8vo, 
nnifonn with the Library Edition of the ** HistMj of Europe.** £2, 5s. 



LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 

with some Account of his Contemporaries, and of the War of the Succession. By SiR 
ARCHIBALD AUSON, Bart., D.C.L. The Third Edition,. i2 vols. Ovo, with 
Portraits and Maps, 30s. 



ATLAS OF 109 GOLOURED MAPS AND PLANS 



«f 



of Coûntries, Battles, Siens, and Sea-figfats, to illustrate the *' History of Europe ; 
with a VocabulaiT of Military and Marine Terms. By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.R.S.E., &c., Geographer to the Queen. Demy 4to, Library Edition, £3, 8s. 
Crown 4to, £2, 12h. 6d. 



EPITOME OF ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 

for thm Un of Sehools and Toong Panosi» SoTintli Edition, priev 7i» 6d« bound. 
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rif£: FZ/Tif VOLUME OF 

m 

MI88 STRIGKLAND'S LiVES OF THE QUEENS 

OF SGOTLAND, 

CONTAINJNG TBB CONTINUATION OF THB 

LIFE OF MABT STUAST. 

EMBELUSHED WITH A POBTBAIT OF DARNLKT, AK HISTMEUCAL VIGMETTE, 
AND FAG-BIHIIJC OF A LKTTER FBOM THE COUKTESe OF LKKNOX, 

MOTHEB OF DABXLET. 



EXTRACT8 FROM SOTICEB OF TBI8 VOLUME. 



" In no port of die ▼oloiniiioiii and channiag writiagi of Mut Striddjuid does ihe U Krr t 
foreibly reconunend henelf to the reader of hûtoxy than in the interestiiMf volume b«for« os. 
Embracin^ a period in the annals of Scotlaad remarkable for the deeds of violence ^^* vm 
perpetrated in it, and pretentinf a pictore of life and moralitj itroiiffly eontrastinc with the 
reeaitë of modern cÎTilisation, we nas had a noble field within whi(£ to exercioeher extia- 
ordinary talents iat researeh, and bas prodoeed an hiftorieal nairative, imaiinMueed^ in point 
of intereet and intrinsic merit, by any of those which hâve eamed for her t&e higfa liienir 
réputation ahe so detervedly enjoys.** 

literary Oasette. 
<* Ai we bave formerly cbarged Miss Strickland with babitoal partiality and oceanonal 
misrepreeentation in her biograpby of Mary Stoart, it is pnly finir tp saj that, in the dieeu- 
sion of the debated questions connected with Damley^s murder» she bas dispLaved moeh caft- 
dour of statement, as well as ability of axguraent, and that we ara ^to satlafiod wifth b« 
proofs of the Queen^s innocence of any knowledge of tliis crime.** 

Momlac Ohronido. 

'* The writer bas eridentl^ thrown her whole heart into this narrative, and aeems deter- 
minod on producinff such a life of that beautiful and unfortunate Prinoess as aball diitanee 
ail competitors, and make bers tbe standard work for référence in ail coming time. For this 
purpose no pains bave been spared in tbe collection of materials. Not only hâve the laboms 
of her predecessors, especially of tbe writers of the period, been stodied, and eveiy pctinble 
information extracAed frcnn them, but Ibe records of the différent publie ofSees, «ad the 
munimenta of our ancient families, bave ail been carefuUy ransacked, tbe reaait of whidi is 
the publication of many a valuable and intoresting document hitherto onnoticed, and whi^ 
now for tbe first time sees the light.** 

John BnlL 

« No one can lay down tbo volume which closes with this document, without arriviag at 
the conclusion that tbe unhappy Queen of Scots was the victim of a conipiracy, not only 
against her perron and régal office, but against her réputation, tbe attack upon her chaiacter 
beinff part of the treacherous plot forged against her by her enemies. That even thna late 
her fair famé bas been vindicated from tbe aspersions cast upon it, while it affbrda a aignal 
confirmation of the axiom that ' truth will prevail in the end,* reflects great crédit on the 
talonted writer who bas undertaken and so ably conducted her defence.** 

Atlas. 

*' Ail tbe évidence bas bêcn examined with tbe minutest care by Min Strickland, and ont 
of tbo ordeal Mary Stuart*8 character émerges, not only free from taint, bat evea free from 
•ttspicion. Well recollecting tbe biograpber*s olover attempt to whttowaih the character ef 
Mary of Rngland, we took up this volume with considérable mîi^ving, and it waa not nntil 
after two very careful readings that we surrendered our doubts. Miss Strickland haa per- 
formed her task with scrunulous conscientiousness : tbe question of guilty or not gnilty can 
nerer be raised agatn. Ir it be a noble task to vindicato the chaniùcter of the Uving, ^\} 
nobler it it to elear away the eloud of slander that bas obeeoifd the features of the daad. . Tbb 
enviable bonour belongs to Miss Strickland, whose name wHl henceforwaid be imperhÀiaMj 
connected with the mcmoiy of one of the moet anheppy aad moet alaadaied of womei^** 



WILLIAM BUCKWOOD AND SONS' 



PUBLICATIONS. 



ALISON.—THE HISTOBY OF EUROPE, 

From tlie Commencement of the French Révolution in 1789 to the Battle of Waterloo. 
By Sir Akchibald Aliaon, Bart. 

14 vols, demj 8vo, Library Edition (the Eighth), wiih PortraiU, £10 10 
*20 vola, crown 8vo, - - - - -- 600 

ALISOJrS EUROPE— A PEOPLES EDITION. 

luuing in Weekl^ Numbera at l^d.; Monthlj Parte at le.; and Quarterly Vois, at 4i. 
To be completed m 44 Parts, forming 12 vols, cruwn 8vo. 

ALISON.—THE HISTOR Y OF EUROPE, 

From the Fall of Napoléon to the Accession of Louis Napoléon. Bj Sir A. Alison, 
Bart To be completed in 5 vols, demy 8vo, uniform witJb the Library Edition of the 
^ Uistory of Europe from 1789 to 1815.'* Vols. I. to III. are published, price 15s. each. 

ALISOK—EPITOME OF ALISON'S HISTORY OF 

EUROPE. Seventh Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. bound. 

'* A masterly epitome nS the noblest contribution which bas been made to the historical litemture of 
the présent day." Hull TAcasT. 

ALI80N,— ATLAS TO ALISON'S HISTORY OF 

EUROPE. By A. Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E. &c., Author of the " Physical Atla^" 
&c 109 Mape and Plans, coloured. Demy 4to, to accompany the Librarv Edition, 
and other EUlitions of the History in 8vo, £3, as. Crown 4to, to accompany the Edition 
in crown 8vo, £2, 12b. (hL 

ALIS0N.—ES8AYS; HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND 

MISCELLANEOUS. By Sir Arcuibald Alison, Bart. 3 vols, demy 8vo, 45s. 

'■ Tlieystamphtanasone of themostleamed, able, andaccomplialied writertof theage. . . . . 
IIU Kuavs are a splendid supplément to bis Hiitory, and the two combined exhibit his intellect in aU 
I its breadth and beuMty." Dcblin UMivsasiTv Magasins. 

A LISON.—LIFE OF JOHN D UKE OF MARL BORO UQ R 

I By Sir Archibald Ali60N, Bart. Second Edition. 2 vols, demy 8vo, SOs. 

** Mr AIlson'B * Life of Uarlborougli ' is an enchaininy romance.** Blackwood'b Magazinr. 

ALISON.—THE PRINCIPLES OF POPULATION, AND 

THEIR CONNECTION WITH HUMAN HAPPINESS, By Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bart. 2 vols, demy 8vo, SOs. 

PROFESSOR ALISON — OUTLINES OF PATHOLOGY 

AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. By W. Pultenby Alison, M.D. F.R.S.E., 
&c. 8vo, 18s. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITION» 



PROFESSOR ALISOK—OUTLINES OF HUM AN PHT- 

SIOLOGY. By W. Pultknïy Alison, M.D. P.R.S.E., Profeasor of th« Pnctict 
of Medicine in tho Univenity of Eldinburgh. Thinl Edition. 8vo, 12s. 

ADAM BLAIR.—80ME PASSAGES IN THE HISTORT 

OP ADAM BLAIR, AND HISTORY OF MATHEW WALD. Bj the Auihor 
of " Valcrius/' Foolscap 8vo, 48. 

AINSLIE'S TREATI8E ON LAND-SURVEYING. 

A new and enlnrged Edition, embracing Railway, Military, Marine, and Geoâ«tical 
Surveying. Kditcd bj W. Oalbraith, M. A., F.K.AS. In 8fo, with a quarto ▼elom* 
of Platef, price 21s. 

" Th« bttt book on ranreyinf with whieh I am aeqnalnted.** 

WiLUAM RuTusarono, LL.D., F.R.A.8., Roifol MilUarp Aeadem^, Wooiwiek. 

AIRD.—THE POETIGAL WORKS OF THOMAS AIRD. 

8vo price 5t. 



ATLAS OF SCOTLAND. 

31 Maps of the Counties of Scotland, coloured. Bonnd in roan, price lOto. ^d» 

AYTOUK—LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 

AN D OTf 1ER POKM S. By W. Edmondstounb Aytoun, Profeasor of Rhotoric and 
Belles Lettres in the UniTenitj of Edinburgh. Seventh Edition, Pcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** Finer balladt tlian thèse, we are bold to saj, are not to be found in tlie langoage." Thb Timi 



BROWN. — HISTORY OF THE PROPAGATION OF 

CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE HEATHEN SINGE THE REPORMATION. 
By the Rev. W. Bro-wn, M.D., Secretary of the Soottish Missionarj Sodotr. Third 
Edition, brougbt down to the Présent Time. 3 toIi. 8to, priée S6i. 

BROWN.— THE F0RE8TER. 

A Practical TreatifS on the Formation, Draining, and Pencing of Plantations * the 
Planting, Rearing, and Management of Porest Trees ; the Cntting and Préparation of 
Wood for Sale ; with an Improved Process for the Transplantation of Troea of large 
size. Bj James Brown, Forester, Ami»ton. A new Kaition, greatlj enlarged, with 
109 Illustnitions engraved on wood. Demy 8vo, price 2l8. 

" Beyond ail doubi this is the beit work on the subjeet of Forestry estant.** 

GAaosMBRk* JoimifaL. 
" We can refer to bis volume as thb book to be recommended.** 

LlNDLSY'S GAaDBlTBRa* ChR0KICI.B. 

BURBIDGE.—H0UR8 AND DAYS. 

By Thomas Burbidob. Pcap. Is. 

BURN.—COLONISTS HANDBOOK OF THE MECHA- 

NICAL ARTS : Being Practical Hints on the Construction and Arraneement of EHrell- 
ings and other Building%«and in Carpentry, Smith-work, Céments, Plastering, Brick- 
making, Wellsinking, Enclosing of Land, Road-making, &c. By R. Scott Burn 
Engineer. In 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 5s. * 

BURK—DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING CLASSES.- 

their Construction and Arrangement, with Plan?, Elévations, and Spécifications, ng- 
fMtive of Structures adapted to the Agricultural and Manufacturing Districts. By R. 



OTT Burn. 4to, with numerous Diagrams, 3s. 
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CAIRD.^HIGE FARMING UNDER LIBERAL 00 VE- 

NANTS THE BEST SUBSTITUTS FOR PROTECTION. By Jambs Caird, 
Farmer, Baldoon. Fifth Edition. 8vo, Is. 

CAIRD— THE WEST OF IRELAND AS A FIELD FOR 

IN VESTMENT. B7 Jamxs Cairo, Fanner, Baldoon. 8to, with a Map, prie* 6i. 

CLEGHORN.—ANCIENT AND MODERN ART, 

HiSTORiCAL AND Critical. Bj Qsorob Cl£Ohorn, Ksq. of VVeeni. Second 
Edition. 2 volt, foolccap Svo, 12t. 

COLQUHOUN.—ISIS REVELATA. 

An Inqairy into the Origin, Progress, and Présent State of Animal Magnetitm. Bj J. 
O. CoLQUUOUN, Esq.y Advocate, F.R.S.Ë. 2 vola, post 8vo, 18a. 

GOLQUHOUN.—THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 

Minute Instroctions in ail Uigbland Sports. Bj John C. Colquhoun, Esq. Third 
EdiUon. 8to, 128.6d. 

OOQUET'DALE FI8HING SONGS. 

Now first coUected, by a North-Coantry Angler» with the Mnsic of the Ain. 8to, 5a. 

CROLY,—MEMOIR OF THE POLITICAL LIFE OF 

THE RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE, with Ëxtrmcts from his Writings. By 
the Rev. Gborgb Croly, D.D., Reetor of St Stepben^s, Walbrook, London. 2 rela. 
post 8vo, 188. 

CRUIKSHANK.—THE PRACTICAL PLANTER; 

Containing Directions for the Planting of Waste Land and Management of Wood, witb 
a new MeUiod of Rearing the Oak. By Thos. Cruikshank, Forester al Careston. 8yo. 

12s. 

CYRIL THORNTOK—THE TOUTE AND MANHOOD 

OF CYRIL THORNTON. By the Author of *' Men and Mannera in Noxth 
America.*^ Foolscap 8to, 4s. 

DEL TA' S LECTURES ON THE POETICAL LITERA- 

TURE OF THE PAST HALF-CENTURY. By D. M. Moir (A). Fcap. 8vo, 5s, 

** A delightful volume. " Mornino CunomcLB. 

'* Exquisite in ils teste and gmeroos in its critldsms.** Hoea Milx.kiu 

DELTA.— THE LIFE OF MAN8IE WAÏÏGH, 

Tailor in Dalkbith. By D. M. Moir (a). Foolscap 8vo; 3s. 

DELTA.— POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR 

(A% Witb Portrait, and Memoîr by Thomas Aird. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 14b. 

'* ThcM are volâmes to be placed on the fisvonrite shelf. In the Cunfliar nook that holds the books we 
feve. whicb we take op wHh plcasore and lay down wIth regret** EoiimuROB Courant. 

DOUBLEDAY.—MUNDANE MORAL GOVERNMENT, 

Demonstrating its Analonr wit1\.the System of Material Govemmenl By Thomar 
Doublbday, Esq. 8yo, 98. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



ELKINGTOÎTS SYSTEM OF DBAINING. 

A Systeinatic Treatise on the Tlieory aud Practice of Drainiog Laad, adanted lo tlie 
▼ariôus Situations and Soils of Kngland and Scotland, drawn up from th« Oommnnica- 
tioDS of Joseph Elkington, by J. Juunstone. A New Edition. 4to, 10s. 6<L 

FERBIER.—JNSTITVTE8 OF METAPHY8W ; 

OR, TiiB Thkory op Knowino and Brinu. Bj j. F. Pkrkixr, A.B., Ozor^ 

Professor of Moral Pbilosophy, &c., St Andrewa. In amall 8tow 

finlay—gheece under the romans.- 

A Hintorical View of the Qreek Nation, from the time of its Conqnest bj th« Romans 
until the extinction of the Roman Empire, B.C. 146 to A.D. 717> Bj Gkorgs 
FiNLAY, Esq. 8vo, 168. I 

FlNLAY.—mSTORY OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 

from DCCXYI. to MLVII. Bj Ororos Finlay, Esq., Honoraiy M«mb«r of the 

Rojal Society of Literature. 8vo, 128. 6d. ! 

The Second Volume, comprising the UISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE AND j 
GREEK EMPIRES from MLVfl. to MCCCCLIII., with Indkx to both Volumes 
priée 15i. 

FINLAY.— HISTORY OF GREECE, 

from its Conqnest by the Crusaders to its Conquest by the Tarks, and of the Empire c^ 
Trebizond, 1204-1461. By Gkorgk Fjnlay, Esq. 8vo, ]2i. 6d. . 

FLEURY.— HISTORY OF THE DI8G0VERY OF 

AMERICA, written expressly for Young People. By L*Amk Flburt. Trmndated 
from the French. Foolscap 8vo, 28. 6d. 

OALT.—ANNALS OF THE PARISH, AND AYJRSHIRE 

LEOATEE8. By John G^lt. Foolscap 8to, 4t. 

O ALT.— THE ENTAI L, OR THE LAI RDS OF ORIPPT. 

By John Galt. Foolscap 8vo, 48. 

G ALT.— THE PROVOST, AND OTHER TALES. 

By John Galt. Foolscap 8vo, 48 

GALT.— SIR ANDREW WYLIË 

By John Gai t. Foolscap 8vo, 48. 

i 

OORRIE.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE FROM ' 

BOTANICAL SCIENCE. Foolscap 8tq, with Illastratioiu. Ss. 6d. 

ORANT.—MEM0IR8 AND ADVENTURES OF SIR 

WILLIAM KIRKALDY OF GRANGE, Govemor of the OuiUeof Edinbarvh for 
Mary Qaeen of Scots. By J ambs Grant. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

*' It Is seldom indeed that we flnd hbtory so written, in a style at oooe vigoroas, pOTanicuaue. «Dd 
pletarasque. The autbor's beart is thoroughly witb his subject" Blacxwooo^s Maoa simb. 

GRANT— MEM0IR8 AND ADVENTURES OF SIR 

JOHN HEPBURN, Marshal of France mider Louis XIIL, &e. By Jamks Grant. 
Po8t8Yo, 88. : 
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GEANT.— MEM0RIAL8 OF THE CASTLE OF EDIN-^ 

BUR6H. Bj Jaums Grant, Anthor of <^ Memoin of Kirkftidj of Qnngs,** &e. &e. 
With TweWe Ëngravings on Wood bj Branston. In crown 8vo, priée 7i. 6d. 

** Mr Onuit'i rtry interetting history of tb« CMtl« of Edinborgh — a work eqoally distinguiahed bj 
reiearcb, accuncy, and pictorial ioterttt.** Sir Arcbibalo AutoN's Emati. 

HAMILT0N.—ANNAL8 OF THE PENINSULAR CAM- 

PAIGNS. By Thomas Hamilton, Ësq. A New Edition, Edited bj F. Hardman, 
Esq. 8vo, 16i. Atlas of Maps to illoitrate the Campaigns, 12s. 

HAMILTON.—THE YOUTH AND MANHOOD OF 

CYRIL THORNTON. By Thomas Hamilton, Eif. In 1 vol. fcap. 8to, 4a. 

HAMILTON.—MEN AND MANNERS IN AMERICA. 

By Thomas Hamilton, Esq. A New Edition. With Portrait of the Autbor. 
FooUcap, 7s. (>d. 

HARDMAK— SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA. Bj F. Hardman, Bsq. Foolscap 8to, Gs. 

«• One of the freabest, mott spiiited, most attractive Tolumea of the season.** 

Naval and MtLrrAav Oasctts. 

HEMANS.—THE POEMS OF FELICIA EEMANS. 

Complète in one volame large 8vo, with Portrait engra^ed bj Finden, 21s. 

HEMANS.—THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS. 

Six volumes 16mo, bound in gilt eloth, 24s. ; or in paper covers, 18s. 

HEMANS.—THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS. 

To wbich is prefixed a Memoir bj her Sister. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo, 35s. 

HEMANS.—THE RECORDS OF WOMAN, 

AND OTHSR PosMS. Bj Fklicia Hemans. 16mo, 4s. 

HEMANS.— THE FOREST SANCTUARY, 

AND OTUKR PosMS. Bj FiLiciA Uemans. 16mo, 4s. 

HEMANS.— DRAMATIC WORKS. 

By Fklicia Hbmans. 16mo, 4s. 

HEMANS.— TALES AND HISTORIC SCENES. 

By Fklicia Uxmanji. 16mo, 4s. 

HEMANS.— MORAL AND RELIGIOUS POEMS. 

By Fklicia Hkmans. 16mo, 4s. 

HEMANS.— SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 

By Fklicu Hkmans. 16mo, 4s. 

HEMANS.— MEMOIR OF MRS HEMANS. 

By h.r SUUr. With • Portnit. Foolmp 8to, Bê. 



KEW WORKS AITD NEW EDITIONS 



HA8TmG8. — P0EMS BY THE LAD Y FLORA HAB- 

TINO& Second EaitioD, «ith » Portrait. Foolieap Sto, 7i. 6d. 

H A Y.— THE LAWS OF HARM0NI0U8 COLOURING, 

adapted to Interior Décorations, with Observations on the Praetice of Hoose-PAiBlinc. 
Bj O. B. Uat, F.B.S.& SUth Edition. Colourtd Diagimm. lateo, 6s. 6d. 



HA Y,— THE NATURAL PRINCIPLES AND ANALOGY 

OP THE HARMONY OF FORM. Bj D. R. Uay, F.RJ3.B. 18 PUtes aad 
niun«roaa Woodcuta. 4to, lât. 

HAY.— PROPORTION ; OR, THE OEOMETRIC PRIN- 

CIPLE OF BEAUTY ANALYSED. Bj D. B. Hat, F.R.a.£. 17 PUtoa and 
58 Woodeats. 4to, 25s. 

HAY.—AN ATTEMPT TO DEVELOP AND ELUCI- 

DATE THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF ORNAMENTAL DESIQN, m «ppliad 
to the Décorative Arts, accompanied bj a séries of onirinal Geome t rical DÎap«r I>fin£ni 
By D. R. Ha Y, F.R.S.E. 57 Plates and nniiMnms Woodeats. Oblong folio, 42^7^ 

HAY.—A NOMENCLATURE OF COLOURS, 

applicable to the Arts and Natoral Sciences, to Manafiictnicsi and oUier pnrpoMs 
of gênerai ntility. Bj D. R. Ha y, F.R.S.E. 228 ezamplei of Colonn. HmsI 

Tints, and Shades. 8vo, 639. 

HAY.—THE PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY IN COLOUR- 

INa SYSTEM ATISED. By D. R. Hay, F.aaE. U Colonnd Dingrmma. SMond 

Edition. 8vo, 15s. 

HAY.— FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 8YUMETRICAL 

BEAUTY. By D. R. Ha y, F.R.S.E. 100 Plates. Post 8vo, 68. 

HA Y.— ON THE SCIENCE OF THOSE PROPORTIONS 

BY WHICH the HUMAN HEAD AND COUNTENANCE, aa repreaentad in 
ancient Greek Art, are distinguished from those of ordinarj Nature. By £>. R. Hat 
F.R.S.E. 25 Plates. Royal 4to, 36s. • 

HA Y.— THE GEOMETRIC BEA UTY OF THE HUMAN 

FIGURE DEFINED; to which is prefixed a System of .£stbetic PittporCioa ap|>li. 
cable to Architecturo and the other Format! ve Arts. By D. R. H a Y, F.iCs £. 
IG Plates. Royal 4to, 308. 

HAY. -A LETTER TO THE COUNCIL 0^ THE 

SOCIETY OF ARTS, on Elementaiy Education in the Arts of Design. By D R. 
Hay,F.R.S.R 6d. ' 

HAY.—THE NATURAL PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY, 

as developed in the Human Figure. By D. R. Hay, F.R.S.E. lUustrationa. Royal 
8vo, 5s. 

HAY.—THE ORTHOGRAPHIC BEAUTY OF THE 

PARTH blNON, referred to a Law of Nature. By D. R. Hay, F.R»&B. With Uli». 

trations. Royal 8vo, 5s. 
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HARKNE88.— THE PREPARATION OF COOKED 

FOOD FOR THE FATTKNING OF CATTLE, and the udvanUge of Using it along 
vith Cut Straw, Hay, Tumips, or otb«r VegeUblea. Bj Thomas Harkness, Secr^ 
taiy of the Rhinus of Galloway Farmen* Club. ^, 

BILL.— LECTURES IN DIVINITY. 

By the late Rev. Gxorgs Hjll, D.D., Principal of St Mary^s Collège, St Andrewi. 
Stereotyped Edition. 8vo, l4s. 
** I am not sure if I can racommend a more complète manual of âirinity.'* Dr Cralmbkii. 

HUME, DAVID.— LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 

ADDRESSED TO DAVID HUME. Edited by John Uill Bukton, Etq., 
Advocate. 8vo, fOs. 6d. 

INGLIS.—MARIOAN, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Uknry Inulis, Esq. 8vo, lOs. 6d« 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON.—A CATECHISM OF AGRI- 

CULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. By Jamkb F. W. Johnbton, 
F.R.Sd. L. & E., &c. A New Edition, beingthe thirty-third, entirely re-written, prica 
Is. 

*' Tlie cxtent to which this little Catechism lias been drculated at home, its translation Into nearly 
eTery Kuropean language, and its intruduction into the Schools of Germany, Uolland, Flanders, Italy, 
Sweden, Poland, and South and North America, while it lias been gratifying to the aotlior, has caused 
him to talie additional pains in Improving and adding to the amoant of useful information in the pré- 
sent édition." PaarACi. 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON.— ELEMENTS OF AGRICUL- 

TURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. By Jamrs F. W. JoHN5tTON, 
F.R.b8. L. & E., &c A New Edition, greatly enlarged, price 68. 6d. 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON.^LECTURES ON AORICUL- 

TURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. By Jamks F. W. Johnston, 
F.R.SS. L. & E., &c A New Edition, in one large volume 8vo, prica 24s. 

'* A valuable and interesting course of Lectorea.*' QuAiiTBRi.T Rktibw. 

'* The most complète accoont of Agricoltural Chemistry we poeeess.** 

ROTAL AORICULTURAL JoURNAL. 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON.— EXPERIMENTAL AGRI- 
CULTURE : Seing the ReiulU of Past, and Suggestions for Future, Experiments in 
Scientifie and Practical Agriculture. By Jambs.F. W. Johnston, F.R.SS. L. & E., 
&c. In Svo, [rice Ss. 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON.— ON THE USE OF LIME IN 

AGRICULTURE. B; JikMBs F. W. JouNSTo^>, F.R.8S. L. & E., &e. Fcap. 8to, Ci. 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON— THE CHEMISTRY OF COM- 

MON LIFE. The Work will be issued in Monthly Numbers, in the foUowing order: — 
Mo. 1. — Tua Aia wa Bnkatrb and 



Tna Watbr wb Dri.mr. 6d. 
No. S. — Thb SotL WB CuLTtVATB and 

Thb Plant wb Rbar. 6d. 
No. S.— Thb Drbad wb £at and 

Thb BBsr wb Cook. 8d. 
No. 4. — Tns Hbvknageswb Infuse. lOd. The Boov wb Chbrish. 

No. 5.— ThbSwbktswb Extract. 6d. ; Thb Circulatiom of Mattbr, 
No. 6.— Thb LiquoRs wx Fbrmbnt. 8d. i a Rbcapitclation. 

Thê FiBST VoLUMB 19 published, price 5f., bound in dotk, To be eompleted in 2 Vols. 



Thb NARCoTica wb Inoulob jn. 

Thb Poisons wb Extract. 

Thb Odours wb Enjoy. 

Thb Smklls wb Dislikb. 

What wk Brbatrk akd Brbathb For. 

What, how, and why wb Diobst. 
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PROFESSOR JOUNSTON.— NOTES ON NORTH AME- 

RICA— AURICULTURAI., l'IcoNUMICAL, AND SOCML. Bj JaMKS F. W. JOUNSTUN, 

M. A. F.H.S.S.L.& K., &c. *2 voU. poat 8to, 21». 
** Profetfor Juhiuton'a admirable notes. . . . The very beat manual for lntelUg«nt cmUrnnta.* 

ll^OOirOMIST. 

J0HN8T0N.—THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 

A Séries of Maps and Illustrations of the Gbo<iRAPHICAL DifiTRlBcmoN of Natu&al 
Phxnomkna. By Albx. Ksith Joiinstun, F.R.8.Ë. F.R.G.8. F.O^, Oeographcr 
at Kdinbureh in Ordinary to her Majesty. In Impérial folio, half-boand morocco, 
priée £10, lOs. 
** Tliis Atlas ought to hâve a place in every good library. . . . We know of do wortc eontainiag 
mcli copUms and exact infurmaUon as to ail the pbysical circumstanois of tbo «artli on whlch w« live." 

<lUAKTSai.Y KSTIXir. 

J0IINST0N.—THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 

Koduced from the Impérial Folio. For the ose of CoUesee, Académies, and Familict. 
By A. KxiTH JoHNKTON, F.R.S.E., &c In Impérial ito, handsomely boand, lialf- 
morocco, priée jC'J, l'Js. 6d. 
'* Bzecuted with remarkable oare, and Is as accurate, and. for ail edaeatlonal p ni p oaae, as Takiablt 
as the splendi<l Uu^ work (by the siuue autlior) whlch has now a European réputation.** 

£ci.scTic UsTiaw. 

JOHNSTON.— A SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL 

GtilOGRAPIlY, in which the subject is treated in a more simple and elementary 
roanner than in the previous vorks of the Author. By A. KliTH JoHNSTON, P.RÀE!, 
&c Impérial 8vo, half-bound, priée 12s. Gd. 

'* I sincerely thank you for the two School Bocks of Oeography which you hare had the kindneas to 
send me. They are so adniirabiy executed that I consider Uie publication of tliem an important im- 
provement in the study of Oeography. The * Atlas of Physical Oeography/ as an illustration of wbat 
1 liave dewribed, b inraluable. 

*' Oknoa, OcU 2», 18d2.'* Mas SoamTTi.LB. 

JOHNSTON.—A SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY, compriving, in 20 Platea, Maps and Plans of ail the important Coan- 
tries and Localities rcferred to by Classical Authors, constructed from the beat materials, 
and emhodying the recuits of the most récent investieations. By A. Kbith Johnstun, 
F.R.S.K., &e. Printed in colours, uniform with the Anthor^s General and Phjaical 
School Atlases, and accompanied by a eomplete Index of Placss, in -which the proper 
quantities of the Syllables are marked, by T. IIarvxv, M. A., Oxon., Classical Master in 
the Edinburgh Academy. Prico 128. tid. half-bound. 

JOHNSTON.—A SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND 

DKSCRIPTIVE GKOGRAPUY, founded on the most récent discoveries, and spe- 
cially constructed with a view to the purposes of sound instruction. Bj A. Kxith 
JoUNSTON, F.R.S.Ë., &c. Impérial 8vo, half-bound, priée 128. 6d. 

*' A luoro complète work for educational purposes has nerer come under our obserTatton.** 

Educationai. Tisibs. 

JOHNSTON—AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS 

OF (tE.SERAL GKOGRAPHY, for Junior CUsses, including Maps of Canaan and 
Palestine. By A. Reith Juhnstov, F.R S.R, &e. ^ Maps, printed in colours, with 
Index. Demy 4to, half-bound, Ts. 6d. 

JOHNSTON.—OEOORAPHICAL PROJECTIONS, 

to accompany Kbith Jounkton's Atlases of Physical and General School Geoffraphj. 
Comprisingthe WoRLD (on Mercator's Projection) — Europe — Asia — Africa — North 
IVmbrica— -South America — The British Irlbs. With a Blank Page for Liaying 
down the Mcridians and Parallels of any Map by the mors adTsnced Pupils. In a Port- 
folio, prioe 2s. 6d. 
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JOCELINE.—THE MOT H ERS LEO AGI E TO HER 

UNBORNB CHILDE. Bj Elizabxth Jocklinx. Ëdited by the Very Rev. Prin- 
cipal Lkb. 32ino, 48. 6d. 

** Thts beautifùl ind tourhing legscit.** Athbnjeum. 

** A delightful monument of tbe piety and high feeling of a traly noble mother.** 

MORNINO AOVKRTISKR. 



JOHNSON.— THE SCOTS MUSICAL MUSEUM. 

Consisting of 600 Songs, vith proper Basses for the Pianoforte. Oriffinallj pnblished 
by Jamxs Johnson, and no-vr accompanied vith copions Notes and Illustrations of 
the Lyrie Poetry and Music of Scotland, by Willum Stbnuousk. A New Edi- 
tion, -with Additional Notes and Illustrations. In 4 voLb. 8vo, £2, 12b. 6d.,half-boand 
morocco. 

JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, AND TRANSACTIONS 

OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 

OldSbriks, 1828 to 1843, 21 Tols £3 3 

Nkw Sehibh, 1843 to 1851, 8 vols. .... 220 



KATIE STEWART. A TRUE S TORT. 

In fcap. 8vo, yr'iih Frontispiece and Vignette. Ëlegantly boand in cloth, gilt, 7b. 6d. 

<* A singnlarly chAraeteristic Scotttsh Story, most agreeable to read and pkasant to rccollect. Tbe 
charm lies in the faithful and lile-like picturea it présents of ScotUsh character and customs, and man- 
nen and modes of life. ** Tait'b Macauns. 



KEMP.—AGRIGULTURAL PHTSIOLOGY, 

Animal and VeffeUble, for the Use of PracUcal Agriculturista. By T. L. Kbmp, M.D. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. od. 

LADY LEE" S WIDOWHOOD. 

By Captain Hamlky, R.A 2 voU. post 8vo, wîth 13 lUastrations by the Author. 21a. 

BULWER'LYTTON. — THE GAXTONS: A FAMILY 

PICTURE. By Sir E. BuLwiR Lttton, Bart A New Edition. In one vol. pott 
8to, 78. 6d. 

** One of thoee brlDiaat fiunlty groope tai which ail tbe component parts are In perfect hannony, and 1 
ail tbe acceseories ara wrougbt oui with a akill at onoe tbe most marTeUous, and apparently tlie most { 
nnpremeditated.** MoairiNo Hbrald. 



BULWER'LYTTON—MY NOVEL, BY PISISTRATUS 

CAXTON; Or, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. By Sir E. Bulwer Lvtton, 
Bart. A New Edition. 2 volt, post 8vo, 218. 

" Formtof the moat complète plctnre of Englhh Lilé in ail fts Tarietles tbat bas erer, perhajpe, been 
comprassed within the coœpaa of a single novel." John Bvll. 

BULWER-LYTTON.—THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF 

SCHILLER. Tranalated by Sir Edward Bulwsb Lttton, Bart. Second Edition. , 
/ ' Crown 8vo, lOs. 6d. ! 

MAY 0.— THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN POPULAR j 

SUPERSTITIONS. By Herbert Ma yo, M.D. Third Edition. Po8t8Yo,78- 1 
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M'CRIE.—TBE LIFE OF JOBN KNOX. 

ConUùniDglUiulntiaustth* Hiitorrottb* KgfbiiMtioD in Scetlind, «ïtb Bloft^ 
«I Niitim of tliB Pnoeipal Ktroiintn, ud Skclcbci ut LiUntun in Sntl^ad dsr 
Uie ScimUtntb dnturj. B7 Thomas H-CniB, U.D. A New lUitian. 8»,7(.< 



M' CRIE. 

ConUiniDg Illiutn 
tha tlizMHtb ud 



TBE LIFE OF ANDREW MELVILLE. 

A the EcclrtlMiiul ind Liirnrr Hittory oF Scotlanil 
»Dlli CcDlDiin B; Thciuas MK.'bii, D.D. Svo, 10 



M'CRIE.-HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS AND SU. 

PL(Ë»»IUN OF THE REFORUATION IN ITALY, doiii» Um Sixte» 
CtDlurj. Bj THOHAt M-fjRiB, D.D. Bvo, lOt. «d. 

M'CRIE.—HISTORY OF TBE PROGRESS AND SU 

PKKSSION OF THK REFORUATION IN SFAIN, dnriBg Um SixtM 
Ceocnrr. UfTHOMAa U'CuB, 1>.D. Svo, lOt-Cd. 

M'INTOSH.—THE BOCK OF THE QARDEN: 

A cRielcte Sj.lnD aX Oarcltning, Aicbidrtunl, OnuncnUl, ud Cnltanl. 
Chahl» M-Intoku, F.R.P^, &c In -J Tok larga Svo. Val. I. ii piiblUlicd, ■ 
nlit» tollicFoinuiiiDD and Air»ng«n*nt orGardcni i tha EtcctioB.IIe&t'nf, Venti 
tion, sikI U«n«n) D<uU ot CanictvatoriH, HothouKi. PiU, ud olber Guâcn Str 
turea ; ihe LiTing oui o( Flawtc (iarJeat, ud of Uw ObitcU of Nuun KDd Art up 
Hiilo lo cucb StjJe. Witbl07»Illi»truiv«EnmiiRn. Mt. 

VDluma 11. wIlL rontmiu Uw Th(oi7 1 
And Aluiagamant, uid il nav publUhin 

MEARNS.— LECTURES ON SCRIPTURE GHARAGTER 

AIdnved to Ihe SladenU of Kiog'i Collega at Iba Laeton on "Pnctiol Rslirioi 
foundtd ti7thsU<sJobiiOoidoD,fjq.ofMiirtl«. Bj tbs lato Ra'.DDNcAM HatK 
D.D., Profcuor o( DiTiailT io tha Uniranitr ud Euu'i Collua of Abaidun. 2 ti 
enwn S<o, 12l 

MOIR.— LECTURES ON THE FOETIGAL LITEBu 

TURBOFTIIEFASTUALF-CENTUItY. B; D. U. ldoi> (A)- Sacond Editi< 

PoolaeapaTo.fa. 

" A Mlsfairul •oIddh." Hbkniro Chrohiclh 

" EiquUta In Uf taila ud imihvui In lia (HlicLinii.' Uiiou Mii.ïbii 

UOIR.~TEE LIFE OF MANSIE WAVCH, 

Taii.or ]H Dalkiith. Bj D. M. Hoir <a>- Foolaup Sn, 3a. 



OF D. M. MOJl 

AiRD. S Toll. fooiKtp 8to, 14t. 



MOIR. — POETICAL WORKS 

(A). Wilb FoTtnit ud Mimair. Bj Tuoha 

■> TlHia an (DlDuai ta ba pland an tha fnAartta ilitU, 

Ion, wbkb va taka up wlili plcuura ud Ia; dgwn iriOi n 



MULDER.— TBE CBEMISTR7 OF VEGETABLE AN 

ANIMAL PHTaiOLOGY, by Dr J. Q. MuldbB, Profaiaor of Cli«iiiiatr7 ia 1 
UniTcnitT of UtrachC Truilitad by Dr P. F. H. Prombiro; with u iBtrôdncti 
■Dd Notât b; Prafanor JoHNSTON. il PlAtf*. 8>o, :»>. 

ilURRAY.—GATALOGUE OF THE COLEOPTERA 

SCOTLAND. BTANDHBnM[jiiHAV,Eiq.,M.R.P.S.a Poat Bro, 3a. Gd. 
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NEW 8TATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF 8C0TLAND. 

15 vols. 8vo, £16, 16t. £ach County may be had separatelj, strouglj bound, with 
Index and Maps : — 

Aberdeen, £1, 5«. ; AuRrll, 15*.; Ayr, 18s.; Banff, fis.; Berwiek, 8s. 6d.; Buta, Ss.; 
Caithness, 4s. 6d. ; C'Iackmannan, Ss. 6d. ; Dumfries, 128. 0d. ; Dimibarton, 8s. ; Edinburgfa, 
16s. 6d. ; Elgin. Ss. ; Fife, £1, Is. ; Furfiar, 15s. ; Haddington. 8s. 6d. ; ItiTerness, lis. 6d. ; 
Kfncardine, 8s. ; Kinroas, 2s. 6d. ; Kîrkciidbriglit, 8s. 6d. ; Lanark, £1, Is. ; LInlithgow, 
4s. 0d.: Nairn, Is. 6d. ; Orkney, 6s. 6d.; Peebles, 4s. 6d. ; Perth, £1, 7s.; Renfrew, 12s. 6d.| 
Ross and Cromarty, 10s. 6d. ; Roxburgh, 10s. 6d.; 8«lkirk, 2S. 6d. ; Sbetland, 4s. M.; Stirling, 
10s. ; Sutherland, 5s. 6d. ; Wigton, Ss. 6d. 

NIGHTS AT HESS, SIR FRIZZLE FVMPKIN, 

AND OTHER T.VLES. Foolscap 8vO, 38. 

OLIPHANT. — RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK 

8EA IN THE AUTUMN OF 1852. With a Voyage down the Volga and a Tour 
through the Country of the Don Cossacks. By Laurbncb Oliphant, Esq., Author of 
a ** Journey to Nepanl/* &c. Sto, with Map and other lUnstiations. Foarth Ed., 14b. 

OUTRAM.—TBE CONQUEST OF SCINDE. 

A Commentary. By Lieutenant- Colonel Outram,C.B. 8vo, 18s. 



PAOE.—INTRODVCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 6E0L06Y. 

Bj David Page, F.O.8. (/h tlu Prêt.) 

PARNELL.—THE GRASSES OF BRITAIN, 

Illostratvd by 140 figures, drawn and engraved by Richard Parnxll, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
This work conta' ns a figure, and full detcription, of eveiy species of Urau found in QtttX 
Britain, with their Uses in Agriculture, &c In one large Tolnme 8vOy 42b. 

PABNELL.— THE GRASSES OF SCO TL AND. 

8vo, ÎWs. 

PAUL,— ANAL YSIS AND CRI TIC AL INTERPRETA- 

TION OF THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS. Preceded 
by a Ilebrew Grammar, and Dissertations on the Genuineness of the Pentataach, and 
on the Structure of the Hebrew Language. By the Roy. William Paul, AJM. 
8vo, 188. 

PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES. 

By the Author of *« The Student of Salamanca.'* Foolscap 8vo, St. 

PEN OWEN. 

A nev Eldition in one volume, foolscap 8vo, 48. 

PHILIPS.— CURRAN AND HIS CON TEMPO PARLES. 

By Cmarlbm PHILIP8, E5q., B.A. Fourth Edition. Demy 8to, 128. 6d. 

*' Certainly one of the niost extrtordinaiy pièces of Blogniphy erer peoduced. ... No Hbrary 
shoQld be withoot 11** Loro Bnoi'aHAM. 



12 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



PILLANS.— THE ELEMENTS OF PHT3IGAL AND 

CLAS8ICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising the Gmnphy of the Aneient WorU, in 
80 far as it 18 8ubservient to tbe Understanding and lUnstration of ihm Claanci. % 
Profe8sor Pillans, of the Universitj of Edinburgh. 49. 

POLLOK.—THE COURSE OF TIME. 

A Poem in Ten Booka. By Rubxrt Pullok, AM. Twentj-fint Edition. Foolacip 
8vo, 78. 6d. 

*' Of deep and hallowed impreas, fùll of noble thonghU and graphie conceptio n» th» production of a 
mind alive to the great relations of bting, and the sublime simpUdty of our religion." 

BLAcmwooo's SiAOAsais. 

REOINALD DALTON. 

B; the Autbor o{ " Valeriiu." Foolietp 8to, 4a. 



RUX TON.— LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 

Bj G. F. RuxTON, Esq. Second Edition, Foolseap 8to, 4i. 

** One of the most daring and resolute of travellen. ... A volnme taSkÊt of «sdCeniMit ie ecMci 
suboiitted to tbe public" ATmummvMi. 



SANDFORD, — INTRODUCTION TO THE WRITING 

OF GBEËK. Bj Sir D. K. Sandford. A New Ëditiom Sk 6d. boond. 



SANDFORD.—RULES AND EXERCISES IN HOMERIG 

AND ATTIC GRRKK ; to which is added, a Short System of Qreek Pfoaodj. By Sir 
D. K. Sandford. a New Edition. 68. (>d. bound. 



SAN DFORD— EXTRACTS FROM OREEK AUTHORS. 

With Notes and a Vocabulary. By Sir D. K. Sanopord. A New Edition, thorongbly 
revised by the Rev. W. Veitch, os. bound. 

SCHLEOEL.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 

LITERATURE^ANCIENTandMODERN. From the Qemian of F. Schlbobl. Se. 
" A wonderful performance — bettw tlian anythlng we as yet hare on the snl^ect in oar own language^** 

QUAI1TBRI.V RSTISW. 

SIMPSON.— PARIS AFTER WATERLOO. 

Notes taken at the Time, and hitherto Unpublished; including a Revined Edition — 
theTenth— ofa VISIT TO FLANDERS AND THE FIELD. ByJAMss Simpson, 
Eïq., Advocate, Author of " The Philosophy of Education,'* ^ Lectures to tlie Woik> 
ing Ckases,'' &c. With Two Coloured Plans of the Battle. Crown 8vo, 5a. 

** Numerous aa nre the accoiints of Waterloo that hâve been poblisbed, Mr Simpson'S de ac ri ptton naj 
still be rend with pleasure, from iu freshness : it bas the life of vegeCation new^ gatherad — amacklnff of 
reaUty, little of bocks." 6pB«TATon. 

SIMPSON, — PICTURES FROM REVOL UTIONARY 

PARIS, sketched during the First Phasis of the Révolution of 1 848. By J. Paloravb | 
SiMFflONf Esq., M.A, Author o! ** Letters from the Dannbe/' &e. 2 toU. erowa 8to» j 

168. ' 
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SMITH.— ITALIAN IRRIQA TION. 

A Report' on the Agricultural Canals of Pie<linont and Lombardy, addresMd to tbe Hon. 
the Court of Directors of the Ëast lodia Coxnpasj, by Captain Baird Smith. 2 volt. 
8yo, aad Atlas in folio, 248. 

SMITH.— ON THE OTtlOIN AND CONNECTION OF 

THE GOSPELS OP MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE; vrith Synopiis of 
Parallel Pamaget and Critical Notes. Bj James Smith, £»}. of Jordanhill, F.R.S.» 
Author of the ** Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul.'* Médium 8vo, 1 68. 

CAROLINE BOWLES SOUTHEY.—THE BIRTHDA7, 

AND OTHER PoKMS. By Mrs SouTHBV. Second Edition, Ss. 

CAROLINE BOWLES S0UTHE7.—S0LITARY HOURS, 

' AND OTHSR PoBMS. By Mrs SouTHSY. Second Edition, 58. 

** ThoM sweet poein«, whicli for truth and depth of feeling, and for tendemess and holinesa of thought, 
are among the most beautiful Uiat bave been productd in Uiis génération.*' Quartkhly Rbvicw. 

CAROLINE BOWLES SOUTHEY.—CHAPTEBS ON 

CHURCHVARDS. By Mn SouTuav. Secoud EditioD. Feap. 8to, 7». 6d. 

STARFORTH.— THE ARCHITECTURE OFTHE FARM. 

A Séries of Designs for Farm Houses, Farm Steadings, Factors* Houses, and Cottages. 
By John Starfurth, Aichitect. Sizty-t-wo Kngravings. In médium 4to, £2, 28. 

STENHOU SE. — ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LYRIC 

POETRY AND MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. By William Stenhousb. Originally 
coropiled to accompany the ** Scots Musical Muséum,** and now publisbed Mpu»tely, 
with Additional Notes and Illustrations. 8vo, 78. 6d. 

STEPHENS.—THE BOOK OF THE FARM. 

Detailing the Labours of the Farmer, Farm-Stevard, Ploughman, Shepherd, Hedger, 
Cattle-Man, Field-Worker, and Dairy-Maid. By Henry Stbphbns, F.R.S.E. 
Seventh Thourand. Embraciog every récent application of Science to Agriculture. 
Illuatrated with 600 Eugravings by Branston, &c 2 vols, large 8vo, £3 half-Dound. 

** The beat practical book I bave ever met with.*' Profeesor Jobjistox. 

" One of tbe lompletest works on agriculture nî which oor literature can boasl" 

AoaiCULTURAL OAZKTTB. 

'* A work, tbe exceUenee of wbich la too well known to need any rsmarks of our».** 

Farmbrs* Magasins. 

STEPHENS.—A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL DRAININO. 

By Henry Stephbns, F.R.S.E., Author of ** The Book of the Faim."* Third Edition. 
8vo, 5s. 

STEPHENS.—A CATECHISAI OF PRACTICAL AGRI- 

CULTURE. By Henry Stephenk, F.R.S.E., Author of ** The Book of the Farm.** 
Crown 8vo. (/« the Prtu,) 

STEPHENS.— THE PRACTICAL IRRIOATOR AND 

DRAINER. By George Stephenh, Member of the Nerecian and Wennlandska 
Agricnltoral Societies in Swcden. 8vo, 8t. 6d. 



_ 
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STEUART.—THE PLANTERS GUIDE. 

A New Edition, being the Third, enUrged, with the Author's last Additions and Cor- 
rections. To which is prefixcd a M«moir of the Autbor, and Portrait. 8vo, *Z\u 

STEWART.— STABLE ECONOMY. 

A Treatise on the Management of Horses. By John Stswart, V.S. A New 
Kditien. Cs. 6d. 

" WiU always malstain U» position m a standard wnrk upon tlie maiiafement of Iiorses.*' 

Mark Lakb ExpnB&s. 

STEWABT.—ADVICE TO PURCHASERS OF HORSES. 

Bj JaM£8 8TKWART, YJS. 18mo, plates, 'is. b'd. 

STODDART.—THE ANGLERS COMPANION TO THE 

RI VERS AND LOCHS OF 8C0TLAND. By T. T. 8toduakt. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. : 

*' Indispensable in ail time to corne, as the very stnnutli and grâce of an angler's taclJe and equip- j 
ment in Bootland, must and will be Moddabt's Amolkk's Comfanion.** j 

Black wooo'a BCaoazinb. I 

8TRICKLAND.—LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 8C0T- 

- LAND, AND £NGLI»H PRINCESSES connecttrU with the Régal Succession of 
Great Britain. By Agnes Strickland. With Portraits and Historical Vignettes. 
In 6 vols, poet 8vo, 10s. b'd. eacb. Four volumes are pubiishcd. 

** Erery step in Scotland fa historical ; the sliades of the desd arise on erery slde ; the Tery rocks 
brcathe. Miss Strickland 's talents as a irriter, u\û tum of nlnd as an individuel, in a peculiar maimer 
fit lier for painting a historical gallery of the mo>t illustrious or dignifled female diaracters in tliat laod 
of cliivalry aud song." liLArxwoon's Bl aoazinb. 

STUART.—AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS AS THEY 

WERE, ARE, AND SHOULD BE, IN THEIR SOCIAL CONDITION. By the 
R«T. Harry Stuart, A.M., Minister of Oathlaw. 8vo, Is. 

STUART.-LAYS OF THE DEER FOREST ; 

With Sketches of Olden and Modem Deer-Hunting, Traits of Natural History in tbe 
Forest, Traditions of the Clans, and Miecellaneous Notes. By John Sobikski and 
Charles Edward Stuart. 2 vols, poet 8vo, 'ils. 

SUBALTERN. 

By the Author of ** The Chelsea Pensioners.** Foolscap Rrn, Si. j 

I 

TASSO. — THE JERUSALEM DELIVERED OF TOR- 1 

QUATOTASSO. A New TransUtion, with an Appendiz. By Captain Alkxandsr > 
CUNNINOHAM RoBBRTM>N, Eighth (the King's) Régiment. Fcap. 8to, 10s. 6d. 

THIERSCH.—THE QREEK ORAMMAR OF DR FRE- 

DERICK THIERSCU. Translated from the German, with brief Remaries, by , 
Daniel K. Sandford, Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 8vo, 16a. 

THOMSON.— AN INTRODUCTION TO METEOROLOOY, 

wherein the Laws of that important branch of Natural Science are ezplainod by nuino- 
roua interesting facts,methodically arranged and familiarly deecribed by D. P. Tbomkon, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrationi. 8yo, 12s. 6d. 
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TOM CRINGLirS LOG. 

j Complète in one Tolume. Fooiscap 8to, 48. 

! 

TOM CRIN OLE.— THE CRUI8E OF THE MIDGE. 

Complète in one volume. Fooiscap 8vo, 48. 

TRAIN.— THE BUCHANITES FROM FIRST TO LAST. 

By JoRXPH Train, Author of the " Histotj of th. Iil« of Mm," &c. Fc»p. 8vo, 4i. 



URQUHART.—LIFE OF FRANGE8C0 8F0RZA, DUKE 

OP MILAN. By W. Pollaro IjRauaABT, Etq., M.P. 2 rolt, demy 8to, 25». 



VALERIUS. A ROMAN STORY. 

By the Author of ** Reginald Dalton.** Fooiscap 8vo, ^ 



VAN DE VELDE,— NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 

THROUGH SYKIA AND PALESTINE IN 1851-2. Bj Lient. Van db Vxldb, 
late of the Dntch Royal NaTj. 2 vois. 8vo. SOa. 

WEISS.—HISTORY OF THE FRENGH PROTESTANT 

REFUGEES, from the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes to the Présent Time. By 
CuARLU Wkiss, Professor of History at the Lycée Bonaparte, l'ranslateilf with the 
assistance of the Author, hy Pbbdkrick Hardman, Esq. 8vo, price Us. 



WILSON.— PROFESSOR WILS02PS POEMS. 

Containinff the Islk op Palms, the CiTV op thb Plaguk, and other Poems. 2 vols. 

218. 

« 

WILSON— RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

In 3 vols, post 8vo, £1, 1 Is. 6d. 

** Welcome, riglit wdcome, Christopher North ; we cordially greet thee in thy new drsss, thon génial 
and hearty old man, whoae * Ambroiian nights' hâve so ofl«n in imagination tranqiurted us ih>m soli> 
tude to ttie social cirde, and wliose vivid pictures of flond and fell, of k>ch and glen, hâve carried us tai 
tliought from the smolte, din, and pent-up opulence of London, to the rushing stream or tranquU tam 
of tiMoe mountain ranges,** dcc. TrMKS. 



WILSON.— LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH 

LIFE. Fooltcap 8to, 3i. 

WILSON— THE F0RESTER8. 

By the Author of ** Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.** Fooiscap 8vo, 8s. 



WILSON.—THE TRIALS OF MARGARET LTNDSAY. 

By th. Anthor of " Lighto aad Sbadowt of Scottiih Lifo." Foolfcap Bto, 8h 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 



WARREy.—THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSIGIAN 

aySiUVia, VV^RKK.N, D.C.L. P.K.S. A uïw Ediiiou. 2 loli. foolaup llto, 1-^ 

'■ W« km» al na liwk io (lit Engliih lui«iu«t u akuliUd ta rinl llia ïHanllon uxl imk 

nuHt ind dRput nympalliln ol Ibe bwi. Tli* nmn vbo liai doi R*d Uine Ul« liu fit lo li 

WABREN.— TEN' THOVSAND A-YEAR. 

BjSahuu. WjRRKN, U.C-.L. F.K.S. A ns« lUition. 3 voU foDlw^) 8to, 18 



WARREN.—NOW AND THEN. 

BïS*uo«L Wakrbs, n.C.L. F.ILS, A n.w Edition. Foolmp 8to, 6t 

» of Ood la Mu.' A gnwhr moral !• sot 



WARREN.—THE LILY AND THE BEE. 

Dj 3ÀJIUBL WiBRKN, D.CL, K.R.3. Faol»e»p Uvo, giit clolh, f 



WARREN.— MORAL, SOCIAL, AND PROFESSION 

DUTIES OF ATTORNblYS AND 8UL1C1T0R8. Br Sahuki, Warhih, 
D.C.L, F.R.S., oD* of tor Majct^^ CouokI, ud Bvcardar far Uull. 8w«nd Ed 
Foolieap dvo. Si. 

WARREN.—THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL i 

VtLOPMENT OF THË PRESENT AtiE. % Siuubl W^irhek, E^., D 
F.R.9.. 0D> af bar Majeily'i C«udk[, Hod Bacordar for Huit. Fcap. Sva, 2l IhL 



WARREN.~THE WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN. 

A D«w uid clinp Ediiion. Compriiing tb( " Dukï or j Lati Fhvrician," *■ 
'^1I0USA^D a-Ybab," " Now and Th«n," kt, iuuiag in Monlhlj P»rU at U, 
cotDplelsd in «bout 18 Parti, 

YOUNGER. — ON RIVER ANOLING FOR SALM 

AND TBOUT. u preetiicd in Um Twead ud îLi TribuUiiaa. Di John YoU> 
St BoinU'h 32iDo, ]i.ed. 



YULE.-F0RTIFJGAT10N : 

For tba Um of Office» in Ihe Ans;, ud Rodan af MilîUrj Hîitorj. Bj Lin 
YULI, Baogil EnginMn. Svo, wilh namcioiu Illiutntiol», lOi. 6d. 
" An uealkat muial : ona of tba bMt worlu ot iu cluL- Bwiiau Aihi Rupai 

" Tl« bMt alamanluj took In Uia XniUWi Ungiuii upao Iha ubjnl." Tmb e 



